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THE BRITISH CRISIS 


A PROBLEM IN Economic STATESMANSHIP 


By John H. Williams 


mixed picture. Last year the main ground for encourage- 
ment was the marked expansion of production, and the 
main worry — so far as internal conditions were concerned — 
was inflation. This year production has expanded further, and 
the peak of the postwar inflation has been passed. In France the 
change came with dramatic suddenness early in the year, and 
since then the evidence of further progress has been continuous. 
In Western Germany there had been fear that the marked change 
produced by the currency reform of June 1948 would be only 
temporary, and that inflation would break out again. But this 
danger has not materialized, and one of the outstanding develop- 
ments of 1949 has been the recovery of German production, 
which before the currency reform had been less than 50 percent 
of prewar and is now rapidly approaching the prewar level. 
There is thus continuing evidence of substantial progress. Yet 
probably at no time since the recovery program began has there 
been more disposition to question the outcome, or to insist that 
drastic changes in policies are essential for success. In an article 
in this review last spring, I referred to the two schools of 
thought which existed, one emphasizing the internal aspects of 
the problem, the other the external.* This debate still goes on. 
According to the one view, now that production has been ex- 
panded and inflation corrected, we are much closer to achieving 
the internal conditions which will inevitably result in the dis- 
appearance of the external deficit. This view holds that if we 
have as yet made no great headway with regard to the deficit, it 
is because the processes of internal change have not gone far 


Pe the beginning, European recovery has presented a 


1 John H. Williams, “Europe After 1952: The Long-Term Recovery Problem,” Foreign 
Affairs, April 1949. 
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enough, and in particular because in England, despite Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps’ severe budgetary changes of last year, disinflation 
is being frustrated by nationalization, increased social welfare 
expenditures, excessive taxation, the continuance of direct con- 
trols and the unwillingness or inability of the Labor Govern- 
ment to apply the necessary pressures on labor and business to 
bring down export costs. 

The other view accepts practically all of this reasoning but 
insists that the problem is more difficult than such an analysis 
implies. Western Europe has suffered a great structural change 
in its international position.The east-west wall, the partition of 
Germany, the chaotic conditions in the Far East have combined 
to increase very greatly its dependence on the dollar area. At 
the same time, the loss of income from overseas investment and 
from services has greatly impaired Western Europe’s ability to 
meet its long-standing trade deficit with North America. Thus 
the prewar pattern of trade, both within Europe and between it 
and the outside world, has been destroyed. The most serious 
aspect of the problem is that it is not merely the result of 
changes in this war but the culmination of a process of change 
which goes back to before the First World War. The restora- 
tion of production and the correction of inflation, though es- 
sential first steps, are not enough to correct this structural 
maladjustment. The ultimate solution must lie somewhere be- 
tween increased productivity on the one hand or decreased real 
income on the other; but many puzzling questions arise — both 
long-run and short-run in character — as to how best to seek a 
tolerable and sustainable equilibrium. It was on these grounds 
that I suggested that recovery might take the form of an ap- 
proach to a plateau, which might be fairly quickly reached but 
difficult to get beyond; and it was on similar grounds that the 
O.E.E.C. Interim Report last December concluded that by 1952 
the dollar deficit of Western Europe might still be some $3 
billion unless “‘drastic changes in policy” are made. 


II 


Certainly the disturbing developments this year have been 
with the external aspects of the problem.” Of these, much the 
most serious for the outcome of the recovery program is the new 


2For a discussion of the revision of the intra-European payments plan see a note by 
the author on p. 153. 
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British reserve crisis. Sir Stafford Cripps’ announcement on 
July 6 revealed that Britain’s reserve had dropped by $260,000,- 
000 in the second quarter, and was almost $400,000,000 under the 
$2 billion which she has regarded, since the convertibility 
crisis of 1947, as marking the danger point for her. The causes 
for the drop included a direct increase in Britain’s own dollar 
gap, a loss of dollar earnings by the other members of the sterling 
area, and acceleration of the slow drain of gold to Belgium and 
Switzerland. The report by Cripps was followed by a meeting in 
London with Secretary Snyder and Finance Minister Abbott 
of Canada, and later by a meeting of Commonwealth finance 
ministers. The announcement that Britain would cut dollar im- 
ports by 25 percent was followed by similar statements by other 
sterling area countries. But these are regarded as stop-gap meas- 
ures. The whole problem is to be surveyed at a conference 
scheduled to open in Washington about the time these lines ap- 
pear in print. 

After the first war, Britain’s policy was dominated by the 
fear of loss of reserves. The gold standard which she restored in 
1924, following the period of currency disorder and inflation 
which engulfed Europe, broke down in 1931; and ever since it 
has been referred to as a “strait jacket” to which she would never 
return. The devaluation of 1931, which she did her utmost to 
avoid, turned out most beneficially. Quite contrary to orthodox 
theory, it was followed by a fall of prices elsewhere rather than 
by a rise in British prices. This favorable turn in the terms of 
trade improved Britain’s trade position and undoubtedly played 
a large role in the rise in productivity as well as output which 
she experienced in the thirties. 

The external strains of the twenties, the ensuing great de- 
pression, and the release from both through the devaluation 
made a deep mark on British economic thinking. With the 
development of Keynesian “‘closed economy” economics, primary 
emphasis was increasingly placed on internal full-employment 
policy, which was to be kept free from external interference by 
the use of exchange-rate adjustments. But the gains proved 
short-lived. The sterling devaluation was part of a chain reac- 
tion that included devaluation of the dollar in 1933-34 and did 
not end until there had been further devaluations of the French 
and Belgian francs (the process in the case of those two countries 
had begun a decade earlier). Indeed, there is no evidence that 
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the vicious circle would have ended but for the war and the 
direct controls, both external and internal, that came with it. 
Meanwhile Britain and many other countries had in the later 
thirties turned increasingly toward bilateral trade and exchange 
controls as the effective methods of relieving external strains. 
Despite all her efforts, Britain was by 1938 compelled to liqui- 
date a small portion of her overseas assets to bring her inter- 
national account into balance. 

It is against this background that British postwar experience 
must be reviewed. With the profound change in her external 
balance wrought by the war (hastening and completing a process 
long under way), British policy has again been dominated by the 
fear of loss of reserves, but under conditions even more des- 
perate than before. At the same time there has persisted the 
desire for complete autonomy at home, in the interest now not 
merely of full employment, but of the realization of the social 
welfare state. British policy since the war has been a mixture 
of these two opposing aims. The British and we in America were 
alike slow to appreciate the external problem. One of my com- 
plaints during the Monetary Fund negotiations was that for 
two years, when we had the advantage of close wartime co- 
operation, they diverted attention from the rehabilitation of the 
British position® as the basic prerequisite for achieving world 
equilibrium and restoring the network of multilateral trade 
and payments. The abrupt termination of lend-lease after the 
war revealed the full gravity of the problem and precipitated 
the Anglo-American loan negotiation. The credit of $3.75 
billion granted in July 1946 was intended to cover a five-year 
period during which Britain’s external deficit could be over- 
come and a surplus created for interest and amortization pay- 
ments; but within little more than a year virtually all of it had 
been used up. The loan melted away with astonishing rapidity 
after the pound, in accordance with the agreement, was made 
convertible in July 1947. This failure, together with rising 
inflation on the Continent and the growing threat of Commu- 
nism, led to the Marshall Plan. And now again, in little more 
than a year after the Plan’s adoption, we are confronted with a 
British crisis. 

8 Keynes’ clearing union, of some $30 billion or more, was a heroic conception, which 
he doubtless hoped would serve all purposes, Though I thought it technically superior to 


the Fund, as a monetary mechanism, there was never a reasonable expectation that we 
would underwrite it. 
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This, in broad outline, is how the average American tax- 
payer may now view the matter, not unfairly. But the picture 
when properly filled in is less black. Britain has in fact made 
great progress with her external deficit. Before this new crisis 
arose, she had reduced her imports to about 80 percent of 
prewar and expanded her exports to 50 percent more than pre- 
war. At the end of last year, she was able to declare that she 
had achieved over-all viability in her international accounts, 
except that her surpluses elsewhere could not be used to cover 
her dollar deficit. Even when thus qualified, this is an astonish- 
ing performance. To appraise it objectively, we must take ac- 
count of the inherent difficulty of manipulating the balance of 
payments of a country whose exports are so dependent on its 
needs for outside materials and food. This is the condition that 
confronts Western Europe generally, and the condition that in 
the twenties made the German reparations “transfer problem,” 
as we then called it, so intractable. That Britain — in such cir- 
cumstances, and in a world still in great disorder — should have 
been able to fill up the gap in her external balance caused by 
the loss of overseas assets and income which she had acquired 
over generations is an achievement greatly to her credit. This 
remains true whatever may remain to be said by way of qualifi- 
cation. Certainly it could not have been accomplished without 
the most severe austerity, quite unlike anything one finds in most 
parts of Western Europe. 


II 


Much was being said, however, even before this new crisis 
arose, by way of qualification and even disparagement, both here 
and on the Continent; and the crisis is bringing some funda- 
mental issues to a head. When I visited Europe last fall, Britain 
was clearly the spearhead of the recovery, but her methods were 
regarded on the Continent (except in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries) with suspicion and distaste. There were complaints that 
British austerity was depriving some of the Continental coun- 
tries of their formerly rich English market for less essential 
goods. Underneath much of the criticism lay the ideological 
conflict between, on the one hand, direct controls and planning 
as practised by Britain and the Scandinavian countries, and, 
on the other, the policy followed by some of the Continental 
countries looking toward freer internal markets and reliance 
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on general monetary and fiscal controls. In many quarters, too, 
as in the United States, there was hostility to Socialism and the 
welfare state. This year, with inflation passing, the Continent is 
presenting a more convincing picture of recovery. In some 
cases, there even is substantial improvement in foreign trade. 
As a result, as I found on my trip this summer, it is felt that 
earlier suspicions about British methods and British progress are 
being confirmed; and the animosity that was engendered over the 
payments agreement has done much to sharpen the criticism. 
There has been much the same kind of reaction in America, and 
much complaint that American dollars are going to underwrite 
British Socialistic experiments rather than to close the dollar gap. 

Britain’s internal policies since the war have undergone many 
changes, and at times have called forth praise and at other 
times severe criticism from the British themselves. For a coun- 
try in Britain’s position, the decision to retain direct controls 
(certainly externally, and to a large extent internally) was un- 
avoidable; and the debate on this score has been mainly over 
whether the internal decontrol, which has already been con- 
siderable, might not have gone faster than it has. I agreed with 
much of the criticism by British economists in 1947 about the 
repressed inflation and the “empty economy” which was re- 
sulting from undue reliance on direct controls as against those 
of a monetary and fiscal nature. But the discussion seemed to 
provide a more convincing proof of the need of more effective 
monetary and fiscal measures than it did of the possibility of 
dispensing with the direct controls. There is much truth in the 
view that it was when Cripps moved over from the Board of 
Trade to the Treasury, following the convertibility crisis, that 
Britain really began to make headway with her external prob- 
lem, and that the reason for this was largely his budgetary at- 
tack on the inflation. The change which he wrought in his 1948 
budget from a deficit to a substantial surplus has had few par- 
allels in postwar history. 

Yet it is probably the budget, more than any other aspect of 
British internal policy, that is now being criticized, both within 
Britain and from outside; for it is here that the conflict between 
the social welfare state and the balance of payments comes most 
sharply into focus. There is little evidence as yet that nationali- 
zation in itself has been holding back production and produc- 
tivity (though the steel industry might present a clearer case). 
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But there is general complaint that the budget is too high, on 
both sides. One can question how much this is a matter of social 
philosophy and how much the effect of war, which in Britain was 
unusually destructive and severe. Doubtless it is made up of 
both. But the question arises of how much social welfare a 
country so beset from without can afford. The answer cannot be 
given merely by progressively more severe doses of austerity. 
This is negative, and if carried too far is self-defeating.* Despite 
some attempts to cut them back, British social expenditures — 
for housing, education, social security, health— have shown 
a strong upward trend. For a time it was possible to dissipate and 
disguise the effect of these by reducing military and overseas 
expenditures (partly at the expense of the United States). But 
if one counts in public investment, local and national, there is 
today a serious question how much budgetary surplus still re- 
mains. Meanwhile taxes, always essentially restrictive, have been 
raised so high, on both individual and business incomes, as to dry 
up saving and destroy incentives among workers, producers and 
investors. This is a process by which any gains in productivity, 
whether resulting from Marshall Plan aid or otherwise, are put 
in constant danger of being swallowed up in expenditures that do 
not contribute to productive effort. How far this process has gone, 
I must leave to English economists better acquainted with the 
intricacies of the British budget and national income accounts 
to determine. It provides an interesting commentary on the 
wave of discussion that sprang up, both here and in Britain, 
some years ago of why a large budget was better than a small 
one, and how a budget could never be too large, since a gov- 
ernment has no propensity to save. In postwar Britain, the ex- 
cess saving thesis (part of the “closed economy” analysis) must 
have increasingly a far-off sound. 

Without doubt, another major British difficulty has been 
over-full employment. We suffered from it in America, too, be- 
fore the present recession. In our kind of system, efficiency re- 
quires freedom of direction of resources, which in turn requires 
some slack. In a planned and controlled society this is regarded 
as waste. But the moot question is whether fuller employment, 
beyond some point, does not mean lower productivity and real 
income. Though full employment has become the declared ob- 


4 This is just as true of internal austerity as Cripps has admitted that it is with respect 
to his new import cuts. 
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jective of public policy in Britain, and also here and in some 
other countries, the economists have yet to produce a workable 
concept. Up to now, however, it is doubtful how much the over- 
full employment in Britain has been the result of conscious 
policy. Like the United States and much of the rest of the 
world, Britain has been in a boom; and the effects of it have 
been intensified there by the fact that, added to all the war- 
created shortages at home, there has been the overriding pres- 
sure to equate the foreign balance. Even the Marshall Plan, in 
so far as it has led to over-ambitious investment programs to 
raise productivity in the future, may be lowering it in the present. 
This has been the nature of Britain’s dilemma. 


IV 


The new crisis, as I have said, should bring these issues to a 
head. Whatever else the conference in Washington may pro- 
duce, no program for stopping Britain’s loss of reserves and 
correcting her dollar deficit will carry conviction unless the 
right foundation in British internal policy is laid. But to sup- 
pose that this alone could solve the external problem would be, 
I think, a profound oversimplification. We are brought back to 
the two schools of thought I mentioned earlier, and the relative 
importance of internal and external factors. The hard core of 
the problem is the conjuncture of a great structural change in 
the international position of Europe — particularly of Britain 
—and of a growing predominance in the world of a relatively 
self-contained, but highly unstable, United States. 

This is not a new problem, though it has been greatly inten- 
sified by the war. It provides, I think, the main explanation of 
the decay of the multilateral trade and payments system during 
the interwar period. The difficulties it presents are both short- 
run and long-run. The long-run aspects I discussed in the 
article already cited, emphasizing particularly the secular tend- 
ency toward a widening gap in productivity as between this 
country and Europe.° But the present crisis is more immediately 

5 There is not room in the present article for further discussion. The E.C.E.’s “Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1948” (Geneva: 1949) has since made the same point. The problem, 
however, needs further statistical analysis. For a good beginning, see L. Rostds, “Com- 
parative Productivity in British and American Industry” (National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, Cambridge, England, 1949). Since the war, the gain in United States 
productivity has been slight; but it has always come irregularly, and the present de- 


pression will probably increase it substantially. After the depression of 1920-21, there was 
an advance of ro percent a year in American productivity for two successive years. 
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related to the short-run aspects. American booms and depressions 
have an intensified effect abroad. This explains the persistent 
attempts made by some countries in the course of the I.T.O. 
discussions to get a guarantee of American stability as the price 
of their adherence to a multilateral system; and is a large part 
of the explanation of the numerous “escape clauses” to which 
we were obliged to consent before any agreement on the I.T.O. 
Charter could be reached. Our present depression is not large, 
by comparison with depressions of the past, and for us it will 
probably prove salutary. Yet — whatever the other considera- 
tions — it is certainly the main immediate cause of the present 
British crisis. It has depressed not only Britain’s direct exports to 
us, but even more importantly the exports to us of primary 
products from the other sterling area countries the dollar 
earnings of which go to build up Britain’s reserve. This in turn 
reacts on British exports to those countries; and it will be sur- 
prising if it does not also affect Continental exports round the 
whole circle. 

The point to emphasize is that this is not a matter for mutual 
reproach, but a serious dilemma. As I have said, by past stand- 
ards our depression has not been large, and it seems an unreason- 
able counsel of perfection to ask us to do a great deal better; but 
it does threaten to have large effects elsewhere. Perhaps the main 
hope lies in the prospect that it may have passed its worst phase, 
so far as inventory liquidation and the fall in the prices of pri- 
mary products are concerned. If so, however, the problem will 
be postponed rather than solved. In a world of such unequal 
parts, the maintenance of a mutually advantageous balance is at 
best precarious, and one cannot dismiss, as merely wilful, at- 
tempts to avoid the effects of our instability through proposals 
for price stabilization of primary products (we have that prob- 
lem at home), or even the making of bilateral trade bargains 
involving known quantities and prices. If multilateral trade is 
to be restored in such a world, it will have to be by some far 
more sophisticated, and much more gradual, process than we 
have been willing to contemplate. 

Britain stands in a peculiar, indeed a unique, relation to this 
problem. Leaving the United States aside, she is still the greatest 
trading nation; it is her balance-of-payments position that has 
been most profoundly changed; and it is her trade relations and 
policies that have the greatest influence on the whole pattern and 
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technique of trade and payment. Nothing better illustrates the 
complexities of the problem than the striking fact that Britain in 
recent years has been not only a leader in the development of 
bilateral trade, but also the chief organizer of multilateral trade 
and payment arrangements. Besides developing the sterling area, 
with a common reserve and the pooling of dollar earnings, she 
has also been steadily developing the system of sterling transfer- 
able accounts in Europe and other parts of the world. The fact 
that sterling was being widely used as a clearing currency was a 
major reason for the convertibility crisis of 1947; and even today, 
though sterling is not convertible into dollars, its use as a clearing 
currency is a major reason for Britain’s precarious reserve posi- 
tion. This fact is the reason why this is a crisis for the sterling 
area rather than for Britain alone. It is the reason also why Bel- 
gium, which was one of the chief sources of pressure on sterling 
in 1947, has ever since been a chief source of drain on British 
gold reserves. Though Britain’s own trade with Belgium is 
roughly in balance, Belgium’s trade with the sterling area, and 
particularly the fact that her Congo trade and earnings are paid 
via sterling,® have been causing a gold drain on Britain of more 
than $100,000,000 a year — a fact which, of course, had much to 
do with Britain’s attitude toward the revision of the intra-Euro- 
pean payments plan. 


Vv 


One of the largest questions raised by the British crisis is 
whether a general reorientation of the recovery program is not 
now needed. The Marshall Plan has served admirably to restore 
Western European production to above its prewar level, and it 
has thereby been a potent force in overcoming inflation and 
warding off Communism. But we face now the even more diffi- 
cult task of restoring equilibrium in trade. As the present crisis 
indicates, this is not merely a Western European problem but a 
world problem, with the question of an adjustment between the 
sterling area and the dollar area one of the most basic issues. 

In Europe there is a growing disposition to ask whether the 
recovery program has not lost a sense of direction. The “master 
plan” approach, the “integration of Europe,” and even the lesser 
objective of mutual help through the codrdination of investment, 
have very markedly lost ground. The creation of the Consulta- 


6 Belgium, unlike Britain, did not lose her foreign assets. 
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tive Group of Ministers and the eight-point program which re- 
sulted from it last March have not given the impetus intended. 
There is a feeling that, so far as the trade problem is concerned, 
we this year have been largely marking time; and perhaps noth- 
ing could prove it better than the inordinate amount of effort 
devoted to so minor a segment of the problem as the intra-Euro- 
pean payments plan. There also is a disposition to question the 
effectiveness of the technique of the Marshall Plan for this sec- 
ond phase. It is a plan to provide goods, under American super- 
vision and control, the allotments to be based on the dollar 
deficits. Many feel that for the task of trade adjustment this tech- 
nique provides the wrong incentives, creating in the United 
States an interest in disposal of surpluses at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, and in Europe too much emphasis on investment programs 
(often insufficiently thought through) and too little emphasis on 
current production and costs. The effect, it is asserted, is to delay 
rather than hasten the closing of the dollar gap. 

The program as now organized imposes a crushing burden of 
administration. The screening of the yearly programs of the 19 
recipient countries, first in Europe and then in Washington; the 
delays and uncertainties involved in our practice of first “legis- 
lating” and then “appropriating,” the time which officials must 
devote to expounding and defending the programs — all this 
means, almost inevitably, that more fundamental analysis and 
policy-making regarding the ultimate goal get smothered by the 
sheer day-to-day burden of “processing the dollars.” The prep- 
aration of the 1949-so program began last October; the appro- 
priation for it is, as I write, two months late; and not until the 
appropriation is made can the individual country allotments 
(and the drawing rights in the payments plan) be finally deter- 
mined. In these circumstances, some critics feel that the pro- 
graming and the screening can be little more than an elaborate 
pretense. 

Interest is therefore shifting to the problems of the individual 
countries and to key situations. On the technical side, the think- 
ing is more in terms of reserves, exchange rates and trade policies 
than the programming of goods. And, as I have said, there is a 
shift in interest toward the trade problem in the world as a whole 
rather than the specific E.C.A. program. Britain and the sterling 
area, and their relation to the dollar area, lie in the very center 
of the wider problem. 
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VI 


The Washington conference can hardly be more than the 
beginning of an attack upon this wider problem. The dilemma 
posed by Britain and the sterling area is that of a world within a 
world — or, as it has come to be called, the problem of the two 
worlds. It is also called, by those who are hopeful that adjust- 
ment between the two areas will eventually be reached, the prob- 
lem of the halfway house. At the onset of the present crisis, both 
hopes and fears were expressed that the sterling area would col- 
lapse. Some Americans and Europeans have regarded the sterling 
area with suspicion, as Britain’s attempt to develop, with E.C.A. 
aid, a trading empire, behind a wall of discriminatory trade prac- 
tices, wherein she and her group can live free from the pressures 
of American efficiency and low costs. We might not necessarily 
object (the argument continues) to this attempt by the British 
to create a higher-cost but more planned and secure world of 
their own, however distasteful it would be on ideological 
grounds, if we did not have to feed dollars into it continuously at 
our taxpayers’ expense. 

But this view is oversimplified and does much less than justice 
to the postwar achievement of Britain and the sterling area. 
Measured by the amount by which they have reduced their dol- 
lar deficit, their performance has been better than that of West- 
ern Europe as a whole. Measured by advances in productivity, 
or by the rise in export prices since before the war, their per- 
formance is also better. As to the suspicion that the ultimate 
objective is a world apart, our policy of course should always be 
to see that such an objective does not materialize, at least at our 
expense. But in my view there is little basis for the fear; and 
instead of indulging in it we would do better to study the circum- 
stances that have governed Britain’s policy and seek through co- 
operation with her and the other sterling countries to create the 
conditions which would help to make the two worlds one. The 
sterling area arrangement, if the gap between it and the dollar 
area can be bridged and a stable balance reached, offers the best 
prospect today of achieving a viable pattern of world trade to 
replace that shattered by the war. 

Though Cripps has resolutely rejected it, devaluation of ster- 
ling is the most obvious and the most discussed manner of attack- 
ing the problem directly. The wave of talk about it last spring 
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undoubtedly contributed to the loss of British reserves. Much 
could be accomplished without devaluation, and what it would 
itself accomplish is much more uncertain than a simple analysis 
in terms of purchasing power parities and comparative costs 
would suggest. One major argument against devaluation is the in- 
ternal inflationary effect. In 1931 this danger was slight because 
Britain, like the world generally, was in a state of depression, with 
unemployed resources. This fact, combined with the circum- 
stance that she was a large and then unrestricted import market, 
caused external prices to fall rather than British prices to rise as 
a result of the devaluation. But now both circumstances are re- 
versed. Britain still suffers from over-full employment and low 
real income, and her imports are already so restricted that the 
possibility that she can again push the economic burden of sterl- 
ing devaluation onto other countries seems remote. This means 
not only that the corrective effect of the devaluation on the ex- 
ternal balance would have to come, this time, almost purely from 
the export side, but that much sterner measures would have to be 
taken to prevent the devaluation from being dissipated by an in- 
ternal wage-price spiral. 

Another danger (as we saw in the inter-war period) is of set- 
ting off an external spiral in the form of a vicious circle of cur- 
rency depreciations feeding on itself. There has been much in- 
terest in “floating” rates of exchange. Before the war, I favored 
a high degree of autonomy and flexibility in the exchange rates 
of the smaller countries; and one of the most persistent criticisms 
of the International Monetary Fund has been that its articles of 
agreement unduly limit such flexibility. But I have long insisted 
that the case for the key currencies — the dollar and the pound 
— is different. They should remain firm, or subject to change 
only as a rare resort. Indeed, there never has been a good case for 
devaluing the dollar, and our devaluation of 1933-34 (and also 
our role in the Monetary Conference of 1933) has, in my view, 
been a major cause of the international trade disorders and the 
breakdown of the multilateral system. The difficulty with devalu- 
ing sterling now is that, despite the great body of literature on 
the subject, no one knows how much to devalue, or whether the 
new rate could be held. Another major difficulty is the uncer- 
tainty as to the effect of sterling devaluation on the other sterling 
area countries, which would undoubtedly follow Britain’s lead. 
In the period between the wars we had much experience with the 
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effect of currency devaluations on exports of primary products 
subject to inelastic demand; the increase in quantity exported 
may be more than offset, we found, by the fall in price. Britain 
benefited by this fact in 1931, and was able to stage a recovery — 
and temporarily an improvement of her international position 
—on cheap imports. But in the present case, with the dollar 
earnings of the sterling area pooled, the effect of devaluation 
might be to increase, rather than to relieve, the drain on British 
reserves. This could be an additional reason, along with the de- 
sire for protection against the effects of an American depression, 
for the British to advocate commodity stabilization agreements. 

One badly needed adjustment in the British position, whether 
devaluation is to be undertaken or not, is an effective disposition 
of the wartime sterling balances. The disturbing effect of these 
was recognized during the Anglo-American loan negotiations, 
but no satisfactory solution of the problem was then found. They 
were a contributing factor in the convertibility crisis of 1947, and 
they have continued ever since to distort Britain’s trade and 
threaten the stability of the pound. They explain the “cheap 
sterling” rates which result from the willingness of some wartime 
creditors to dispose of their sterling balances through roundabout 
operations circumventing the British exchange controls. So long 
as these balances remain, they will be a persistent source of pres- 
sure on sterling, even if it is devalued; and they might well give 
rise to claims for repayment at the present rate, adding to the 
problem created by the fact that some $2.5 billion of sterling 
balances are already subject to a guaranteed rate. 

But there is another, and even more important, aspect. Last 
year the repayment of sterling liabilities amounted to $844,- 
000,000, a sum not much smaller than the net amount received 
by Britain from E.C.A. Such payments take the form of “unre- 
quited exports” which divert British resources needed to reduce 
the dollar deficit. Together with British capital exports to the 
sterling area, they explain the paradox of Britain’s having be- 
come viable over-all by the end of last year, at the same time that 
she still had a large dollar deficit. They mean, in effect, that 
E.C.A. aid is funneled through the British economy to outside 
recipients, and are an important part of the explanation why the 
expansion of British exports since the war has been so much 
toward the sterling area and so little, in comparison, toward the 
dollar area. If this abnormal basis of trading were removed, 
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either British exports would be more nearly matched by imports 
from outside the dollar area, reducing her need to import from 
us, or resources would be released for expanding exports to the 
dollar area and exerting the necessary pressures to reduce costs 
and develop an effective trading organization for this purpose. 
In present circumstances, however, the pressures are in the oppo- 
site direction; and until these balances are disposed of in some 
way, and this cause for the distortion of the trade pattern re- 
moved, there can be no assurance that devaluation would be 
definitive, or that it would accomplish its purpose of correcting 
the dollar deficit. 


VII 


With these qualifications in mind, and laying a large emphasis 
on the correlative actions to which they point, I have been in- 
clining to the view (as an increasing number of English econo- 
mists seem to do) that sterling devaluation, at some stage, will 
be a necessary part of the process of adjusting the imbalance 
between the sterling and the dollar areas, and, rightly handled, 
could contribute importantly to all-round trade adjustment. It 
would probably lead the way to an all-round adjustment of ex- 
change rates, and this might overcome, at least temporarily, the 
bias in world trade that expresses itself in the universal dollar 
shortage. The fact is that the dollar needs to be appreciated; and 
this seems the most practicable way of doing it. The best defense 
against another vicious circle of depreciations would be for the 
dollar this time to stand firm. And the best answer to the question 
of how to make a new sterling rate carry conviction of per- 
manence would be for the United States to help support it. In- 
deed, it seems clear that if we advise devaluation we should take 
a definite obligation to codperate in making it effective. This 
might well prove a reason why, in the end, both sides would 
wish to move slowly, and make sure that everything possible was 
being done on other lines; and that is, I think, the right ap- 
proach. The need for American codperation in making sterling 
devaluation a success leads to the thought, already referred to, 
that American aid in the form of reserves might now be more 
effective than the continuance of E.C.A. aid in its present form. 
This suggestion would undoubtedly encounter the objection that 
it is a return to the technique which fared so badly in 1947. But 
the underlying conditions regarding production and inflation are 
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now much more favorable, and the results might be much better. 

American cooperation will also be required in other ways, with 
or without devaluation. Besides the commodity stabilization pro- 
posals already mentioned, there have been a number of other 
suggestions worth exploring. An immediately effective way to 
offset the effects of our depression on the primary products of the 
sterling area would be for us to stockpile them. Another sugges- 
tion, widely discussed in Europe, is an all-round increase in the 
price of gold. Doubling the price of gold would restore its pre- 
war relationship to the price of other commodities and would 
stimulate gold production, which has fallen by 40 percent since 
1940. It also would greatly increase the size of existing gold 
reserves. Such a change in the price of gold, it is argued in 
Europe, might relieve the general dollar shortage by as much as 
$1 billion a year. Britain and the sterling area would particularly 
benefit. But such a proposal would undoubtedly encounter strong 
American resistance. To raise the price of gold would not be to 
correct the imbalance so much as to ease the effects of it tem- 
porarily; and from our standpoint it would be all too reminiscent 
of the gold inflows of the inter-war period and their monetary 
and banking repercussions. Nevertheless, in times like these, even 
such a proposal deserves careful study. 

But none of these measures — including even devaluation — 
gets at the real causes of imbalance. They lie deeper — in the 
impact of our economy on the world, our relative self-contain- 
ment, our short-run instability, and our long-run tendency to 
outstrip others in productivity. According to historical prece- 
dent, the solution may ultimately be found in American capital 
export — and the export of technology and skill, in accordance 
with President Truman’s “Point Four” — not so much to Europe 
as to less-developed areas, which might then become better mar- 
kets for European goods as well as ours. But this is more the 
task of a generation than of a four-year program. In the mean- 
time, I think we shall have to accept some form of compromise 
between the multilaterally organized kind of world we formerly 
had, in which currencies were convertible, and the bilaterally 
organized and controlled system which has been threatening to 
supplant it. As the I.T.O. negotiations indicated, this is a kind of 
pioneering into the unknown, making large demands for con- 
cessions and tolerance on both sides. 

One kind of contribution we could make would be a candid ex- 
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ploration of our tariff and of our customs administration; these, 
I think, are still effective over the range of goods in which Brit- 
ain and Western Europe might compete in our own market. 
Another is a relaxation of our attitude toward discrimination. 
Our doctrine of nondiscrimination, like the most-favored-nation 
principle from which it grew, has become more a device for re- 
taining our advantages in trade than for restoring balanced trade. 
The O.E.E.C. Council has recently adopted a proposal, intro- 
duced by the British, for placing as much intra-European trade 
as possible on the basis of open general licenses. This seems a 
more effective approach toward getting better balanced and freer 
trade in Western Europe than is offered by the intra-European 
payments plan. Ironically, however, it must first be cleared with 
the United States, since it violates the nondiscrimination clause 
of the Anglo-American loan agreement. 

There is, finally, as we all of course recognize, the difficult 
problem of stabilizing our own American economy. All countries 
which are heavily dependent on foreign trade find external 
strains a chief handicap in maintaining stability at home. Though 
we are much less affected in this respect than most, we are never 
wholly exempt from the urge to keep out imports or to expand 
exports in order to preserve domestic equilibrium at a high rate 
of employment. If we really want to achieve a world balance by 
some other means than the expenditure of our taxpayers’ money, 
we have a special responsibility to strive to preserve stability at 
home in ways that help rather than hinder the attainment of a 
functioning world economy. 


CANADA’S STAKE IN ANGLO-AMERICAN 
SOLIDARITY 
By W. A. Mackintosh 


TT tice have been few points in the world’s history when 
those who had participated in events or seen them at 
first hand could say without dramatic license or exag- 
geration: “This is the end of an era.” Anyone with even a 
schoolboy’s slippery grasp of history has known since 1945 that 
the great era of Western European expansion and leadership 
had come to a full stop. From the fifteenth century to World 
War I, the outpouring of people, capital, ideas and industrial 
products from the European center to the world’s circumfer- 
ence, the drawing into her markets of food and raw materials, 
and the recurrent shifts in strategic power associated with her 
expansion had made up the major theme of history. The inter- 
war period saw renewed expansion in some quarters and held 
some prospects, dim as they seem in retrospect, of substantial 
European recovery and stability. But World War II put an un- 
questioned end to the chapter. 

This is not to say that Western Europe has ceased to be a 
powerful and essential factor in the world’s affairs nor even 
that she has become merely a focus of instability. European 
resources, capacities and civilization can still make her a vital 
force for good or evil, but she is not likely in the foreseeable 
future to be a dominant force. The meaning of present events 
can be understood only if it is realized that Europe must adjust 
herself to a radically changed position and that we North 
Americans must adapt our thinking to a changed relationship 
between Europe and America. 

We are now wrestling with problems of reconstruction and 
readjustment which cannot be avoided after a desperate world 
conflict of all but six years. We find them deepened and con- 
fused beyond measure by great historical shifts which the war 
converted from gradual subsidence to a jarring earthquake. 
Beyond these, there is the sharp division between east and west 
which has made difficult problems desperate. Thus there is great 
dispute as to what is temporary and what is permanent in our 
aims, where there can be reéstablishment and where there must 
be readjustment. It is not easy to determine the facts relevant 
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to the complex problems nor to define the issues. It is going to 
be difficult for democratic opinion to give an informed verdict 
even apart from national prejudices and irritations. 

In all this the United Kingdom necessarily has the central 
place because to a high degree throughout much of her history 
she has been the chief gateway between Europe and America 
and between the European and the colonial worlds. Continental 
Europe has important problems of its own but the economic 
problems of creating a new and viable Europe appear in their 
most intense form in the United Kingdom. What we may call 
the sterling-dollar crisis, not to prejudge it by a biassed label, 
is not simply a monetary crisis. The monetary crisis is the super- 
ficial evidence of the inadequacy of effort and policy in the face 
of historical changes which affect the whole world. 

In Canada the crisis gives rise to grave foreboding. It fore- 
casts loss of markets, the failure of reconstruction plans as Ca- 
nadians conceive them, and the still graver threat of disunity 
within the North Atlantic area. Canada is a North American 
country, European in origin but shaped by the conditions of 
North American life. Her whole history has been embraced 
within the period of European expansion. The circulation of 
her economic lifeblood was started by emerging European 
deficiencies in grain and wood and by the investment of British 
capital. The era of British investment in Canada ended with 
World War I but if the British and European markets have 
fallen in relative importance in the inter-war years, they have 
continued to grow absolutely. Without the cereal markets of 
the United Kingdom and Europe, for which there are no al- 
ternatives apparent, the Canadian economy will face painful 
contraction and readjustment. 

Canadians generally have a clear realization of the direct 
importance to them of external trade. Though they may not be 
able to quote accurate statistics, their attitudes reveal compre- 
hension of the fact that of all the goods and services made avail- 
able to them by production and by imports, about one-fifth is 
destined for sale abroad. ‘They know that this was true before 
the war. They realize that it is still true. They apprehend 
clearly enough that if the one-fifth is not sold abroad, the other 
four-fifths will not be available at home. They realize, too, that 
of the one-fifth sent abroad nearly one-half has been consigned — 
to the United Kingdom and Western Europe. It would be odd 
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indeed if the New Brunswick lumberman, the Nova Scotia 
apple grower, the Ontario base-metal miner, the prairie farmer 
or the British Columbia logger did not understand something 
of the importance which the British and European markets 
have had for him. Whatever may be the interventions of govern- 
ment, they realize that the ultimate markets for their surpluses 
lie abroad and that for some of them the United States is not a 
market. 

Comprehension of these facts was a powerful influence in 
leading the Canadian people to give ready support to all meas- 
ures which promised to be helpful in the recovery and stabili- 
zation of Europe. In relief, the International Monetary Fund, 
the International Bank and in loans, Canadian contributions 
have been rather more than proportionate to the whole of the. 
United States aid, given or projected. Not only was the govern- 
ment of the day willing but it had strong parliamentary and 
popular support. 

But even on the economic side, it was not alone European 
markets which Canadians had in mind in approving measures 
of assistance to the United Kingdom and Western Europe. They 
were conscious of the need to be able to sell wherever their 
products were wanted. Canadian wheat, to take an important 
example, must flow to many markets, for it is some 40 percent 
of the world’s exports. It must flow in varying quantities ac- 
cording to the size of the Canadian crop and according to the 
size of the crops of importing countries. “Multilateral trade” 
has become a jargon phrase, but it has a real meaning to a coun- 
try whose livelihood is earned to a decisive degree by the sale of 
large and specialized exports. World markets to the widest 
extent possible seem to Canadians the most desirable and in- 
deed only tolerable aim. 


II 


The present crisis indicates that these objects are likely to be 
even more difficult and doubtful of attainment than had been 
hoped. A more serious aspect, however, is that it has become 
the occasion for sharp division and unseemly bickering between 
the United States and the United Kingdom which threaten to 
disrupt the essential unity of the North Atlantic and to hinder 
the effective working of the Atlantic Pact. If to the division be- 
tween east and west there is to be added division between the 
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United Kingdom and the United States, then indeed Canadians 
would look forward to a gloomy future. 

A mere improvised patching up of the present crisis will not 
be good enough. There must be another great effort to set the 
directions right. There has been a very great deal of resources, 
effort and good will put into postwar reconstruction. Not all the 
resources were fully used or put in the right places. Not all the 
effort was wisely directed. The goodwill was diluted here and 
there by ill-tempered controversy. Nevertheless the over-all 
program has been impressive. Though blemished by improvisa- 
tion and by concessions to national prejudices, the whole project 
has been systematic in its structure and wise in its objectives. 
Lend-Lease and Mutual Aid had as their second major aim the 
elimination of unmanageable postwar debts. The whole con- 
ception of UNRRA was a vast improvement over the postwar 
thinking or performance in 1918-19. The International Mone- 
tary Fund and the International Bank were designed to meet not 
the needs of a transition period but the long-run needs for short- 
term and long-term capital. The dollar loans were promptly 
planned and available at an early stage. The General Tariff 
Agreement and the unratified International Trade Organization 
were a valiant if complicated attempt to facilitate world recov- 
ery by a reduction in the tariffs of the United States and other 
countries in contrast with the increase which had taken place in 
1921 and 1922. Marshall Aid has been as noble, generous and 
helpful a policy as was ever conceived. 

The results of the year 1948 were encouraging. Industrial pro- 
duction in Europe rose well above the prewar level except in 
Austria, Italy, Greece and Western Germany; and in the latter 
there was great improvement in the last half of the year. Agri- 
cultural production in most countries still lagged behind the 
prewar figures..Except in Austria, France and Greece prices 
rose by slight percentages if at all. Trade increased, but intra- 
European trade lagged far below the prewar level. Substantial 
progress, though not enough, was made toward balancing inter- 
national accounts. The United Kingdom Government announced 
that in the last half of the year her over-all accounts showed a 
small surplus though her dollar accounts still showed a deficit. 
The United Kingdom Economic Survey for 1949 was on the 
whole a hopeful document. 

The world was ill prepared therefore for the crisis which 
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broke this summer. In its acute form it is a sterling-dollar crisis 
of which the concrete evidence is the sudden decline of U.K. 
gold and foreign exchange reserves, but its ramifications run 
through the whole North Atlantic community. 

What has happened is not difficult to discern. The whole post- 
war program, including E.R.P., erred on the side of optimism. 
It left thin margins for unforeseen contingencies. Poor crops in 
Europe, a cruel winter and the rise in United States’ prices had 
all but nullified the United States and Canadian loans. Now an- 
other such contingency has rudely upset E.R.P. The United 
States postwar boom came to a gradual end and substantial price 
declines have taken place, in part causing and in part caused by 
curtailment and deferment of buying. The United Kingdom 
has been hit in two ways. The dollar earnings of the sterling 
area in southeast Asia have declined sharply as purchases of 
rubber and tin fell off. United Kingdom exports to the United 
States have been unable to meet the sharper competition of 
United States products and have declined drastically. Talk of 
devaluation of the pound has brought still further deferment 
of purchases. Planned imports have continued and reserves have 
fallen. 

It is hard to imagine that such a contingency could have been 
unforeseen. No recession in history had been so well advertised 
in advance. A pattern of prices had been built up in the United 
States shaped by the competing, and in aggregate, excessive de- 
mands of net exports, investment and consumption and by the 
prospect of still higher prices. Ultimately a price pattern con- 
ducive to lower exports, somewhat less gross investment and 
more consumption was desirable and to be expected. The change- 
over has, however, made readjustment necessary abroad as well 
as at home. 

There is perhaps a gain in perspective in looking back at the 
crisis of 1920. Against a different background, a similar but 
much more violent change took place. Commodity speculation 
and inventory accumulation were then checked by drastic credit 
restriction and by rapidly rising imports from Europe. The 
drop in prices was peculiarly precipitate and great, about one- 
third in 12 months as against something over 10 percent in the 
past 12 months. Unemployment was exceptionally heavy though 
not prolonged by the standards of the next decade. The shock to 
European balances of payments was cushioned to some degree 
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by the fall in European exchanges, though European exchanges 
in general were not stabilized until ten years after the war. 

If it should turn out that United States prices find a bottom 
at or slightly below the present level, we shall have come through 
the first postwar recession with unprecedentedly little incon- 
venience and damage. There are signs that this may be so, but 
the danger is that repercussions in Europe may react on North 
America and precipitate fresh contraction. Certainly in Canada, 
which as yet has felt very little recession, the further contraction 
of sterling and European purchases already in progress is likely 
to have serious effects. 

The greater worry is not the immediate effect but the doubt 
as to whether the whole grand project of helping the United 
Kingdom and Western Europe to reéstablish themselves is not 
going wrong. It was expected that progress might be slow and 
intermittent. The possibility that there would be setbacks was 
not overlooked. But whether the road was long or short, it was 
assumed that the direction would be right. The right direction 
as far as Canadians are concerned is the direction of convertible 
currencies and against the bilateral balancing of trade between 
pairs of countries. It is the direction of the expansion of trade 
and not the curtailment of imports. Convertibility of currencies 
was obviously given too early a place on the program. The short- 
lived convertible pound of the summer of 1947 is sufficient evi- 
dence of that. What is particularly worrying to Canadians is 
that a good deal of evidence seems to indicate that the restora- 
tion of international equilibrium and the reéstablishment of mul- 
tilateral trade are not the direction in which United Kingdom 
and European plans appear to be moving. 


III 


There is nothing to be gained from minimizing the task 
which the United Kingdom faced at the end of the war. She had 
achieved a war mobilization probably more complete than that 
of any other belligerent. She had therefore the greatest problem 
of redirecting manpower. The most extensive withdrawal of 
labor had been from her export industries. She had sacrificed 
$4.5 billion of overseas assets and the earnings which had come 
from them. She had assumed additional external liabilities of 
more than $11 billion, mainly in sterling and more than half of 
it to India, Burma, and the Middle East. The United States and 
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Canadian loans added another $5 billion of external debt. The 
merchant fleet, a vital earner of foreign exchange, had been 
reduced by a third. It was then estimated that the volume of 
exports must be increased to nearly 175 percent of prewar vol- 
ume if the United Kingdom was once more to achieve a balance 
as against the rest of the world by 1952. By the end of 1948 
exports were 143 percent of the 1938 volume, but the target of 
150 percent for January to June 1949 has not been achieved. 

The achievements of four years are very real but the uncom- 
fortable fact is that they are not enough. A projection of present 
trends will not bring about an equilibrium which will be wel- 
come to North America. It will not bring the goal of a wide 
area of multilateral trade and convertibility of currencies closer. 
It will not provide a firm underpinning for the Atlantic Pact. 
There is grave danger that the present situation may seriously 
endanger Anglo-American solidarity, which is as vital for the 
peace as it was for the war. 

Consideration of the present crisis must take account of two 
sets of facts. In the first place, the provision of postwar assist- 
ance — particularly to the United Kingdom — has been too re- 
stricted. The margins for contingencies have been too thin. The 
installments have been too limited in time. The quotas of the 
International Monetary Fund are, in the light of present day 
prices, ridiculously small. The Canadian quota, for example, 
would not buy one and a half month’s imports. The Canadian 
loan to the United Kingdom was probably as much as could be 
managed and in fact the drawings on it were at too great a rate 
for the Canadian economy to support. The United States loan 
at three times the Canadian figure was (even if no rise in prices 
had taken place) completely inadequate to finance the United 
Kingdom deficit over the probable period of reconstruction ex- 
cept under the most improbably favorable circumstances. The 
Marshall Plan was recognition of this deficiency as well as of 
the inroads made by poor crops and a severe winter. 

Moreover, because of the stalwart efforts of the United King- 
dom to help herself to a new equilibrium through austerity, and 
the precarious position of other European governments, the 
allocations to the United Kingdom did not recognize fully her 
key position in Europe and in a large sector of the world. 

There is a dilemma in the planning of aid, whether by loans 
or gifts. The apparent need is greatest in the earlier years and it 
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seems reasonable to expect that as production rises the external 
aid can be tapered off. It is just in the early years, however, 
when wartime scarcities still persist, that it is impossible to get 
the necessary goods for the money. Only by firm and direct con- 
trols, which neither Canada nor the United States was prepared 
to maintain, would it have been possible to give to Europe the 
goods and services contemplated in the financial aid extended. 
We have now evidently entered a period in which goods are 
likely to be more abundant and in which financial aid given can 
be fully realized in goods. It would be folly to give generous 
money grants when they could not be converted into goods ex- 
cept at rapidly rising prices and refuse them, if still needed, 
when circumstances were such that the real purpose could be 
accomplished. The rehabilitation of the United Kingdom and 
Western Europe is not the first capital project, in which North 
Americans have engaged, to take longer and cost more than the 
original estimates allowed. 

The second apparent fact to be taken into account is that the 
direction of developments in the United Kingdom has not been 
what was desired. There has been great governmental pressure 
in the United Kingdom to increase exports to dollar countries, 
and since 1947 the progress has been notable. But as compared 
with prewar figures, the increase in the volume of exports going 
to the sterling area has been greater than in that going to dollar 
countries. If the direction of public exhortation and organiza- 
tion has been behind dollar exports, it would appear that the 
pull of the price system has been toward the sterling area. It is 
one of the great misfortunes of the postwar period that the 
United Kingdom was politically weak in the quarters of the 
world where the largest sterling balances were held. There was 
no such cutting down of these debts as was contemplated. Despite 
some points of stringency hailed with enthusiasm by London, 
sterling has been relatively plentiful and sterling countries have 
been stronger bidders for United Kingdom exports than have 
dollar countries, particularly when competition had reasserted 
itself. If one is concerned that the dollar countries are draining 
the United Kingdom of dollars, one must also be concerned that 
others are draining her of goods. 

This condition is apt to be represented as the result of the 
unwillingness of dollar countries to import. That is another 
problem which may be serious enough in the future but it is not 
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the immediate problem. What Canadians fear is that as the 
United Kingdom follows the path of diverting imports from 
dollar to sterling sources she will make sterling still more plenti- 
ful in the sterling countries and enable them to bid still more 
strongly for U.K. exports. Dollars will thus become scarcer and 
scarcer, and the sterling countries will become a protective bloc 
supporting a plateau of prices by the stringent application of 
import controls — all in the name of saving dollars. This is not 
the declared intention of the United Kingdom Government, but 
it seems to be the path along which it is reluctantly moving. It 
would appear to be essential that effective steps should be taken 
to get the price system working in the direction of the avowed 
aims of the British Government. Whether this is done by credit 
policies agreed among the sterling-area countries, by direct cost 
cuts, or by a change in the sterling-dollar rate is for the United 
Kingdom to decide. 

Whatever technical views one may hold, the legitimate 
concern of those outside the United Kingdom is that such read- 
justments should be made as would, through the incentives 
distributed by the price system, reinforce the efforts of the gov- 
ernment to increase dollar exports and leave less concentration 
of austerity in the United Kingdom. 

The United States and Canada could offer positive assistance 
in achieving this. In dealing with the sterling balances held by 
India, Egypt and the Middle East, the United Kingdom has 
played a politically weak hand and the results have been eco- 
nomically costly. Canada and the United States hold trump cards 
— hard currency. It may be that for a grant of hard currency 
to be spent on North American goods, India and the others 
would write off two or three times the equivalent in pounds from 
the liabilities of the United Kingdom, and defer sterling draw- 
ings for a period of years. In compensation, the United States 
and Canada would temporarily extend their markets for food 
and capital goods and strengthen important troubled areas. 

There is an additional consideration which is advanced with 
less assurance, and without any desire to raise ideological ques- 
tions. It has been an old and persistent tradition in Canadian 
history that when Canada engaged jointly with the United King- 
dom in Negotiations with a third party, there were likely to be 
economic concessions to gain political ends in which Canada 
had less direct interest than the United Kingdom. The tradition 
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may be historically inaccurate, but it relates to periods when 
Britain had ample economic margin and great political and 
strategic interests. She still has the latter but her economic mar- 
gin is now dangerously thin. The practice of bulk buying on 
long-term contracts seems likely to be costly. In an emergency, 
bulk buying has a great advantage to the buyer in assuring sup- 
plies and to some degree in stabilizing prices. The emphasis in 
the primary producing country is always on stability. In periods 
when supplies are inadequate this means that the buyer assumes 
a large part of the risk. There was a theory current some years 
ago that a country with a large import market could exercise 
great bargaining power and exact favorable terms of trade. This 
is probably true when supplies are redundant and when the buy- 
ing country has limited political interests. The present situation 
would appear to be that the United Kingdom, whose political 
and strategic interests are gravely disproportionate to her pres- 
ent economic resources, is likely to find that in these and other 
negotiations she makes economic concessions she can ill afford. 


IV 


If and when the immediate crisis is overcome, other problems 
loom ahead. In the long run, the United States recession, in its 
present dimensions, is a minor consideration. The United King- 
dom and the sterling area can still make progress in increasing 
their dollar exports if there is a realistic cost adjustment with 
dollar countries. A vital question, however, will still be un- 
answered. It is not whether a balance can be achieved. A balance 
is unavoidable. The question is whether ultimately dollar coun- 
tries will accept the imports, whether they will make the con- 
tinuing investments necessary to balance international trade at 
a high level, or whether they will consciously or otherwise choose 
to balance accounts at the low level of imports they are willing 
to accept. Let us be clear, however, as some British commenta- 
tors are not clear, that this is a question which events have not 
as yet posed. The present unbalance of accounts between dollar 
and European countries is not the result of unwillingness to 
accept imports. It is the deliberately planned result of efforts to 
provide the United Kingdom and Western Europe with more 
goods and services for reconstruction purposes than they could 
themselves produce. The question will be posed, however, as the 
amount of aid diminishes. 
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The problem will confront Canada only in a derived form. 
She can help, but not decisively, in reaching a tolerable solution. 
Canadian propensity to import is high and surpluses on inter- 
national account are easily disposed of by paying off debt in the 
United States. Trouble for the Canadian economy will result 
from any tendency toward bilateral balancing of accounts. The 
United States has been the cheapest and most convenient import 
market and almost the whole of the external debt is payable there. 

For the United States, however, the problem is real and dif- 
ficult and on its answer hangs the fate of the world. It is often 
suggested that the United States has such ample and varied 
resources that she has little need to import. This in fact is irrele- 
vant. Countries do not import because their resources are in- 
ferior to foreign resources, but because there is a comparative 
advantage in using only the more productive resources. 

Once before the United States faced the problem and its an- 
swers led to disaster. As imports from Europe began to rise in 
1920 and 1921, Congress sought relief in the Emergency Tariff 
of 1921 and the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922. The decision 
was particularly harmful because the most notable development 
in the economic world of that day was the great rise in output 
per worker in the United States. International accounts were for 
a time balanced by a large outflow of American capital. For 
reasons which have not been adequately explained, rates of 
wages remained remarkably stable with the result that profit 
margins increased. These were capitalized by the stock market 
at low rates of interest in the stock market boom. The oppor- 
tunities for profit in the market and the attempt to control spec- 
ulation by raising interest rates turned the export of capital into 
an import and led the way to collapse. 

In a practical way, it is false to say that the United States 
must export less or import more, or export more capital. She 
must do all these things. To describe them as alternatives is 
likely to be an evasion of the real answer. 

There are two important considerations in the future course 
of United States policy. To say that the United States tariff con- 
sists of a free list and a prohibited list is a caricature, but a 
revealing caricature. That tariff is backed by a customs adminis- 
tration which gives a foreigner the impression that it considers 
the continued entry of dutiable articles as evidence of gross 
inefhiciency. The trade agreements program has been vigorously 
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and courageously pushed by the Administration; but 50 percent 
of a prohibitive rate is frequently still a prohibitive rate. Com- 
petition has assumed a definite place in United States ideology, 
but the idea still seems limited to domestic competition. There 
are plenty of United States industries whose products could be 
put on the free list with little injury to them and great gain to 
the United States and the world. 

The second consideration is this: If history repeats itself, the 
present recession is likely to bring a significant increase in out- 
put per worker, and at a time when such improvements cannot 
possibly be matched by overseas competitors, except temporarily 
by exchange devaluation. This poses a dilemma. Internally, no 
doubt, the appropriate result would be a gradual decline of 
prices spreading the benefits through an increase in real wages. 
As far as the world situation is concerned, the most helpful re- 
sult would be a continued increase in United States money wages 
which would gradually make products with a high labor content 
unable to compete abroad or at home with the products of 
Europe. 

Canada cannot take decisive action but she can help. Customs 
duties against British goods are lower than those against other 
countries’ products, but many of them are still protective. If 
released from the provisions of the General Agreement, Canada 
could profitably reduce substantially her duties against United 
Kingdom products. 

The full and ultimate crisis is not yet upon us. The events of 
the summer are interim difficulties which, however, give evi- 
dence of wrong directions. But on the answers to the ultimate 
questions hangs the fate of the North Atlantic community which 
in two wars has sprung into being for the salvation of western 
civilization. The Atlantic Pact is so much paper unless behind 
it stand a community of interest and a group of healthy coéper- 
ating nations. There is no salvation for the United States in a 
return to isolation. Divorced from North America, the sterling 
area and Western Europe will be sources of weakness and not 
strength to the United Kingdom. The United Kingdom must 
call the pervasive influence of the price system to her aid in 
mobilizing and directing her exports. The United States, having 
preached competition to the world, must be prepared to live 
with it internationally. 


INSURRECTION FADES IN FRANCE 
By André Géraud 


(“Pertinax’’) 


at the end of 1946 and early in 1947. The Party at that 

time was almost a state within a state—a force strong 
enough to imperil governmental authority if not to capture it. 
But during the last two years it has been dislodged from its key 
positions, the tide of public opinion has run against it, and today 
it is only a fifth column which, in a national crisis, could be 
scattered as it was scattered in the autumn of 1939 after the 
conclusion of the Hitler-Stalin Pact. The story of how that 
Communist power was built up and how it was destroyed sup- 
plies an interesting page of French history. And it is of more 
than local significance, I think, since the question of the promo- 
tion of insurrection by a foreign Power and of the means to be 
taken to combat it is a practical problem in nearly every nation 
not already controlled by the Soviet Union. 

In the elections to the first Constituent Assembly in France, 
which took place on October 21, 1945, the Communists garnered 
26.1 percent of the votes, and after a vehement controversy they 
exacted from General de Gaulle six seats in the Cabinet. Gen- 
eral de Gaulle successfully resisted their claim to receive at least 
one of the three ministerial departments which they thought 
vital for their purposes (Armed Forces, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Ministry of Interior). But he had to give them control 
of the national economy. Marcel Paul, the secretary of the Fed- 
eration of Light and Power Unions, became Minister of In- 
dustrial Production, and filled that office for a year. Charles 
Tillon ruled over the armament industry. Ambroise Croizat 
was appointed Minister of Labor (and a very competent Min- 
ister of Labor he turned out to be). Francois Billoux took over 
the portfolio of Reconstruction. And the outstanding leader 
of the Party, Maurice Thorez, was given the rank of Minister 
of State and a special assignment to supervise recruiting and 
promotion in the French civil service. 

By deft use of the law of May 17, 1946, which nationalized 
all coal mines, Marcel Paul succeeded in carving out for the 
Communist Party a kingdom where his writ ran to the exclusion 
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of any other. The trick was cleverly conceived and unflinchingly 
carried out. According to the nationalization law, a state-owned 
company called “Les Charbonnages de France” was set up on 
May 29. Shortly afterward, nine subordinate companies, also 
state-owned, each one of them concerned with a regional group 
of collieries, were organized. One-third of the members of the 
board of directors of each of those companies was supposed to 
represent the state, one-third labor, and one-third the consumers 
(including various industries closely dependent on a steady and 
cheap supply of coal — the National Company of French Rail- 
ways, etc.). In other words, the law provided that a fair balance 
be kept, in the management of the coal mines, among the three 
major groups involved. But Marcel Paul daringly filled the 
boards with a majority of union officials, on the ground that they 
had been invested with such great responsibilities under the 
Fourth Republic that they must be considered to be competent 
to safeguard the interests not merely of the workers but of the 
state and of the main industrial consumers of coal as well. 

In the “Charbonnages de France,” 14 directors out of 18 were 
representatives of labor, and in the regional companies, 11 out 
of 19. All were Communists, and continued to hold the posts 
they had held for years in the Communist hierarchy, while 
presiding over the boards of directors. M. Duguet, for example, 
the general secretary of the National Federation of Under- 
ground Workers (a Communist union), was in the chair of the 
““Charbonnages de France.” And the directing board of the co- 
operative society at Beaumont (Nord Department), consisting of 
Communists selected by unions, was given the coveted privilege 
of distributing to all miners such foodstuffs, textile products and 
tires as were available in addition to the regular rations. The 
general manager and president of this organization, M. Parent, 
Mayor of Avron, was well known as a Communist propagandist. 

The committees of workmen to report on safety conditions in 
the mines, the consultative committees of workmen empowered 
to keep watch on managerial policy and finances, the grievance 
committees — all these were likewise loaded with Communists. 
The Communists even controlled about 40 percent of the engi- 
neers and foremen in the mines. They dispensed the funds set 
aside for insurance, disability, old age pensions, medical assist- 
ance, family allowances, recreation, etc. And finally, since the 
departments of France where coal mines are located, particularly 
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the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais, contained numberless Com- 
munist municipalities, political power was added to economic 
power. In these areas the Communists had everything their own 
way; neither the Government nor its local representatives, the 
prefects and the subprefects, could dream of overruling them. 

Yet the French Communist Party had to pay a high price for 
these commanding positions in the Government, the adminis- 
trative services and the French economy. When it accepted min- 
isterial responsibilities under General de Gaulle, it had to pre- 
tend that it placed French national interests ahead of the 
interests of the Soviet Union. And indeed, when seen from the 
viewpoint of the Communist Party, there was an alarming tend- 
ency for some French Communists to do just that. The most out- 
spoken exponent of national interests among the Party leaders 
was Ambroise Croizat, the Minister of Labor. Time after time, 
in a trenchant style that Sir Stafford Cripps might have taken 
pride in, he held aloft the ideal of the rebirth of France, de- 
clared that increases of wages were out of season, and insisted 
that increase in industrial production came before all else. Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, showing a suppleness which he has sadly lacked 
ever since, expressed warm appreciation of the attitude of those 
Marxist colleagues of his who seemed to have such an innate 
sense of the majesty of the state. Once at a Cabinet meeting when 
he was reviewing the errors of the Government, he took pains to 
point out that his criticism did not apply to Maurice Thorez. 
According to an eyewitness, Thorez was so pleased that he 
blushed. It looked as though French Communists were being 
turned into efficient British labor ministers. 

Moscow could not permit this to last: the Communists were 
in danger of losing their souls. They had emerged from the elec- 
tions to the Constituent Assembly of November 10, 1946, as 
the strongest single party, and hoped with some reason that a 
working committee of Socialists and Communists which had 
been in existence since 1945 could at last bring the two Parties 
together and that as a result they could win control of the Gov- 
ernment. Then on December 4, in the National Assembly, Mau- 
rice Thorez failed to win the premiership by the narrow margin 
of 31 votes. Thanks to Vincent Auriol, Paul Ramadier, Jules 
Moch and Léon Blum, the Socialists at last broke with the Com- 
munists and the French nation escaped a Communist govern- 
ment by a hairsbreadth. On May 4, 1947, the Communist leaders 
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revolted against the Ramadier Cabinet. They now had five minis- 
terial portfolios; one of their number, Francois Billoux, was 
Minister of National Defense, and Maurice Thorez was vice- 
president of the Council. But more and more they felt over- 
shadowed by the other two major parties — the Socialists of 
Léon Blum and the Popular Republicans (Catholic Democrats) 
of Georges Bidault. The arrangements made by Marcel Paul 
in the nationalized industries were being assailed by the new 
Minister of Industrial Production, Robert Lacoste. They de- 
cided — or, more likely, Moscow decided for them — that par- 
liamentary methods had won them as much ground as they were 
likely to do, and that the time had come for brute force. 


Il 


By the fall of 1947, the Soviet campaign against the Marshall 
Plan was under way. To support it in France, the Communist 
General Confederation of Labor engineered an insurrectionary 
strike in November-December which came within an ace of dis- 
rupting the authority of the government. 

In this strike, and the similar one which was attempted 12 
months later, the Communists resorted to extremes of vio- 
lence. The tradition of French syndicalism, which has unfail- 
ingly been observed in the fiercest battles between capital and 
labor, is that plants and tools, the livelihood of all concerned, 
must be safeguarded. In 1947 and 1948, for the first time in the 
history of French unionism, that tradition was broken. The 
maintenance squads to which Communists had been elected 
often refused to fulfill their tasks. Pumps were not set working 
and pits were flooded; fires were not kept up and coke furnaces 
were damaged. 

Jules Moch, Minister of the Interior, does not conceal that 
in 1947 he very nearly despaired of the life of the Republic. 
Three men planned and directed the battle which saved it: 
Robert Lacoste, the predecessor and then the successor of Marcel 
Paul at the Ministry of Industrial Production; Léon Jouhaux, 
then one of the general secretaries of the General Confederation 
of Labor; and Moch himself, who displayed imperturbable cour- 
age. All three are Socialists. 

Robert Lacoste drastically revised the laws and ordinances 
enacted by Marcel Paul which gave Communists the control of 
key industries. He ruled that none of the representatives of the 
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state, labor and the consumer industries on the board of directors 
of the “Charbonnages de France” could lawfully have any con- 
nection whatever with any of the groups on the board except the 
one he was commissioned to represent. He recalled the Com- 
munists whom Auguste Lecoeur, the Minister in charge of coal 
mines, had appointed as his personal delegates to various boards 
and committees. Wholesale replacements of the same sort were 
made among general managers and managers. 

The workers’ welfare societies were the bailiwick of a M. De- 
lafosse, a Communist official who also acted as deputy manager 
of one of the big coal mines. Delafosse was put on trial for what 
he had done during the strike of 1947, and the welfare societies 
were merged with the administrative services. The Beaumont 
codperative society lost the scandalous monopoly which it had 
turned into a source of strike funds. Finally, a law was passed 
which barred any member of the National Assembly from being 
appointed to boards of directors in the nationalized industries. 

It was because Lacoste had in this way stripped the Com- 
munist Party of its most deadly weapons that Jules Moch, Min- 
ister of the Interior, dared used force against it when the insur- 
rectionary strike of 1947 was called. What Jules Moch did to 
ward off a coup d’état is by now well known. ? Among other meas- 
ures he carried out a purge among the police commissioners 
in Paris and other cities and built up a new organization, half 
police, half military, on the principle that the civil administra- 
tion of the country must be fully equipped to crush incipient 
rebellions without resorting to martial law. He divided the 
French territory into eight districts, plus the Paris area, and put 
at the disposal of the inspectors general in charge of each (with 
rank above divisional commanders in the Army) enough men 
and modern equipment to quell any disturbance. ? 

For several decades Léon Jouhaux was the moving spirit of 
the General Confederation of Labor, but at the time of Libera- 
tion he had to bow before the rising power of Communism. He 
was allowed to continue as the secretary general of the organi- 
zation but was deprived of virtually all authority; the true 
secretary general was a Communist, Benoit Frachon. Jouhaux 
played for time, and behind the scene gathered the elements of 

1See “France Gets to Her Feet,” by André Géraud. Foreign Affairs, April 1949. 


2 Recently, M. Berteaux, the inspector general at Lyons, a man of exceptional ability 
and energy, has been appointed head of the whole network. 
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the third force — democratic, Socialist, anti-Communist. The 
open split came when the strike failed in December 1947. Jou- 
haux set up Force Ouvriére, with a million members. Another 
million workers joined the Christian unions. Two million 
others gave up all union affiliations. The Communists were left 
in the General Confederation of Labor with some 2,000,000 
members instead of 6,000,000. 

In the municipal elections of October 1947 the Communists 
lost some 2 percent of their 1946 vote, and, in the departmental 
elections of March 20, 1949, involving one-third of the depart- 
mental councils only, a further 2.5 percent. The number of 
municipalities and seats in the departmental council wrested 
from them was much higher than such figures would suggest. 
In rural districts, the Communist loss in the March elections was 
more than 6 percent. The Communist army remains formidable; 
but there is a marked decline from the high-water mark of No- 
vember 10, 1946, when the Party polled 5,489,000 out of 265,- 
540,000 votes. 

The quantitative decline of the Communist Party is reflected 
not only in electoral statistics but in the circulation of Communist 
newspapers and weeklies — Humanité included. If the Govern- 
ment changed the electoral law tomorrow to do away with pro- 
portional representation, restored the prewar system of single- 
member constituencies and election by relative or absolute ma- 
jority, and dissolved the present National Assembly, probably at 
least half of the present 183 Communist deputies would be 
thrown overboard. However, the “Popular Republicans” (Cath- 
olic Democrats), one of the two central groups on which the 
Fourth Republic rests, owe many of their seats to proportional 
representation, just as the Communists do. And since the present 
“third force” cabinet wishes the National Assembly to serve out 
its regular term (to October 1951), the Communists need not 
fear an early election. M. Henri Queuille, the present Prime 
Minister, is a country doctor who is averse to surgical opera- 
tions. As he puts it, the Communist artichoke must be plucked 
leaf by leaf. 


III 


Few of the masses of men and women who are responsive to 
the Communist appeal know or care much about the Marxist 
doctrine. Why, then, do they rally to the flag of the Russian 
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revolution? Because they think that their grievances will be 
righted by the Communists more energetically than by any other 
party; and it is well to remember that the chief grievance of the 
working classes, up to the end of last year, centered in a grossly 
unfair distribution of food supplies. 

At the time of the Liberation, popular gratitude toward Russia 
was probably stronger than toward America and Britain. This 
was because Moscow had not been drawn into controversy with 
General de Gaulle and the National Committee as were Roose- 
velt and Churchill, and also because the Russians were believed 
to have paid a higher price in blood than any other people for 
the redemption of Europe. Moreover, the belief spread through 
France that the Soviet state had been purified by the magnificent 
outburst of Russian patriotism, that it had been turned into a 
kind of reformist régime no longer addicted to the pursuit of 
world revolution and that if it remained strong enough to over- 
power Germany on all occasions peace was secure. Disgusted 
with the conspicuous failure of the French élites and upper 
classes, many Frenchmen thought the country could profitably 
take a leaf out of the Russian book. In 1943, but for transport 
difficulties, General de Gaulle would have sent to the Russian 
front the Free French division which was to fight in Libya and 
Tunis. And it is significant that the first French diplomatic move 
after the Liberation was to sign an alliance with the U.S.S.R. 

A further factor that tends to swell the number of Communist 
followers is that the French Socialist Party which was led in 
turn by Jean Jaurés and Léon Blum — the “French section of 
the Second International” as it is wont to style itself — has de- 
generated into a petty bourgeois party shorn of all revolutionary 
glamor. Young folks who long for a new social order, or, at any 
rate, for some drastic change in the existing social order, are (or 
were) attracted to the Communists even though they have no 
interest in Marxist-Leninism. 

In contrast to this large ‘‘outer ring” of Communism in France 
are the selected few who make up the hard core of the Party — 
the cadres, the framework of French Bolshevism. This group is 
completely under the thumb of the Kremlin. There exists with- 
in it a discipline which may imply the severance of family ties 
and can be compared only to the discipline of a religious order. 
Whoever formally adheres to the Party is assigned a cell — 
there are in France, now, some 30,000 cells staffed with some 
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500,000 men and women. The number of Communists in the 
“core” is probably 1,000,000 — some 500,000 who carry Party 
cards (there were 819,000 in December 1946) and another 
500,000 who form the militant wing of the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor. All these stand ready to go to any lengths to carry 
out Moscow’s orders. 

The greatest weakness of the Communist Party is qualitative. 
The leadership is not up to the standard set by Moscow. The 
controls are held, in accordance with the Moscow pattern, by a 
Politburo of 14 members and, under the Politburo, by some 
10,000 salaried officials. There were perhaps as many as 25,000 
salaried officials when the Party had several ministerial depart- 
ments at its command; and many of the leaders are, indeed, more 
attracted by the prospect of a job on the public payroll than the 
prospect of martyrdom. When, in September 1947, A. A. 
Zhdanov ordered the Communist Parties in nine countries to 
frustrate the Marshall Plan by attacking the economic structures 
of those countries, the call for revolutionary action involved too 
sudden a switch from the opportunistic tactics of recent years for 
many French Communist leaders to be able to comply. It baffled 
their wit or was beyond their strength. 

The Communists themselves admit that Party efficiency has 
been impaired. The February 1949 report of the Communist 
Central Committee which has leaked out is a merciless exposé 
of insubordination and carelessness rampant in many places. 
According to the report, the Party directives are often flouted, 
many secretaries of departmental federations follow their own 
ideas, and too many intellectuals of bourgeois education have 
forced their way into the Party. Obviously, a purge was in order, 
and has indeed begun. 

But are the present members of the French Politburo resolute 
enough to carry through the necessary housecleaning? It is 
doubtful. Maurice Thorez, the popular orator of the Party, and 
(to a lesser degree) Jacques Duclos, its parliamentary debater, 
are relatively tame Communists. Participation in governmental 
work suited their taste. Temperamentally, they are very different 
from Etienne Fajon, the Cominform delegate who rules the Com- 
munist press, Léon Mauvais, the head of the Party police and of 
the organization bureau, and André Marty, the ship engineer who 
deserted in the Black Sea in 1917 and is now a narrow-minded 
partisan of a somewhat obsolete type. Many believe that, in an 
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emergency, the men now in command would be superseded by 
new leaders already chosen by Moscow. 


IV 


The tasks of a fifth column are open insurrection, subversion, 
sabotage and espionage. What is the French Communist fifth 
column likely to be able to achieve in these lines? 

Rather little. In 1947, at the time of the first insurrectionary 
strike, 200,000 French troops were mobilized in support of the 
120,000 police who are permanently at the call of the Minister 
of the Interior. Nothing was done to conceal or to soften the 
challenge thrown out to the strikers. Troop trains were run, and 
great quantities of coal were brought from the Ruhr to keep all 
industries going at the usual tempo. The railway men did 
nothing to hamper it. (Incidentally, it was realized then what 
luck it was that the Communist Party had never gained the same 
hold on the nationalized railways as in the coal mines and in elec- 
tricity, gas and other industries.) The miners felt they were 
alone, and this was too much for the spirit of rebellion, if re- 
bellion there was. 

The flagrant failure of the insurrectionary strikes has demon- 
strated that the armed forces can be relied upon to protect the 
Republic against would-be revolutionaries of every description, 
even when the latter screen themselves behind labor claims 
which, in part, have some justification. The Communists were 
prone to think they had many sympathizers in the armed forces, 
since a good proportion of the recruits belong to the working 
classes. In 1944, moreover, General de Gaulle had been prac- 
tically compelled to incorporate in the French Army the maquis 
organization known under the name of Francs Tireurs et Par- 
tisans. The maquis interlocked with the Communist Party. They 
fought bravely on the battlefield, but believed themselves in- 
vested with a revolutionary mission and boldly usurped govern- 
mental authority. Some feared lest the Communist Party had 
thus been provided with a pretorian guard within the Army. But 
the pretorian guard has faded away. 

Taken as a whole, the French officer corps today may be clas- 
sified as “reactionary.” In such surroundings, a Communist, 
however cautiously he may behave, is quickly detected and side- 
tracked. Communist action or propaganda is a rare occurrence 
in the Army. One single case has been reported to me. Last 
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November, at Villerupt (Meurthe-et-Moselle) , when the miners’ 
strike was in full swing, a company of infantry was ordered to 
occupy a factory where strikers had barricaded themselves. The 
120 infantrymen under the command of a captain took the fac- 
tory from the strikers; but suddenly they moved out, and the 
strikers retrieved their loss. The captain was a Communist. 
When Premier Queuille heard of the episode he was deeply con- 
cerned. Was this Communist captain to be the first of a series? 
He was unique. The incident had no sequel anywhere. 

But would a network of Communist maquis come to light if 
circumstances more propitious to revolution did exist? To that 
query a high authority on the French general staff answers that 
no Communist organization which had been put together under- 
ground would have the faintest chance of surviving in the open. 
The experience of 1940-1945 showed that guerrilla warfare, 
which military books had discarded as a systematic method of 
fighting, had regained validity. The French general staff, in par- 
ticular, has reason to be well aware of this, and has in fact given 
the subject a great deal of study. Elaborate preparations have 
been worked out not only to eliminate guerrillas, if ever they are 
unleashed on French soil, but also to assist in the formation of 
partisan bands in enemy lands and to support them with supplies 
and, in some contingencies, with airborne troops. To protect 
French territory against guerrillas, 300,000 men have been given 
special training and up-to-date equipment. Teams of skilled 
workers who could quickly repair damage inflicted upon rail- 
ways, bridges, etc., have been organized, and the arrangements 
are being continuously perfected. Successful Communist insur- 
rection is not a possibility. 

In the field of sabotage and espionage the Communists are 
more dangerous, and here, too, the great strikes of 1947 and 1948 
provided the state with valuable experience in checkmating 
them. The Communist leadership ordered sabotage of every 
conceivable kind; but even so the results were not too impres- 
sive. In his speech on November 16, 1948, Jules Moch listed 50 
cases of destruction of equipment, and 367 cases of assault. The 
reluctance of the average workman to destroy the tools that he 
regards as his means of existence was much stronger than the 
Communist leaders expected. The slow-down — what the British 
call “cacanny” — is a form of sabotage more difficult to check; 
but in France it can hardly resist premium payments. 
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Perhaps the most successful sabotage to the credit of the 
French Communists was more or less inadvertent, namely, sabo- 
tage by incompetence — the incompetence of officials given jobs 
by the Party. For example, two Communist ministers, MM. 
Fernand Grenier and Charles Tillon, reigned in turn over the 
destinies of the air forces, and under them all managerial func- 
tions fell into the hands of Communists. This explains why the 
recovery of French air power has been so slow, and also why 
Communist officers still are more numerous in the air forces than 
in the land forces. They are being methodically cleaned out, 
however, and in about ten months French factories will again 
be producing up-to-date fighting planes. 

The danger of espionage is real, though it would not be easy, 
nowadays, to come across a Communist installed in a post of 
power in the administrative services or in the armed forces. The 
best known adept of Communism in the Army was a general 
who had been a mate of General de Gaulle at St. Cyr, and whom 
de Gaulle sent to Moscow as the head of a military mission. He 
has vanished from active service. In the diplomatic service, the 
appointment of one single secretary of embassy was conceded 
to the Communists in 1945-1946: they had asked for four. Last 
year, this exceptional diplomat was recalled from his post and is 
serving now in a nonpolitical section of the Quai d’Orsay. A 
dozen minor officials are supposed to have set up a cell there; 
they are known to everyone. The true difficulty begins with the 
very small fry — the hundreds of clerks, typists, secretaries, etc., 
within whose reach a confidential document may come. But they 
are scattered, they seldom have a room to themselves and such a 
thing as supervision and investigation does exist. Since 1947 a 
slow process of housecleaning has gone on. 

A few months ago, seven subordinate Army officers of Com- 
munist leaning were put under arrest and charged with having 
supplied a newspaper with secret information. Most have been 
released. Only one of them was in a position to give away any- 
thing of importance, and he is still in custody. His connection 
with the Communist Party is a matter of doubt. 

The most disturbing question that arises in this connection 
concerns Frederic Joliot-Curie, the high commissioner for atomic 
energy, who openly displays Communist affiliations. The toler- 
ance he has enjoyed up till now on the part of the Government 
he owes to M. Raoul Dautry, a former Minister of Armament, a 
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true patriot and staunch conservative. M. Dautry swears that 
Joliot-Curie will never impart confidential information to any 
foreigner, even a Russian, and, as it were, “goes bond” for him. 
This rather odd state of affairs can hardly last much longer. 


yy. 


To complete the story with some general conclusions: 

First, American aid to Western Europe beyond question tipped 
the balance against the Communist Party in France. There were 
two crucial times: in 1946-1947, when ministerial power came 
within reach of the Communists, and in the autumn of 1947 and 
the autumn of 1948, when the insurrectionary strikes were un- 
leashed. If masses of unemployed had been wandering in the 
streets at those moments the Socialist Party of Léon Blum might 
have been induced to stick to the alliance with the Communists, 
and the measures devised by Jules Moch to put down insurrec- 
tion might have been much more difficult to carry out. Mar- 
shall aid, and the funds which came earlier, prevented that. 

Second, the French Communists now have no chance to govern 
France unless there is an invasion of French territory by the Red 
Army. Some of our American friends infer from this that arma- 
ments ought not to be supplied to the French Army, since a 
Russian invasion, though improbable, must be regarded as pos- 
sible until France’s national defense has been rebuilt; thus, they 
say, there is a danger of American equipment falling into the 
hands of the Russians. The best answer to this is that if France 
were overrun the Russians would in any case secure booty of 
many kinds and that the only remedy for this danger is to end 
the “military vacuum” as quickly as possible. It will take three 
or four years before the goal of West European military recon- 
struction can be fully reached; but as the result of her own 
exertions plus American assistance, France will before that have 
an army capable of resisting the invaders or, at any rate, of 
avoiding capture. The greatest danger would be a prolongation 
of the “military vacuum” after 1952—the time the Soviet 
Union will supposedly become an “atomic Power.” Then re- 
sistance might indeed seem hopeless and morale everywhere 
would sink. The time to work to avoid that is now. 

Third, the French Government must take even more energetic 
measures to purge the civil service of Communist and semi-Com- 
munist elements. Abrogation of the right of government em- 
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ployees to strike is overdue; but little can be achieved in that 
direction without the concurrence of the Socialist Party. 

Fourth, as long as parliamentary institutions function nor- 
mally, no Cabinet can unqualifiedly charge a Party boasting 183 
Deputies in the National Assembly with treason and felony. 
Evidence which judges and courts find adequate for indictment 
for treason is hard to collect. The words of Maurice Thorez 
about the welcome which the Red Army would find in France 
(reéchoed by so many Communist leaders in unison in so many 
lands that instructions from Moscow are clearly indicated) are 
not enough, if closely examined, to support a successful penal 
action. Thorez and his friends cleverly qualified their remarks 
with some such clause as “‘on the day the Red Army comes to 
liberate France,” etc. In court this would supply a way of escape. 
Doubtless, however, the Ministry of Interior knows more about 
Communist activities and Russian intervention than Jules Moch 
has thought fit to reveal. 

In the past, the Soviet Government has professed itself com- 
pletely unconcerned whenever complaints have been made about 
its relationship with foreign Communists: it has asserted that 
any national government is at liberty to do whatever it likes 
within its own frontiers. Mustapha Kemal, 25 years ago, availed 
himself of such assurances to destroy the Turkish Communists 
at the very moment when he was tightening his country’s bonds 
with Russia. Whether the Kremlin would show the same toler- 
ance today is anybody’s guess. 


BRITISH AIMS IN AFRICA 


By Elspeth Huxley 


HREE times in history has an empire sloughed off into 
independence from the British Isles: America first, then 
the four white Dominions, lastly the four new Asiatic 
nations. Now attention is directed toward the fourth and 
last empire, which lies almost wholly within the tropics and 
mainly in Africa. It is to Africa that Britain must look for 
that field for investment, source of raw materials and expanding 
market which she needs in order to survive, and she must win 
it quickly from the swamps and forest and highveld of the last 
continent to be pioneered. 

The drive to “open up” this treacherous and fascinating land 
has in fact begun. Nor is Britain the only nation concerned. 
France, Belgium and Portugal have big stakes in Africa’s fu- 
ture and are turning more to development, as yet with very lim- 
ited codrdination and in pursuit of at least three different 
policies. But the fundamental fact is the same. For centuries, 
indeed millennia, Africa slumbered. Held in their rigid tribal 
mold, men lived as their ancestors before them, neither striving 
after nor desiring change. Now the mold is broken, the old ways 
are dying, and African man is suddenly conscious of a new, 
bewildering, turbulent world and faced with the colossal task of 
building a new society from the ruins of the old. Seldom in his- 
tory, if ever, has change struck at a continent so swiftly and 
with so little mercy, allowing no time for adjustment and no 
room for compromise, and confronting the four western nations 
with the obligation so to shape their policies as to bring material 
prosperity to the land and spiritual hope to the people. Can it 
be done? That is today’s enigma in Africa. 


II 


We must note first that we are dealing here only with that 
half of the continent lying within the tropics. North Africa was 
opened up 2,000 years ago by the Romans and still forms part 
of the Mediterranean world. South Africa was colonized over a 
century ago, first by the Dutch and then by the British, and 
forms a self-governing Dominion, independent of the western 
nations. It is the great “black belt” stretching some 3,000 miles 
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from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean with which we are con- 
cerned — Negro Africa, occupied by more than 100,000,000 
people of many different races and tribes, and speaking more 
than 700 different tongues. In area, it is about three times as 
large as the United States and in resources it is almost as 
varied. 

It is the minerals that have so far been most thoroughly ex- 
ploited. Gold and coal enrich the Union of South Africa and, 
with thriving chrome mines, sustain also the British colony 
immediately to the north, Southern Rhodesia. North of that 
again lies the central African copper belt, shared between Brit- 
ish Northern Rhodesia and the prosperous Belgian Congo: a 
strange outcrop of modern industry and huge labor camps in 
the heart of barren, dry, monotonous bush, and probably the 
world’s greatest deposit of copper-bearing ores. To the north- 
east lie unexploited lead and coal fields and the largest single 
diamond mine in the world, discovered as recently as 1941 by 
a Canadian geologist. To the west lie the gold and diamonds 
of the Gold Coast and the tin of Nigeria, and underground, 
everywhere, mineral deposits still unsuspected or untapped. As 
yet, no oil fields have been discovered. 

In matters of agricultural production, the colonial Powers 
follow two opposite policies, in some cases simultaneously. There 
is the plantation system, developed to its highest pitch in the 
Belgian Congo, where land is leased for long terms to big com- 
panies such as Unilever and used for the scientific production of 
export crops such as oil palms, rubber, cotton, coffee, tea. Sisal, 
too, is grown by these methods in Tanganyika and Kenya, both 
under British control. Such up-to-date plantations are but small 
islands dotted about a great ocean of peasant proprietorship, the 
prevailing system throughout the colonial section of the conti- 
nent; in British West Africa no European company is al- 
lowed to buy or lease land. In the Gold Coast, half the world’s 
supply of cocoa is grown by Africans on their own small farms 
and in East Africa a great deal of coffee. In both cases, Africans 
themselves are considerable employers of labor, and some for- 
tunes are made. A few Gold Coast Africans have been assessed 
for taxation at incomes of over £10,000 a year, and in Uganda 
there are one or two Baganda landowners drawing revenues 
from estates of more than 50,000 acres. The cattle lands lie 
mostly on the highveld in the east and east-center. Development 
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has scarcely yet been started, save in the Kenya highlands where 
British settlers have imported English cattle and improved both 
breed and pastures. Disease, poor grass and lack of water have 
hitherto conspired together to hold back a great area of poten- 
tial stock-raising country from easing the world’s shortage of 
proteins. 

Such a cursory and incomplete sketch of tropical Africa’s 
resources would seem to support the current belief in the poten- 
tialities of this last undeveloped land — ““Tomorrow’s Conti- 
nent,” as it has been called. Some consider that Britain’s best 
hope of a solution to her dollar crisis lies in building up there 
alternative sources of supply. And it is true that the basis for 
reciprocal trade does exist between Africa and not Britain only 
but all Western Europe: on the one hand, a raw-material-pro- 
ducing region crying out for capital development and manufac- 
tures, on the other an industrial area in as dire a need of markets. 

This is the dynamic behind the now rather notorious ground- 
nut scheme in Tanganyika, the largest single project launched 
by the British since the war. The idea is imaginative: to open up 
with mechanized equipment nearly 3,000,000 acres of unin- 
habited or sparsely inhabited bush, nearly all infested by the 
tsetse fly and without communications; to build railways, a 
modern port and new cities in the wilderness; and to raise, by 
scientific means, large tonnages of groundnuts to help meet the 
world’s fat deficiency. It was always admitted that the project 
would be expensive, but owing to top-heavy administration, 
lack of knowledge and sheer bad luck, it is to cost the British 
taxpayer about three times as much as he bargained for. This 
scheme was overambitious and has been badly handled by the 
Overseas Food Corporation, the government agency responsible; 
but the idea is nevertheless sound. 

This is only one of several planned developments. In general, 
these are of two kinds. There are those, like the groundnut 
scheme, designed to increase the economic wealth of colonial 
Africa and ultimately to pay their way. Others of this nature 
include the damming of the Upper Nile and the generating of 
cheap hydroelectric power to serve a large and thickly popu- 
lated region round Lake Victoria. A further hydroelectric 
scheme is proposed for Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and 
a project to open up the coal and lead deposits in the remotest 
corner of Tanganyika, the United Nations Trust Territory ad- 
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ministered by Britain. Other proposals are as yet more nebulous, 
but could add greatly to the wealth of equatorial Africa, at pres- 
ent so lightly and patchily exploited that this whole vast region 
contributes less than 3 percent of the total amount of world 
trade. 

At present Southern Rhodesia, for instance, supplies rather 
over one-fifth of Britain’s consumption of tobacco. Given en- 
couragement, east and central Africa could probably produce 
nearly all of it; hitherto the taste of the British public and the 
interests of American producers have prevented such encourage- 
ment. Much of the cotton and many of the fats could be raised 
in Africa, and, in time, a good deal of the meat. A new discovery 
made by chemists working for Imperial Chemical Industries 
has, for the first time, made feasible a great increase in meat pro- 
duction. This is antrycide, a drug believed to offer almost com- 
plete protection against diseases carried by tsetse flies. If it 
succeeds, several million square miles of bush will ultimately, 
though not for some time, be fitted for the raising of cattle. 

A second set of projects falls under the head of “welfare,” 
and includes such urgently needed benefits as roads (almost 
everywhere primitive), schools, mass education projects, hospi- 
tals, dispensaries, cheap literature, better markets and — per- 
haps of all things most important —a great extension of affor- 
estation and soil conservation. These good works cannot yield 
an immediate return in cash, but their advocates expect them to 
pay a long-term dividend in greater human productivity, con- 
tentment and skill. Since most of colonial Africa is rat-poor, 
they are being paid for in part, though not wholly, by the Brit- 
ish taxpayer, who has voted a sum of £120,000,000 for the pur- 
pose, interest-free. 

Inevitably, this new drive to open up Africa — significantly 
an affair of large, costly government schemes and not, as in the 
past, of the heroic, predatory and often picturesque forays of 
individuals — will encounter difficulties, some of nature’s mak- 
ing and some of man’s. Of the two, the first set are probably the 
easier to deal with. Drought, disease, distance — those dragons 
in the path of progress can, with vigor, resolution and expense 
be conquered ; the scientist and the engineer will see to it. More 
difficult, more complex are the problems set by human nature; 
and it must be said that, as yet, very little progress has been 
made towards their mastery. 
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These problems may be roughly summed up thus: advance in 
Africa is impossible without the full and eager codperation of 
the African people. And hitherto, in spite of many obvious bene- 
fits derived and others promised, they have shown increasing 
distrust for the white man’s intentions and growing reluctance 
either to believe what he says or to play their full part in work- 
ing with him toward economic prosperity. 

At first sight this seems absurd, and indeed it is often a nose- 
cutting operation. A voluntary campaign to terrace badly eroded 
land is, with scientific supervision, launched by the government 
and carried through at first by the people; enter the native poli- 
ticians, and in a few weeks the scheme is abandoned, the chiefs 
who have helped to work it threatened with violence. Those 
who suffer are the people themselves, whose crops fail and who 
go hungry. Or the cocoa trees which support the whole economy 
of the Gold Coast contract “swollen shoot” disease, and the only 
way to stop infection spreading is to cut them down. At first this 
is done; then, once more, enter the native politicians; and in a 
very short time the cutting of trees — for which compensation 
is paid — has to be abandoned. Again, it is the native cocoa 
farms that suffer. It would be a mistake to suppose this attitude 
universal; on the contrary, all over Africa a great deal of solid, 
unobtrusive work toward bettering health and agriculture pro- 
ceeds with full codperation between white and black. Neverthe- 
less — and this is what is disturbing — it is on the increase, and 
most in evidence not among backward peasants but among the 
more sophisticated and educated folk. 

The reasons for this deterioration are in the main political 
and social. To take the second first: we do not always realize 
how much must be destroyed in order to rebuild, or how drastic 
that destruction must be to the human beings involved in it. The 
customary way of life of the African, that is, the life of the tribe, 
is incompatible with westernism. It must go, and in places is 
going quickly. The question is, what will replace it? 

European administrators talk of “preserving what is best in 
the old” to blend with “‘what is best in the new.” In other words, 
they want the best of both worlds for the African —a natural 
and human wish, but one never likely to be satisfied. You cannot 
change societies selectively, picking out the plums and throwing 
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the rest away; the whole pudding must be remade. In deliber- 
ately destroying what was “bad” in tribalism the white man is 
breaking also most of what was “good.” And the “good” in- 
cludes discipline, loyalty, faith and the sense of community, of 
working together for common ends, which was one of tribalism’s 
strongest features. The result is a generation which sometimes 
seems — these generalizations are of course by no means uni- 
versally valid — all froth and no body, easily led, ignorant yet 
arrogant, indisciplined, above all self-seeking and unstable. In 
practical ways this means, with other things, that young men 
do not seem willing to put in the hard work needed to build a 
new country. You cannot open up a continent just with fine 
speeches and good engineers. People must work, and work very 
hard, and there is no evidence that Africans, in the mass, have 
realized this. 

The great majority work not for settlers or mines or govern- 
ments but for themselves, on their small and crudely farmed 
plots. The first and most urgent need of Africa is to raise the 
pitifully low productivity of these peasant holdings and to 
arrest a hastening decline of soil fertility which will, at the 
present rate, soon threaten the whole continent with starvation. 
In the past, tribal agriculture was inefficient, but it got by 
because there was plenty of land, and soil could be rested under 
bush for long periods and at frequent intervals. Epidemics kept 
cattle and human populations down to a level where the dry 
pastures and the soil could support them. ‘Today, in most places 
there is not plenty of land, because populations are everywhere 
going up by leaps and bounds, thanks to medical services and 
to the grip of law and order. The most terrifying single fact 
about tropical Africa is that in most parts the population will 
at the present rate of increase, double itself in 30 years. Where 
is double the food to come from, and more than double? This 
is a nightmare that keeps conscientious officials awake at night 
and so far there has been no answer. 

Part of the answer, at least, must be the greatly improved pro- 
ductivity of land already under cultivation. That it could pro- 
duce far more, properly farmed, is undeniable. It boils down to 
the question of how to get the African to farm it properly with- 
out using the methods of coercion employed, for instance by 
the Russians when faced with a similar problem among their 
own peasants, methods repudiated by the Western Powers. 
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On the face of it, persuasion would seem easy. If you put side 
by side two plots of cotton, one grown by ordinary native and 
the other by scientific methods, and if the yield from the scien- 
tific plot is four times higher than that from the native, almost 
any African, you might say, would see the point and follow the 
new methods, none of which is complicated or costly. But that 
does not happen. I have visited an experimental station where 
this has been done for 15 years, and Africans whose land marches 
with the station’s, who can see the difference by looking over a 
fence, still follow the old ways. Superstition, suspicion and con- 
servatism are formidable, and there is something else also, a 
factor to which the name “tropical inertia” has with good reason 
been given. 

Some hold tropical inertia to be a matter of health and diet 
only: remove the debilitating diseases that ravage the African 
— in some places hookworm and malarial infestations reach 
almost 100 percent — and feed him on a properly balanced diet, 
and he would be as pushful and alert as the next man. No one 
questions that real improvements in the shockingly low stand- 
ards of health in the tropics would make great differences, but 
doubts are growing as to whether this is the complete answer. 
There is also the climate to be reckoned with, the whole soft, 
enervating feel of the tropics. Nowhere in the world, perhaps, 
is it so easy to exist and so hard to excel. Readers of ‘Toynbee 
will recall that of the 26 civilizations believed by him to have 
arisen in the world’s history, not one has ever come into being 
within the tropics. And they will find the reason in his theory 
of “challenge and response.” The challenge can be too tough, as 
in the Arctic, or too feeble, and that is Africa’s case. It may be 
that no virile civilization is likely to form and thrive in lands 
without winters to stimulate hardihood and forethought (e.g. 
the storage of food). 

This is a theory only, and history may disprove it; in the 
meantime, it is a fact that Africans on their own land do not 
work as men of other races do, and that much which is being 
done for them by benevolent governments, in the form of free 
social services and famine relief in bad seasons, weakens rather 
than sharpens the stimulus to labor. This matter was reduced 
to a set of telling figures at a small-holding experimental station 
in Kenya. The average cash income of the inhabitants of this 
region, derived from the sale of surplus produce, is 50 shillings 
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a year. On the experimental plots, by the use of a few cheap and 
simple practices like rotations and manuring, yields were in- 
creased tenfold, and the cash income of families cultivating 
six-acre plots raised to 200 shillings yearly. 

Continual propaganda is carried out to convince the sur- 
rounding people that, by following the methods suggested, they 
too could increase their income fourfold, greatly improve their 
diet and save their deteriorating land. Very few have responded. 
In the opinion of the officer in charge, the main reason is be- 
cause, in order to enjoy the higher output, an eight-hour work- 
ing day is needed; whereas “improvidence, laissez faire and 
indolence, combined with the general peasant tendency to enjoy 
life to the full and visit every burial, beer drink and market, 
reduce the average working day to five hours.” And it was found 
recently on a group of East African sisal estates that the average 
working week was 23 hours. The day’s task was normally com- 
pleted by 11.30 a.m. and all inducements by way of bonuses to 
put in overtime rejected. 

Many Europeans, sweating in the stifling heat of a tropical 
afternoon, wonder if, after all, the Africans are not wiser. Better 
to lie in the shade, idly gossiping at the market, than to strive in 
the sun for extra reward to go, perhaps, on a shirt, a pound of 
tea or a term’s schooling for one of the children; better to go 
without than to sacrifice leisure. And, in valuing leisure, are not 
Africans chiming in with the modern trend in Europe and 
America toward shorter hours and less toil? Who are we to tell 
them to work harder when we make a principle of doing less 
ourselves? 

Africans may be right so to value leisure, but that is not the 
way to open up a continent. No country ever has been developed 
save by the hard, unremitting and prolonged labors of the mass 
of its citizens, nor will it ever be; until this is known and acted 
on, many of the schemes being so hopefully canvassed will never 
reach maturity. Already a shortage of manpower holds up some 
projects and impairs the efficiency of others. It is the very low 
output, due to the irregularity and the inefficiency of labor, that 
creates the shortage, and the fact that many active men scarcely 
work at all, leaving most of the field labor to their wives, whose 
universal task it is, throughout tropical Africa, to raise the food 
crops, while the husband takes care of crops like palm-oil and 
cocoa which bring in money. 
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Paradoxically, European rule has in some ways made the 
problem harder. In the past, men obeyed their chiefs and elders 
without argument. No young man, for instance, was normally 
allowed to drink liquor, and drunkenness among those below 
the status of elders was almost unknown. Now there are parts 
where drunkenness among young men is so common that it seri- 
ously interferes with production. The problem is not merely to 
make people work harder but to replace the dying discipline 
of the tribe with some new system of belief and order. It is a 
question of giving men an object to work for, a purpose in life. 

This brings us to the last obstacle in the path of Africa’s 
development: the political factor. The declared aim of British 
policy is to bring about self-government in the shortest possible 
time. These black lands are seen as the last inheritors of those 
principles of freedom which have created as independent na- 
tions Canada and India, Burma and Ceylon — last because they 
are, by all standards, the most backward, and because the Euro- 
pean ferment has been at work in them only for some 50 years. 

When this goal was proclaimed, the process of achieving self- 
government was seen as one of gradual evolution, allowing time 
to learn from experience and to build up a healthy economy and 
a sound, well-informed public opinion. Estimates of the time 
needed for this were shunned; but as it had taken Britain more 
than a thousand years to evolve her political and economic sys- 
tem, it was universally assumed that the pace would be a slow 
one. And a second important assumption was made. Education 
could not, for practical reasons, be provided immediately for 
all; the policy was to concentrate first on training the few, who 
would then become leaders of the many. So, with no little diffi- 
culty and struggle, a new élite was created out of primitive 
tribesmen: an élite educated in western fashion to be school- 
masters, doctors, lawyers, engineers, traders, clerks, civil serv- 
ants — and politicians. The assumption was that this élite would 
remain, on the whole, loyal to the European connection and 
anxious to help raise the general level of their backward fellows: 
that from the white man’s point of view they would be co6éper- 
ators, not opponents. 

The plan has gone wrong in two important ways. First, the 
time to be allowed for the period of political training has been 
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drastically cut. People no longer think in centuries but in dec- 
ades, or even in single years. African politicians, new-hatched 
and raw, repeatedly told that self-government is to be “pressed 
on with” at the quickest possible speed, naturally start to demand 
it not for their children but for themselves, here and now. And 
when white authority, a little taken aback, starts to point out 
some of the difficulties, the colonial politician immediately sup- 
poses that this is part of a subtle plot to postpone indefinitely the 
day of freedom, which for him is also the day of power. 

And so the second assumption, that the élite will remain 
codperators, is exploded too. A considerable number, cut off by 
education from their own society and background and yet not 
integrated into the European’s, are turning sour and losing no 
chance to inject the venom of suspicion and race-hatred into the 
minds of their less sophisticated fellows. Since these young men 
are the natural leaders of the still ignorant and illiterate masses, 
looked up to almost as gods because they have in their hands the 
coveted magic of education, their powers to influence opinion, 
aided and abetted by the British tradition of free speech, are 
almost monopolistic. 

The rising tempo of events has so hastened matters that politi- 
cal developments which might have been spread over a century 
have been crammed into the last three years. In that time Ni- 
geria has had two new constitutions, each making long strides 
toward self-rule. Nigeria and the Gold Coast now have African 
majorities in the legislature. In the Gold Coast, political riots 
were followed by the promise of African ministers to preside 
over government departments and a policy of “Africanization” 
of the civil service which will quickly and drastically reduce 
the number of Englishmen in high places. 

Some observers feel that too much is made of the difficulties 
of self-government in these raw countries. Having got so far, 
they urge, the best course is to press on to the conclusion, taking 
with faith and courage a leap in the dark that the good sense of 
the African will, in good time, justify. This may well be true; 
since retreat is impossible, a bold advance may be the wisest 
policy. Yet it is also true that history has much to say of the 
results of handing over to a small — a very small — minority of 
privileged persons (as the educated African is privileged above 
his peasant brother) all the powers of government before a 
fairly considerable body of citizens with critical judgment and 
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independent views has been formed to keep them in check. 
While there is no reason to suppose that Negroes are less intelli- 
gent, given the same opportunities, than anyone else, there is 
equally no reason to suppose that they are far more virtuous. 
And only a community of angels could withstand the tempta- 
tions which would lie in the path of a small native oligarchy, to 
whom power would be surrendered, in countries where the pro- 
portion of the even barely literate to the rest of the community 
is seldom higher than one in twenty. This is the road not to 
democracy but to tyranny. 

And even if Africans were angels, they would still be unable, 
at the present time, to muster a sufficient body of trained and 
seasoned men to carry on the government, the technical services 
and the necessary development, and to steer a transitional society 
through the shoals and maelstroms of the modern world. They 
have not the unity, the resources, and above all the experience. 
Britain may be blamed for having done too little between the 
wars to produce them, but this does not alter the fact that an 
adequate corps of trained and able men is not there, and cannot 
be manufactured overnight. It takes 15 years to educate a person 
and at least another 15 to equip him with the experience needed 
in political leadership. And, meanwhile, a new factor has inter- 
vened. This is Communism, the refuge of the disgruntled, the 
restless and the ambitious. 

There has probably been some exaggeration about the Com- 
munistic threat, but there is no doubt that contacts have been 
made with certain African political leaders. The truth probably 
is that Communists do not at present need to come into the open, 
being content to ally themselves with the various nationalist 
bodies which have sprung up everywhere to press for quicker 
political advances, and with the embryonic trades unions. Lead- 
ership of these bodies can then, by degrees, be gathered into 
Communist hands, following the well-tried and now almost 
universally applied technique of the Party. 

In the Gold Coast, for instance, an African trained in London 
was sent out to take over the secretaryship of the largest politi- 
cal body there, the United Gold Coast Convention; and within 
a few months the first serious rioting took place since the paci- 
fication of the country. Another cheap and easy way for Com- 
munist influence to infiltrate is through African students sent 
to British universities, and there is no doubt that a deliberate 
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attempt has been made to gather into the fold many of these 
young men. In presenting themselves as friends and allies in the 
struggle for freedom against British imperialism, Communists 
have cleverly linked themselves to the strongest political force 
in the colonies, the newly-awakened fervor of nationalism, no 
doubt with full confidence that they will be able to direct and 
control it for their own ends. 

This, then, is the position: on the one hand the need and some 
of the potentialities for an economic forward drive, and on the 
other political and social factors which hold back, and may even 
frustrate, that advance. It is a pull devil, pull baker affair, and 
there is no man living who can say which way events will fall 
out. 


Vv 


The truth is that Britain in Africa is pursuing two opposite 
and contradictory aims. On the one hand is, as we have seen, 
the aim to develop, to open up and expand; on the other, to give 
political freedom to countries at present too immature, back- 
ward and unstable to use it wisely. The two aims are incom- 
patible. The danger is that quick self-government will lead to 
chaos and perhaps Communist influence, and thence to the 
wiping out of economic gains, to the loss of invested capital and 
possibly even to the strategic encirclement of the west. 

What is to be done? Abandon Africa or repudiate self-gov- 
ernment? The first is impossible if the west wishes to survive. 
The second would entail breaches of faith, reproaches by for- 
eign Powers, and colonial disturbances on a scale too great to 
be contemplated. Nor is the British public by any means con- 
vinced of the need. It holds to the comfortable hope that some- 
how or other Africa will survive her “growing pains” and learn 
to work self-government satisfactorily, that appeasement of the 
nationalists will lead to happier relations. Thus it seems most 
unlikely that any drastic change in British policy will occur. 

Is there, then, no hope that the economic program will be 
carried through to success? To admit this would be to plunge 
too deep into defeatism. There is hope, but perhaps it is justified 
only if certain things are done, or not done, to overcome the 
social and political dangers. 

The first is a slowing up in the tempo of political advance 
until time has allowed the emergence of more seasoned leaders 
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and the development of a more alert public opinion, combined 
with a firmer tone throughout the British administration. If 
this is to come about, there must be sympathy and understanding 
from other non-Communist nations, above all from the United 
States. This understanding of the issues, it is fair to say, has not 
yet been in evidence. Americans who support any move to 
liquidate the “British imperialism,” which has for so long been 
a bogey, need to realize that imperialism’s heir is less likely to be 
a series of prosperous Negro democracies than the return of 
chaos, as for example in Burma, which plays straight into Com- 
munist hands. 

A slowing down in the tempo of political advance is not, of 
course, in itself sufficient. It is a playing for time. Vigorous 
efforts are needed also to save the soil from destruction, to dispel 
the people’s ignorance, to convince them of the truth of the 
ancient saying that God helps them who help themselves, to 
enlist their loyalty and enthusiasm in the task of building their 
own countries, and to restore on a new basis some of the disci- 
pline and community spirit that has perished. 

Discussion of how all this might be done would need a book, 
and a Solomon to write it. One can say only that it must be done 
if hopes of economic advancement are not to beckon us, like an 
Irish traveller, ever deeper into the bog. “Except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build it.” Today the identity 
of the Lord may be clouded but the words are as true as when 
they were written; and we have still our golden calves whose 
worship leads to perdition. We have still the human element to 
reckon with; and one of the crucial questions of our time, for 
ourselves no less than Africans, is whether, in this age of cen- 
tralized bureaucracies, our rulers, no longer lords or bankers 
but great impersonal departments, have not, under mountains of 
protocol and paper, buried the human touch too deeply. 
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By Byron Dexter 


the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 

tural Organization can fail to catch the sense of 
promise and latent strength which this agency communicates. 
But it is no less true that UNESCO’s work is at an extreme 
pitch of confusion. Its projects are indescribably multifarious. 
There are several hundred of them (no one can say how many), 
some of first importance, some absurd —a conglomeration 
defying summary. The program seems a huge catchall of 
internationalist schemes, chosen or rejected for no reason which 
is comprehensible even to most delegates at UNESCO confer- 
ences, let alone to the general public. 

In many quarters the agency is beginning to pay the most 
severe penalty which can be exacted from a public body — it 
is not being taken seriously. Nor can this be written off merely 
as evidence of ‘“‘anti-intellectualism” by the press and the 
public; some of the other specialized agencies of the United 
Nations formulate their programs in terms much more ab- 
struse without provoking such a response. A not unfriendly 
commentator recently dismissed UNESCO with the good hu- 
mored verdict: “that organization in search of a purpose.” The 
regularity with which supporters of the agency, at conferences 
and in committees, begin their deliberations by addressing them- 
selves to the very question of what it is supposed to be 
doing, suggests that the remark all too accurately locates the 
point at which UNESCO now finds itself after about three years’ 
work. 

The easiest explanation for the confusion into which 
the agency has fallen, and the one most often advanced, is 
“poor administration.” It is true that the form of the budget 
leaves much to be desired. The $2,000,000 allocation for Gen- 
eral Administration seems an undigested lump, and recom- 
mendations for a “program budget” make out a good case for 
change. Moreover, the division of UNESCO’s activities into 
the general fields of Natural and Social Science, Philosophy 
and the Humanities, Education, and so on, more or less ar- 
bitrarily adopted as a way of getting started, has been retained, 
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and with it the implication that something must as a matter of 
course be distributed to everybody. 

But much of the criticism of administration seems unjust. 
UNESCO’s “housekeeping” expenses appear to run about 
the same as those of other U.N. agencies; and, after all, it is the 
Executive Board, not the Director General, which draws up 
these immense programs, and the General Conference which 
approves them. It was inescapable that an organization with 
limited funds and a large number of clients, entering more or 
less uncharted territory, would spread itself thin, and the need 
for a strong Director General seemed obvious; yet Dr. Hux- 
ley’s authority was deliberately curtailed by the Executive 
Board. Sefior Torres Bodet, the new Director General, has in 
his turn pointed out that the 1949 program ranges over too 
vast a field to be successfully executed, and has urged that the 
next General Conference present a program that is more con- 
centrated. It is with the General Conferences and the Executive 
Board, not with the Secretariat, that the responsibility for the 
present state of affairs lies. 

We may note that a contributing factor to the proliferation 
of projects was the intense opposition of the Soviet Union to the 
very suggestion of efforts to encourage the free flow of ideas 
(which in 1946 a spokesman for the Soviet Union termed a 
Fascist objective), originally supposed to be a field of con- 
centrated activity for UNESCO. The mass-communications 
projects which loomed so large in 1946 were therefore, in the 
main, postponed or watered down, to avoid “tension.” In the 
area thus left vacant, a great number of little activities swarmed 
to compete for funds. 

But the major cause of confusion lies in a miscalculation of 
the significance of the original purpose, for which the Soviets 
cannot be blamed — indeed, which they have never for an in- 
stant shared. To understand this error we must recall some of 
the circumstances of the early days of UNESCO. In 1945 and 
1946, when the plans for the agency were being made, the 
prestige and actual political power of European intellectuals 
were remarkably high. Intellectuals were leaders of the Re- 
sistance during the war — Professor Bidault, Professor De Gas- 
peri, Dr. Gruber, for example — and many of these men held 
high political offices in the postwar governments. The emer- 
gence of intellectuals as political leaders was not accidental. 
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Hitler had recognized them as foremost enemies; he knew that 
the New Order could be accepted by the people of Europe 
only if those who were teaching the old ideas of freedom were 
destroyed. Power over public opinion is a primary weapon for 
war or peace, and the new instruments of mass communication 
have many times multiplied its reach. Intellectuals everywhere 
shared this sense of new strength and new responsibilities. 

Along with this, as a major influence in the formation of the 
organization, was a universal anxiety over the success of the 
new effort at world organization. It is ironical, perhaps, that 
we should need to remind ourselves how important this solici- 
tude for the U.N. seemed and what precedence it was given in 
the intellectual life of the period. Though there were many 
schools of thought about the problems of world organization, 
the main current of opinion, I think it may be said, held that 
only as the rudimentary world community developed could the 
political structure which rested upon it gain size and strength; 
and education, science and all forms of culture, which can do 
much to bring men together, were thus seen to have an im- 
portant role to play in the task of international organization. 
This is the sense in which UNESCO was called “the spear- 
head of the United Nations.” The Constitution spelled the idea 
out in the Preamble in these terms: 


In consequence whereof they [the States parties to the Constitution] do hereby 
create the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
for the purpose of advancing through the educational and scientific and cultural 
relations of the peoples of the world, the objectives of international peace and 
of the common welfare of mankind for which the United Nations Organization 
was established and which its Charter proclaims. 


Article I of the Constitution (Purposes and Functions) said: 
“The purpose of the Organization is to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among the nations through 
education, science and culture in order to further universal re- 
spect for justice, for the rule of law and for the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for all the peo- 
ples of the world .: .” It was specified that to realize this 
purpose the organization would pursue three types of activity: 
I, use the mass communications media; 2, promote popular edu- 
cation; and 3, “maintain, increase and diffuse knowledge.” The 
third provision was sweeping, but its subordination to 
UNESCO’s primary purpose was unmistakable. 
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All this is familiar, but is repeated here to show where the 
emphasis in this original formulation of purpose lay. The key 
word in the above passages is the word “through.” UNESCO 
would achieve its purpose through science, culture, education, 
the mass media and so on. In short, these were deliberately made 
a means to a practical goal, not ends in themselves). UNESCO 
was not designed to add to the sum of human knowledge. It 
was not a classroom on a world scale. It was a medium through 
which culture and learning could be applied to the practical 
problem of maintaining peace, and advancing the common 
welfare as represented by the United Nations. Thus the agency 
was given a form that would enable it to reach masses of people 
and to influence their thinking and their actions, and the instru- 
ments which shape public opinion were written large into the 
Constitution (as the Soviet Union instantly noticed), particu- 
larly in the Articles relating to the powers of the Secretariat, 
the General Conference, the provisions for the summoning of 
world conferences, the development of the National Commit- 
tees, and so on. - 

But in 1945 and 1946 there was a competing idea in the field, 
strongly supported and, at one time, ascendant in the councils of 
those who organized the agency. It was the idea that the new 
organization should be simply an International Office of Edu- 
cation, to perform the restricted functions which the term im- 
plies. It would exist to forward the interests of the teaching 
profession. Such an agency would also carry on the work of 
the old International Institute for Intellectual Codperation 
and would thus act as a clearing house for more than one kind 
of intellectual activity, but its main responsibility would be to 
advance the interests of professional educators. It would be a 
world center of learning —the nucleus, perhaps, of a world 
university. It would not try to reach masses of people, and thus 
would as far as possible divest itself of political power and 
political obligations. Its ideal would be the ideal of the liberal 
classroom — the disinterested advancement of learning. This 
conception, however, was deliberately rejected in favor of an 
organization of a quite different kind. 

_ Perhaps that decision was a mistake. There is every reason 
for asking the question frankly, though the lesson of the old 
International Institute for Intellectual Codperation seems to 
suggest that an educational agency of the restricted kind would 
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merely deprive itself of broad support without thereby avoiding 
the thorny problems. The I.I.I.C. did useful work in the inter- 
war years as a clearing house for education, art and science, 
but it showed no vitality and gradually faded away. Its one ef- 
fort to broaden its reach — the campaign to delete from text- 
books passages offensive to national sensibilities — ignored the 
political realities involved in the problem and, so far as it had 
any practical effect, probably did more harm than good — 
that is to say, it tended to encourage aggression in Germany and 
to discourage resistance to aggression in her neighbors, par- 
ticularly in France, the only country where the textbook cam- 
paign made any headway. 

But if a world center of education is what UNESCO should 
be, then any competently-managed institution of learning offers 
a working model for the reorganization that must come. The 
first step would be to revise UNESCO’s Constitution, and to 
jettison the machinery designed to appeal to mass opinion, 
most of which gets in the way of such relatively simple activ- 
ities as, say, making arrangements to hold a seminar in political 
science or to exchange scholarships in music. The second step 
would be to confer sufficient powers upon the chancellor of the 
“university” to reduce the unruly curriculum to order. The 
third, no doubt, would be to set up a fund-raising department. 

If, however, this is not the direction which the member states 
of the organization wish it to take, then the path of escape 
from the present indecision and ineptitude is to face the sig- 
nificance of the original decision. It is that, inexorably and 
inescapably, UNESCO as designed and set going is an or- 
ganization that wields political power. The work it was de- 
signed to do bears both directly and indirectly on the relations 
of governments. Misjudgment of that aspect of the original 
structure and purpose is the chief source of confusion in the 
work of the agency. 

It is compounded by the fact that as things have turned out, 
the professional educators, many of whom wanted a different 
kind of agency in the beginning, seem to be pretty much in con- 
trol in UNESCO; and it is these most expert, influential and 
devoted supporters who, by and large, are most reluctant to 
face the significance of the original choice. The semantic con- 
fusion which surrounds the word “politics” is, no doubt, in- 
vincible. For reasons which perhaps only psychologists can 
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explain, English-speaking people especially (whose most char- 
acteristic accomplishments have been registered in the political 
field) tend to use the word as a term of opprobrium: “politics” 
means partisanship, deals, the smoke-filled room, “ward poli- 
tics.” Yet to others who remember that it is precisely the 
neglected field which attracts parasites, who think of Lincoln 
or Gladstone, Thomas G. Masaryk or F.D.R., and long for 
nothing so much as a great politician who could realize the 
possibilities for world organization inherent in the U.N. and 
UNESCO, such a response seems the unhappiest of superfi- 
cialities. However that may be, the two connotations remain; 
and the former is the one that has been favored in UNESCO’s 
councils. No speech has been more often delivered in gather- 
ings of the agency than the one which gives thanks that it is 
“unpolitical.” 

But the hope that it could avoid political responsibilities has 
been proven illusory. The central question of our time is 
whether the nations of the world are to be “organized” — and 
if so, to what degree, on what terms, with which nations pre- 
dominant, and with or without another world war. It is ap- 
parent that so long as that general question has such a tremen- 
dous impact on the everyday life of every living person, it will 
not be possible to hold a conference of 46 nations on any subject 
and divest that gathering of immediate political significance. 
Some “clearing house” activities of UNESCO’s, of a more or 
less technical nature — negotiations for a copyright agreement, 
for example, which may concern only certain nations and 
which make no effort to reach numbers of people — have rela- 
tively little impact on political relations. But any effective at- 
tempt to reach masses of people with a discussion of “‘peace and 
understanding” lights a red light in every foreign office and 
the editorial room of every knowledgeable newspaper in the 
world. 

Unfortunately, the political influence of an agency which ap- 
peals to public opinion can be just as strong when the effect is 
destructive as when it is constructive. If a UNESCO confer- 
ence is incompetently managed, and if its subject matter seems, 
justly or unjustly, confused and inept, the bearing of such a 
public judgment on the question of the practicability of inter- 
national organization is at once apparent; the failure touches 
political relationships at a dozen places. It is by no means in- 
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conceivable that the Atlantic Pact might, for example, have 
taken the form of a “universal” arrangement far more helpful 
to the U.N.—and perhaps to the United States — than the 
new alliance, had public opinion, including opinion in high 
places in Washington, had a little more confidence in the prac- 
ticability of universal organization. UNESCO cannot escape 
a share of the blame for the discredit that has fallen upon that 
idea during the last few years. 

The Communist-sponsored Cultural and Scientific Confer- 
ence for World Peace in New York last spring provided a 
paradoxical but clear illustration of this tight bond which 
holds culture and politics today. At that conference, Shosta- 
kovitch, the Russian composer, made a “political” speech — 
a tirade obviously written for him, and so obviously a tirade 
that it did not make much impression on American public 
opinion. But had he made a serious, interesting talk on music, 
the political effect on American intellectuals might have been 
considerable. A UNESCO conference of 46 nations to deter- 
mine the true pitch of A in the musical scale would have politi- 
cal significance; one can imagine the resulting cartoons and 
stories — not too witty but not without point — about fiddling 
while Rome burned, and so on. The immediate effect of any 
one such episode is, of course, slight, but the cumulative effect 
on public opinion is real. 

Does this mean that the agency must deliberately be made an 
instrument of national chauvinism? It means the opposite. It 
means that the agency must deliberately be made an effective 
instrument of internationalism. The task is political — but its 
objective is to strengthen not any one nation, but the United 
Nations organization. That UNESCO exists to contribute to 
the welfare of the United Nations seems inevitably the final 
term of the original assumption that educators, scientists and 
other professional men could usefully combine to form an 
agency which would bring their particular talents to bear on 
the task of world organization. UNESCO's machinery shakes 
and rattles unmercifully because the driving rod is not con- 
nected with the wheels. “Peace,” “understanding,” “security,” 
“welfare” are abstractions. So are such admirable descriptions 
of the agency’s rdéle as “building the world community,” or 

emphasizing that which is common to all men.” How can 
these phrases be made tangible save by focussing the program 
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upon the welfare of the one concrete world organization that 
now exists — the United Nations organization itself? These are 
the wheels which UNESCO’s great potential political power 
can help turn. When “world community” means “United Na- 
tions,” so far as UNESCO is concerned, then this specialized 
agency will settle down and begin to move. 

Once this specialized agency has made its point of view that 
of the United Nations, will it not see — looking at all the 
nations of the world around the circumference from its central 
position — that the concrete task of international organization 
has two great objectives? The first is to harmonize the opera- 
tion of the Soviet system with the processes of the non-Com- 
munist world. The second is to harmonize the procedures of 
the enormously powerful, successful and _ individualistic 
United States and those of the codperative system — “semi- 
Socialist” or whatever it should be labelled — which is en- 
visioned as a goal by almost all the literate world outside of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. There is this important 
difference between the two tasks: no one at Lake Success thinks 
that the work of harmonizing the interests of the United States 
and the interests of the rest of the non-Communist world neces- 
sitates war or is in the least likely to provoke it; but few deny 
that the task of adapting the interests of the Soviet Union and 
all the rest of the world may not prove possible without fight- 
ing. To the extent that that is true, the U.N. will always be pro- 
United States. How could it not be? But if the U.N. is to de- 
velop as an independent entity, it must accomplish the second 
task also; its own interests can never coincide with those of the 
United States unless it abandons its hope for the independent 
personality which it is slowly acquiring. The closer UNESCO 
comes to the actual political problems of the United Nations, 
the more plainly this reality will emerge in its work, and the 
less hospitable its supporters will be to chauvinism in its coun- 
cils. 

What effect might such a concentration of purpose have on 
the present program? It is almost impossible to talk about the 
program in concrete terms since it is impossible to know which 
items may in fairness be taken as representative. A few proj- 
ects are unmistakably foolish — the project to found a world 
newspaper edited by children, for instance. The “clearing 
house” type of activities are familiar and unexceptionable, save 
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that there are too many of them. The problem is how to impart 
resolution to the Executive Board so that it will discard, say, 75 
percent of the remaining items.* Nearly everyone agrees that 
drastic elimination of dispersed activities is essential; but how 
can it in fact be accomplished save by persuading the members 
of the Executive Board and General Conference that UNESCO 
has no obligation to any of the special groups which clamor for 
its funds — in short, that the international organization is a load 
to help pull, not a wagon on which to catch a ride? 

The support that UNESCO can bring to the U.N. is the 
yardstick for measuring its work. Use of this yardstick would 
emphasize the premise that the agency’s projects are a means to 
an end, not an end in themselves, and that UNESCO is an in- 
strument to be used for the job of strengthening the world 
organization, not an instrument for advancing the interests of 
natural scientists, political scientists, philosophers, librarians, 
museum directors, writers or any special group of any kind. If 
science and the humanities and culture in general can add to 
its prestige and strength, or help equip it with expert knowledge, 
their services are needed. But UNESCO would no longer recog- 
nize an obligation to “‘do something” for science or the humani- 
ties or culture. 

This does not mean that UNESCO would become the informa- 
tion agency for the United Nations. The U.N. has a satisfactory 
information service and neither needs nor wants it duplicated. 
No one proposes that the agency try to take over this particular 
function. UNESCO, however, now publishes and distributes 
material for use in schools describing and discussing the U.N. in 
what may be called straight educational, textbook terms, and 
much more such literature might be distributed. The parent or- 
ganization welcomes this assistance, and most schools seem to 
have welcomed it. The material is no doubt susceptible to im- 
provement; but no one proposes that this material attack or 
defend any particular nation. Obviously, and rightly, teachers 
would refuse to receive such material in their classrooms. 

It is true that some leaders of UNESCO like to talk in gen- 
eral terms about the necessity of so firmly conditioning the minds 
of children in peaceful attitudes, beginning in the kindergarten 
that when these infants have matured and are running things 40 


; 1 The most authoritative description of the various items of the program is to be found 
in the supplement to the UNESCO Courier for December 1948-January 1949. 
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or 50 years from now, no people and no government will resort 
to war. So far as I know, there has been no attempt to express 
this idea in a concrete program; and surely nothing will more 
effectively discourage such an attempt than a candid estimate 
of the political implications inherent in the theory. Were there 
the slightest possibility that UNESCO would be able to apply 
the enormous and unceasing leverage on children’s minds neces- 
sary to condition them in this way, the project would have instant 
and crashing political reverberations — among them the charge 
that it would probably tend to disarm the peaceful nations and 
strengthen the aggressive, as did such theories in the inter-war 
years. The abstract proposal has no political significance only 
because it is obviously futile. What it provides is an instance of 
the ambiguity of trying to separate UNESCO’s projects into 
those which have “long-range” and those which have “short- 
range” political significance. All who wrote or talked about 
the agency in the early days tended to make this distinction con- 
stantly. It is a convenient one, but experience has shown that it is 
most misleading. Any cultural project that promises to be effec- 
tive in the long run for bringing the nations of the world to- 
gether has an immediate effect on their relationships. 

But if it is agreed that “propaganda” upon children is not 
permissible (and not even contemplated), can it not also sensibly 
be agreed that propaganda upon adults is a different matter? In 
addition to the drastic reduction of the number of UNESCO’s 
“community-building” projects which should result from the 
application of the yardstick proposed here, could not the agency 
address itself explicitly — in conferences arranged to attract the 
maximum attention — to the question of coérdinating the organs 
and agencies of the U.N., with a view to centralizing it to some 
degree and enabling it to gain power? This is the central prob- 
lem of world organization, and it is one on which political scien- 
tists, publicists, mass communications men, etc., have a special 
competence to address the public. And UNESCO is especially 
qualified to deal with it since, like the parent body, it too is an 
organization of sovereign states which (illogically but with 
vigor and promise) likewise reaches out to deal with individuals 
_and offers them a means of participating directly in its work. 

Aspects of this major topic are now included among 
UNESCO’s multifarious projects. Two or three might be taken 
up and fully developed, the others laid aside. Such conferences 
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could be successfully arranged only after careful consultation 
with the Secretary General of the U.N. and his assistants. In 
this work, UNESCO would be the agency of the permanent 
U.N. organization; it could focus attention on problems which 
the Secretariat cannot now “propagandize.” In short, it could 
deliberately use public opinion to build up the U.N. as the inde- 
pendent entity which (we must assume) all hope that it will 
some day become. Of course, UNESCO would have to overcome 
the reputation for incompetence which it has acquired before 
the U.N. Secretariat would coéperate in such a project. If it 
cannot win a reputation for competence in its field, why should 
it be continued in existence? But, if it can make the effective 
appeal to public opinion that it was designed to make, it will 
have an attractive commodity to offer the United Nations: 
power. 

Unfortunately, the experience of the past three years shows 
that the fear of increasing tension between east and west is not a 
useful criterion for the selection of projects. The U.N.’s pri- 
mary desire is to accomplish its two great tasks without war; but 
unless the U.N.— and UNESCO — abandon their work of 
integrating the world community, they will themselves have to 
judge the bearing of their actions on peace. They cannot let it 
be decided for them by the Soviet Union. This problem becomes 
clear when it is seen that the act of international organization is 
the political act which UNESCO is designed to forward through 
its cultural activities. This act— not verbal criticisms of the 
U.S.S.R. — is what the Soviet Union most seriously objects to. 
It is when any effort is made to centralize and codérdinate U.N. 
projects, agencies and organs, or to lay the groundwork for such 
integration, that the Soviet representatives leap to their feet 
with their most bitter protests. Thus anything done to make 
more effective UNESCO’s activities for integrating the world 
community may increase tension. We shall add to it least if we 
admit it. 

In his great work, “A Study of War,” Professor Quincy 
Wright noted (in the inter-war years) that there were three basic 
requirements for the success of the League of Nations. The first 
was that people should respect it; the second was that people 
should identify themselves with it; the third was that the League 
should show itself capable of dissuading lawbreakers. Trygve 
Lie’s Canadian broadcast on “The Peoples’ Réle in Peace” 
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(January 7, 1948) summarized the same task even more simply: 
“It is necessary that ordinary men and women demonstrate, at 
all times, their belief in the United Nations and the things for 
which it stands.” And Mr. Lie pointed out that under the demo- 
cratic system of government, governments will act in the “inter- 
ests of the world at large” if their peoples want them to; and 
will hesitate to do so if the people are apathetic. Is not this an 
acceptable practical application of the ideal of “peoples speak- 
ing to peoples” — and a fair description of UNESCO’s job? 

Finally, the responsibility for using public opinion directly in 
support of decisions of major organs of the United Nations in 
times of great emergency is, I think, inherent in the “community 
building” task that UNESCO set for itself at the beginning, and 
can (if the emergency comes) be avoided only if UNESCO 
frankly withdraws from the field of public opinion. But then 
perhaps the question would be whether the United Nations, de- 
prived of a will to resist aggression by the apathy of public 
opinion, would survive the next “Abyssinian” episode better than 
the League of Nations weathered the first one. Surely there is 
little reason to believe that UNESCO would survive the U.N. 
longer than the International Institute for Intellectual Codpera- 
tion survived the League. 


THE PEOPLE OF CEYLON AND THEIR 
POLITICS 


By Vincent Sheean 


HE lovely island of Ceylon, which had been a British 
| Crown Colony since 1798, could have become completely 
independent in 1948 if its political class had so decided. 
In the vast, comprehensive arrangements which followed 
quickly upon the mission of Lord Mountbatten to India in the 
spring of 1947, the whole of the nineteenth century Indian 
Empire was liquidated. Burma, or the Burmese nationalists 
who spoke for Burma, decided upon complete independence. 
India herself, like the truncated Moslem state of Pakistan, left 
the ultimate decision for a future date, and has in 1949 formu- 
lated a new concept, that of an independent Republic as a free 
member of the British Commonwealth. Ceylon alone, of these 
once imperial territories, has firmly chosen Dominion status and 
apparently intends to remain there. 

The reasons, psychologically speaking, seem to me more in- 
teresting than any statistical analysis could show. It would be 
quite easy to demonstrate that Ceylon’s wealth derives largely 
from tea and rubber and that these great plantations are to a 
considerable extent under British control, depending upon Brit- 
ish banking and shipping for their effective exploitation. It is 
also demonstrable that the racial and religious heterogeneity in 
Ceylon is such that the Sinhalese governing groups feel safer 
with British support. But behind and above such reasons there 
is one other which comes as something of a surprise to the Amer- 
ican mind: that is, that Ceylon has an inherited, congenital and 
still quite lively fear of India. 

This fear is ancient indeed: most of Ceylon’s history consists 
of stories of invasions from India. The Ramayana, second in 
antiquity only to the Mahabharata, is the mythological and 
poetic narrative of a war in which the hero and god Rama made 
war upon the wicked Rawana, king of Lanka (Ceylon), to res- 
cue his abducted wife Sita. For a thousand years, more or less, 
the Sinhalese kings, who were originally Aryan-speaking in- 
vaders from northern India, kept their capital at Anurad- 
hapura or Polannaruwa and fought off invading princes from 
South India. (This era stretches from the sixth century B.C. to 
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the fifteenth A.D.) There were 140 years of Portuguese mis- 
government and exploitation, followed by the same period of 
Dutch rule, before the advent of the British at the end of the 
eighteenth century; but at no time even during these periods of 
European domination did the Sinhalese forget their fear of 
India. 

In modern times it revived for economic reasons. The native 
races of Ceylon, whether low-country Sinhalese or Kandyan 
(up-country) Sinhalese, are not preéminently disposed to hard 
labor; neither their temperament, climate nor economic neces- 
sity has historically driven them in that direction. It became 
convenient for the Europeans, therefore, to import south Indian 
workers into the island for the exploitation of the great agricul- 
tural enterprises, first of coffee, then of tea and then of rubber. 
The Indian newcomers spoke Tamil and were, of course, Hin- 
dus by religion. They have formed enclaves in the north and are 
more or less scattered through the whole island by now, achiev- 
ing by their extreme diligence and parsimonious habits an eco- 
nomic position superior to that of the Sinhalese. They form at 
the present moment about to percent of the population of the 
island, with a political coherence and leadership which often 
gives alarm to the majority. 

But more than any concern over this large minority is the 
concern one finds among educated Sinhalese about India herself. 
The new India has emerged from the turmoil of 1947-1948 with 
a prestige which, in spite of numerous calamities, stands very 
high indeed in Asia. There is an Indian nationalism, not ex- 
pressed by the government of India itself but noticeable in the 
other currents of life, which has visibly expansionist tendencies. 
This is what disturbs some of India’s neighbors. Ceylon, in 
particular (which is smaller than Ireland, with an area of 
25,481 square miles), cannot fail to observe that India possesses 
an army of considerable quality, is acquiring a navy, has am- 
bitious schemes of internal development, great potentialities in 
material wealth and an immense, industrious and ever-increasing 
population. The geographical position of Ceylon, like a pearl 
pendant from the neck of such a giant, does not encourage tran- 
quillity about the future on any long view. The Sinhalese leaders 
will freely admit that they have no cause for anxiety about the 
present Indian government or its intentions, but they believe (as 
I do not) that the character of the government may change. 
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These considerations all came into play during 1949 with 
respect to two conferences called by Pandit Nehru in Delhi. The 
first was the Asian Conference (January 20) on Indonesia, in 
which countries all the way from Egypt to the Philippines were 
included. This was skilfully managed, was kept within the 
framework of the United Nations, and did much to increase the 
respect with which the new India is held in Asia. The second 
conference, in March, was a more practical matter: the rice 
crop of Burma, important to all that part of the world but espe- 
cially to India, was gravely endangered by the many-sided civil 
war going on there, and the government of India offered its good 
offices in putting an end to that state of affairs. The government 
of Burma declined any practical aid, and some weeks later came 
up with a request for arms from India — arms which, under 
the conditions, no Burmese government could guarantee to hold 
onto for more than a few days. The government of India would 
then have been (if it had granted the request) providing arms 
which, by passing from one faction to another, would only in- 
crease the extent of the violence which it wished to discourage. 

In the progression of these events it was noticeable that Cey- 
lon had a cool, or perhaps even chilly, attitude towards any 
initiative taken by the Government of India. More than anything 
else, the idea that the Delhi formation — the association or as- 
sembly or council of the independent nations of Asia — might 
be made permanent in some degree or respect, with a consulta- 
tive apparatus at Lake Success or at Delhi itself, was ill-received 
in Colombo. The able Prime Minister of Ceylon, Mr. Senan- 
ayake, although himself a nationalist, a friend of India and an 
admirer of Pandit Nehru, opposed any such notion and so in- 
structed his ambassadors. It was in fact the Philippine delegate, 
General Carlos Romulo, who made himself the advocate of a 
permanent consultative arrangement along the lines of the 
Delhi conference. The Philippine Republic is not only far from 
India but has political arrangements of its own which preclude 
any feeling of anxiety in that quarter. 

Mr. Senanayake is quoted as having said: “The only associa- 
tion or grouping to which Ceylon wishes to belong, so long as it 
is to her advantage, is the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

An element of new power is about to be introduced into the 
relations of the states of Asia by what is now known as Point 
Four: that is, the doctrine enunciated by President Truman in 
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his inauguration address, that the undeveloped countries of the 
world should receive material aid in their struggle to catch up 
with the age we live in. The government at Colombo, although 
it is obviously just as anxious as any other government to receive 
such assistance, would dislike having it come in a form which 
—on the pattern of E.C.A. and O.E.E.C. — might create per- 
manent consultative bodies of Asian countries. It is apparently 
felt that the leadership of India would emerge just as strongly 
in such associations as in the Delhi conference itself. The beiief 
in Colombo is that Point Four can be given practical form by 
direct negotiation between governments with their existing am- 
bassadors and means of communication. The delays and diffi- 
culties in the way of producing any result by such means do not 
outweigh, in Sinhalese eyes, the disadvantages of a conference 
method in which India’s natural leadership could not be gain- 
said. 

The economy of Ceylon is still, of course, colonial, with Sin- 
halese and Tamils, Eurasians and Burghers (descendants of the 
Dutch) from the more privileged classes participating in the 
exploitation of the country’s wealth along with the British. The 
big banks and shipping companies, the insurance system, the 
market for modern engineering equipment, and in a general way 
the entire market including that for consumers’ goods, belong to 
the British. In Colombo, quite as much as in Singapore if not 
more so, one feels that the war of 1939-1945 made no great dif- 
ference to these arrangements. (The presence of a powerful and 
wealthy Chinese community is what distinguishes Singapore 
from other prosperous colonial capitals.) There is far less poverty 
apparent in the villages of Ceylon, up as far as Anuradhapura, 
than there is anywhere in India. All sorts of consumer goods 
of cheap quality appear to be in plentiful supply, although the 
prices of less cheap goods are elevated indeed. ‘The monetary 
exchange is in some danger and is protected by the usual com- 
plicated regulations under which the Ceylon rupee cannot be 
exported at all. The great crops — tea, rubber and the various 
products of the coconut — are cultivated, as is usual in colonial 
economies, in huge estates covering contiguous territories, so 
that a failure of the one crop would throw a whole area into 
famine. Such exploitation gives the maximum cash return for 
an investment, and is readily exportable for dollar exchange, but 
it offers the Sinhalese peasant no kind of security. Diversifica- 
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tion of agriculture has hardly been initiated yet, and it has been 
necessary to import rice for over 20 years now. Any application 
of Point Four to Ceylon would necessarily take into account all 
these conditions, which one might expect to operate as a limiting 
factor. There are not many congressmen, at any rate, who would 
be anxious to fortify what looks like a faintly disguised colonial 
imperialism. 

Nationalist feeling in Ceylon has, even so, been strong for 
more than 30 years. It arose to its first height in 1915, when a 
brawl of religious origin (betwen Buddhists and Mohammed- 
ans or “Moors”) spread into something like a revolt and was 
repressed by the British military with untoward severity. The 
1915 outbreak occupies in the story of Ceylon’s nationalism 
something like the place taken by the Amritsar massacre in the 
history of Indian nationalism. An educated political class, of 
which the present government are the heirs, was able to take 
advantage of the rising tide of national feeling to obtain suc- 
cessive concessions from the British, leading towards the present 
political government under Dominion status. In this national- 
ist movement, at once more complicated and more restricted 
than the great and relatively simple Indian movement, an im- 
mense part has been played by religious and racial combinations, 
antagonisms, accidents and beliefs. 

The Sinhalese are, of course, almost entirely Buddhists. Modo 
grosso, it can be said that anybody who speaks Sinhalese is ac- 
counted a Sinhalese — the language, which is of Aryan origin 
and related to Pali, being the only means of determining the 
“race.” These people have been Buddhists since the time of the 
Emperor Asoka (307 B.C.), who sent his sister and his son Ma- 
hinda, a Buddhist monk, to convert them. Much pious inven- 
tion has gone into the development of Buddhism in Ceylon. For 
example, the legend has it that Gautama Buddha himself thrice 
visited the island, and although no scholar entertains that idea 
for a moment, it is still canonical belief in Ceylon and it would 
be political suicide for any public figure to cast doubt upon it. 
These putative visits of the Tathagatha are of course miracu- 
lous, surrounded by many tales; and what is more, the visit of 
Asoka’s son Mahinda, which is historical, has also been made into 
a miracle. It is historical that the Portuguese cremated and 
destroyed the great Sinhalese relic of the Buddha’s tooth; but 
the monks have since then made it compulsory belief that this 
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was a false tooth, and that the real one is the one preserved in 
the Tooth Temple at Kandy. 

The Buddhism of Ceylon belongs, of course, to the oldest 
canon, that which westerners are accustomed (following the 
Chinese) to call “Hinayana,” or the Lower Vehicle. It was from 
Ceylon that Buddhism spread in this form, the simplest and 
purest, to Siam, Burma and Indo-China. The “Mahayana,” or 
Greater Vehicle, with its metaphysical incrustations, was a 
development of China and Tibet. Neither one of these great 
historical schools would seem, to a western mind, to have much 
to do with the teachings of the Buddha, although the Hinayana 
is perhaps in aspiration a little closer. (It at least counsels the 
believer to follow those teachings.) 

For example, Buddhism in Ceylon is quite militant, in a 
spirit which would seem to be utterly alien from that of the de- 
tached sage. Internal and external politics have been, through- 
out Sinhalese history, influenced or even determined by this 
militant Buddhism. It is still so today. Some of the great internal 
disturbances, including the rebellion of 1915, have been caused 
by militant Buddhism. The ill-advised militancy of certain 
Christian missionaries, advertising their contempt for what they 
call “the heathen,” introduced a new element in the nineteenth 
century, which was imitated in Buddhist society with surprising 
results. Young Men’s Buddhist Associations and Young Wom- 
en’s Buddhist Associations have been formed throughout the 
island and play an active and even at times aggressive part in 
social and political life. It would be as impossible for a Sinhalese 
politician to disagree with them as it would be for a New York 
politician to disagree with the Zionist Organization of America. 
The assertive Buddhist layman — which would seem to us to be 
a contradiction in terms — is a reality in Ceylon; and no policy, 
internal or external, can disregard it. 

This, again, is a reason why Ceylon grows cool to India. The 
distrust of the Hindu, widespread in southeast-Asia, is more 
Buddhist than it is racial. 

An interesting example of the interplay of religion and 
politics in this part of the world was afforded last January 14 
when relics of the disciples Mogallana and Sariputta were 
ceremonially returned to India for ultimate enthronement at 
Sanchi, where they were originally found by the British over a 
hundred years ago. Mogallana and Sariputta were favorite 
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disciples of the Lord Buddha and are frequently mentioned in 
the ancient scriptures. Some relics of theirs were actually en- 
shrined at Sanchi, in what has been the state of Baroda, during 
the time of the Emperor Asoka (3rd century B.C.) — that is to 
say, a little over 200 years after the death of the Enlightened 
One. There is no reason, archaeologically speaking, to doubt 
the antiquity of these relics at least as far back as the monu- 
ments of Sanchi, which would probably make them the oldest 
relics in the world — the oldest bits of human dust, let us say. 
Beyond the third century perhaps they do not go; who knows? 
In any case human belief and reverence has been lavished upon 
them for many centuries, and for the Buddhist world their re- 
turn to India was a matter of great importance. The British 
Government sent them as far as Ceylon by battleship, and in 
Ceylon they remained for a year, being adored by the multi- 
tude. From Ceylon they were brought to Calcutta by a cruiser 
of the Indian Navy (January 1949) and the celebrations, both 
popular and official, were tremendous. Pandit Nehru received 
them at Government House in the name of the government of 
India; every Buddhist country (except Japan) was represented 
by high government officials or reigning princes. Sikkim, Nepal, 
Burma, Tibet, China, Thailand, Indo-China and Ceylon all 
contributed speeches of importance at a mass meeting in the great 
Maidan of Calcutta, which can accommodate about two million 
people. It was of special interest to me that the representative of 
Ceylon—the Minister for External Affairs— took pains to 
declare in his speech, with considerable emphasis, that the Lord 
Buddha had thrice visited the island. As I remarked earlier, to 
doubt this story would be political suicide in Ceylon. 

Prosperous and beautiful, the island has much to offer its 
7,000,000 — or almost 7,000,000 — inhabitants. They do not go 
abroad as much as Indians do; they are not subject to the same 
economic stresses. Their chief difficulty, or so they seem to 
think, is to keep foreigners (particularly Indians) from com- 
ing in. The government has social and educational schemes 
which should in time produce for the people a general level of 
welfare about as high as Asia has ever seen. Ceylon is the only 
country known to me where all education, including that at the 
universities, is free. The future should be fair indeed, unless — 
as is true of every other Asiatic country — some tide of con- 
quest overruns the land. 


NEW ITALY FACES OLD PROBLEMS 


PARTY RULE IN THE DEMOCRATIC 
STATE 


By Vittorio Ivella 


ILL Italy remain a parliamentary democracy, based 

\ X / essentially on a coalition of parties, or will she become 

a one-party ““Demo-Christian” régime of the Salazar 
type? This has become the main political question in Italy in the 
last few months. 

So far the answer is clear. The great Christian Democratic 
Party is continuing to codperate with the minor parties which 
are its present associates in the Government: this was shown at 
the national congress of the Party in Venice last spring and at the 
meeting of the National Council held in Fiuggi in July. It 
must be added, however, that this liberal and democratic orienta- 
tion is the work of Premier De Gasperi and of his friends in the 
Government more than it is a reflection of the spontaneous wishes 
of the Party itself. The Christian Democratic Party emerged 
from its 1948 electoral victory very proud of its strength, and 
many of its members felt that it should have responded to the 
popular mandate by assuming the whole responsibility of gov- 
erning. But Premier De Gasperi and his general staff considered 
that a one-party government would force the Christian Demo- 
crats to bear all the inevitable disadvantages of a difficult situa- 
tion, and in addition would reopen the old sore, never com- 
pletely healed, of clerical rule. 

These considerations must have been in Premier De Gasperi’s 
mind when he spoke at Fiuggi. The policy of the Christian 
Democratic Party, he declared, is founded not only in doctrine 
but in “historical experience.” He then drew a distinction be- 
tween the Demo-Christian creed, of a Catholic type, and 
therefore potentially all-embracing, and the practice that each 
political party must follow. From this “historical experience” 
he defined his Party’s rdle as that of a center party which should 
be the pivot of a parliamentary coalition and a link between the 
broad masses and the state. 

Members of the Christian Democratic Party also are dis- 
pleased with the codperation received from the Social Demo- 
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crats, the Republicans and the Liberals. These all confess quite 
openly that they take a share in the responsibilities of govern- 
ment only to prevent the major party from getting the entire life 
of the country into its hands. The Christian Democrats term this 
a merely negative attitude and point out that though they 
gained an absolute majority in at least one of the two Houses 
of Parliament in the election, they relinquished the right to 
control various important branches of the country’s economy as 
well as the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, National Defense and 
Justice. They complain that while they are held responsible for 
the conduct of the Government, they lack power over its activi- 
ties in important fields (the Foreign Ministry is an exception, 
the “national” policy of Count Carlo Sforza being universally 
accepted). Moreover, there is a certain amount of resentment 
against the anti-confessional spirit manifested by the other par- 
ties in the Government, especially the Liberals. The Liberal 
Party —a small party which is in fact conservative — dwells 
much upon the perils of clericalism and opposes land reform as 
proposed by the Christian Democratic Minister of Agriculture, 
Segni. It conceals its opposition to the latter measure by rais- 
ing the flag of the old Liberal Italian state born in 1870 at 
the Porta Pia. So there is a malaise among the coalition parties. 
The Democratic Christian Party feels that its generosity is un- 
appreciated, and the others, which led the Italian state in former 
days, are filled with suspicion for the new masters. | 

The balance of this complicated mechanism is held by the 
Prime Minister himself. To his own men he counsels modera- 
tion and praises parliamentary methods, while to the other mem- 
bers of the coalition he presents himself not as a supporter of 
clericalism but as a statesman above parties. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that, in this sense, the moral unity of the Italian 
people and the political stability of the country are largely his 
own work; he is doing for the Italians at the present juncture 
something on the order of what Lincoln did for Americans. 
Though he is a target for the attacks of the extremists, he is the 
stabilizing element of a continuously moving center. 


II 


Such is the relationship of the various government parties. 
What deep political forces does each represent? 
Catholics as such were virtually excluded from the political 
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life of the country until 1918. Italian unity was achieved against 
the will of the Pope, and for a long time the Catholics were un- 
willing to share in any political activity. They would take a 
hand only in local government. The fact that no political party 
was identified with Catholicism, except in the town councils, 
had one particularly important consequence: no Catholic party 
was allied to the great interests of the Right, as happened in 
France or Germany. When a Catholic party was formed, it 
drew its following mainly from the masses and the lower middle 
class, but in opposition to the dominant political trend repre- 
sented by the liberal régime of the House of Savoy. Thus the 
foundations were laid for Christian Democracy, a popular move- 
ment founded by Don Sturzo to put a stop to Socialism after 
the First World War. Christian Democracy had a parliamentary 
character and hence was a liberal movement, but it was hostile to 
bourgeois anti-Catholic liberalism. The result was that it de- 
veloped into a broadly-based democratic party. This was the 
source of its strength. 

After the fall of Fascism, the Christian Democrats gathered 
round their banner diverse anti-Communist forces, including 
some of the big landowners, and Christian Democracy thus be- 
came a coalition. There is a right wing, led by Senator Jacini, 
which was monarchist (and in part still is) and expresses the in- 
terests of some great landowners and industrialists. Then there 
is the center headed by De Gasperi, Vice-Premier Piccioni and 
Minister of the Interior Scelba, the man who succeeded in keep- 
ing in check the largest Communist Party in Europe. These 
control a large body of deputies, lacking in outstanding per- 
sonalities but well-trained in democratic methods. In addition 
there are two left-wing groups, one headed by the Speaker of the 
House, Gronchi, the other by Deputy Dossetti. Thirty years ago 
Gronchi was one of the founders of Christian Democracy; today 
he is De Gasperi’s adversary. He wants to see the Government 
closely linked to the Socialists, and he is filled with the fear of 
appearing clerical and thus stirring up the anti-Papist feeling 
which was so strong in Italy after the Risorgiménto. Whereas 
Gronchi believes that the Christian Democrats should be a left- 
center party in close alliance with the Socialists and with the 
other left-wing parties, Dossetti advocates a Christian Democ- 
racy of the Left, capable of solving its social problems by itself. 
In other words, Gronchi is the Christian Democratic partner of 
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the Socialists, Dossetti, their Catholic competitor. But at the 
Venice Congress the Gronchi movement was utterly defeated. 
Among the factors contributing to this defeat was Gronchi’s 
personal attitude to the Government’s foreign policy, especially 
his hostility to the Atlantic Pact, which he probably adopted as 
a means of currying favor with the Left. Another factor was the 
disappearance of the old Socialist Party, swallowed up by the 
Communists. In the absence of a great Socialist Party there is 
no one to whom Signor Gronchi can stretch out his hand. Thus 
his aims appear abstract and do not command much support. 


III 


But if the Christian Democratic movement is modelled on 
the democratic mass parties, its background is nevertheless the 
Catholic Action. Christian Democracy was intended by Don 
Sturzo to be a vast grouping of all those who upheld certain 
Christian ideals; but Catholic Action is a formidable organiza- 
tion in defense of Catholic interests. Its President, Professor 
Gedda, is in a sense the true antagonist of De Gasperi, and if the 
situation in Italy should become critical he would come out into 
the open at the head of his “civic committees.” In the last year 
Catholic Action has increasingly influenced the Christian Demo- 
crat Party, which in consequence has taken more and more the 
aspect of a Catholic Party and less and less that of the more 
broadly conceived Christian Democracy. In a sense it can be 
said that the general staff of the Party, headed by De Gasperi, has 
become aware of the necessity of strengthening its leadership 
by associating with it such men as the Foreign Minister, Count 
Sforza, an independent Republican, and the former Minister 
of Foreign Trade, Signor Merzagora, an independent. On the 
other hand, the Party machine and Catholic Action demand (as 
they said quite openly at Venice and Fiuggi) an all-Christian 
government, with everyone else excluded. 

The key to the whole situation is, therefore, the Premier. The 
fact that a single man should be the key in itself reveals how un- 
stable the balance is. For this reason the theories of those coali- 
tion members — left-wing-center or right-liberals — who would 
like to go into opposition in order to take a stand against the 
Catholics, are, to say the least, dangerous. The fact that Chris- 
tian Democracy was such a strong movement attracted into its 
ranks many who, although they were repelled by the fanaticism 
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of the Communists, might nonetheless have gone along with them 
out of fear of retaliation. The intransigeance of Communism, 
moreover, stimulated a corresponding intransigeance in Christian 
Democracy, and gave the Party a vigor which it did not possess 
30 years ago. But this in its turn has stimulated in the Liberal 
Party the old anti-Catholic trend which is the inheritance of the 
Italian national state and of the rationalist bourgeoisie educated 
in the French school of thought. Such forces should be a bul- 
wark against Catholic interference. But the Liberal attitude, as 
expressed in the recent Liberal Party Congress, overlooks the 
fact that a deep change has taken place in Italy in the last few 
years. There has been a change in the composition of the ruling 
class in Italy no less sweeping than that which has taken place in 
the countries of Eastern Europe. The middle class has lost its 
political vitality and has taken shelter behind the Christian 
Democrats or has stooped to the cheap kind of politics which 
characterizes the Qualunquistt (Common Man Front) — or has 
even withdrawn from politics altogether. The new ruling class 
is drawn from the provincial lower middle class, minor officials, 
and the Catholic Action. It expresses a mass mentality in a non- 
Marxist sense, but perhaps for that reason is a more real ex- 
pression of popular feeling. In this new world in which the 
social problem is predominant, and in which the question of the 
relations with the Communists (whom a Liberal labelled re- 
cently “our dearest enemies”) becomes all important, anti- 
clericalism is an ideal to which public opinion does not respond. 
And were Italian opinion to turn against Catholic dominance, it 
would not express itself through the small group of Liberals. 

During the last few months, the discussion between the Chris- 
tian Democrats and the Liberals has been heated, and recently 
nearly caused a ministerial crisis. Today the Liberal Party is 
inclined to a rapprochement with the Republicans and Social- 
Democrats, for the Liberal Congress put the direction of the 
Party in the hands of middle-of-the-road men like Casati and 
Villabruna instead of the rightists who were previously in con- 
trol. But this ability to move to the Left, in a Party which always 
stood to the right of the Christian Democrats, shows only one 
thing: they have such small forces behind them that they can 
afford any political somersault. 

As to the Republicans, their problem is simpler. This is a small 
party of popular origin, like the Christian Democrats, and 
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without the weight of tradition of the Italian unified state. 
Under the monarchy, the Republican Party was always in op- 
position, and after the birth of the republic it lost its reason for 
existence. It is not a force on a national scale, though there are 
some regions (Romagna, Emilia, Marches, Lazio, Liguria) in 
which it is strong. After Randolfo Pacciardi, Minister of Na- 
tional Defense, the most prominent member of the Party today 
is a young Sicilian Deputy of great ability, Ugo La Malfa. 
Pacciardi’s is still the biggest Republican name, but the advent 
of La Malfa to a position of leadership is a sign that the old 
party which during the Risorgiménto fought against Pope and 
monarchy is giving way to a new group, smaller and younger, 
composed of liberals, left-wing but anti-Communist. Only the 
future will tell whether there is a place in Italy for a democratic 
party to the left of the Christian Democrats. 


IV 


More important, but also more difficult, is the position of the 
Socialists. The attempt of Ivan M. Lombardo to detach all or a 
part of Nenni’s Social Democratic Party from the Communists 
and to link it up with Saragat’s Social Democratic Party has 
failed. If Lombardo had succeeded he would have had an im- 
portant role as the promoter of a new Socialist unity; as it is, he 
has himself entered Saragat’s Party. The same attempt recently 
was repeated by another Socialist, Romita, who was Minister of 
the Interior at the time of the declaration of the republic. 
Romita has pulled away from Nenni’s party, but has not joined 
Saragat’s group. The dream of many Socialists would be the 
rebirth of the united Socialist Party of yore —a Party not only 
severed from the Communists but also free from certain of 
Saragat’s attitudes which are considered to represent Socialism 
in an excessively watered-down form. 

This may be a noble idea, but it is abstract under present con- 
ditions. Only a small proportion of the workers are with Saragat, 
and this is particularly the case in the great factories of the 
north. But in our times what matters are clear-cut positions 
and firm lines of resistance; and so far only Saragat has shown 
to have them both. He started from scratch, and today he has 
his own trade unions with some hundred thousand workers. In a 
recent Congress in Milan, Saragat won the majority and formed 
a directorate composed of men trusted by him. He also was au- 
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thorized to vote in Parliament in favor of the Atlantic Pact. 

The dilemma of the Socialists is that they cannot agree to 
give up their Marxist ideals though they know that the achieve- 
ment of them will in practice result in a Communistic dictator- 
ship. The inability to make up their minds what they want is the 
source of their impotence. 

As these lines are written, there is talk in Italy of a great 
congress of Social Democrats, Liberals, Republicans and Inde- 
pendents some time this autumn. The idea is important because 
it would provide Italy with a potential democratic alternative 
to Christian Democracy. Since the Communist Party is beyond 
the pale of parliamentary tradition, Italy has every interest in 
developing a “loyal Opposition.” But the experiment should not 
be made simply as a negative, anticlerical movement. 


Vv 


Such is the picture of the elements composing Italian democ- 
racy today. But outside the Italian democracy of a western type 
stand two movements—the Communists and the Fascists 
(M.S.I.). The Communist Party is no longer what it was. Over 
300,000 membership cards— perhaps more — were returned 
this year in northern Italy alone. During the “peace campaign” 
of the Communists against the Atlantic Pact many scheduled 
Party meetings had to be abandoned for lack of attendance. The 
chain of political strikes has tired out the workers, and the 
tendency now is to avoid even those strikes which are justified. 
At the great Fiat factory near Turin, the board of directors has 
suspended the ‘Workers’ Committees” from any activity. This 
would have produced a strike two years ago; today there is only 
a mild protest in the Communist press. 

The Communist intellectuals have been purged at the slight- 
est suspicion of nonconformity. In the top command the con- 
trasts are acute. Togliatti, still the outstanding figure, remains 
isolated in spite of his diplomacy. He has become more a patron 
of the Party than its effective leader; only regarding certain 
big international problems is his authority undisputed. The ma- 
chine is in the hands of Pietro Secchia, a great organizer, even if 
devoid of intelligence; while the military apparatus is a preserve 
of the fanatical Luigi Longo. The head of the trade unions, di 
Vittorio, a talented peasant, no longer wields the power of three 
years ago. The cleavage between reasonable and fanatical poli- 
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ticians, between nationally-minded and Cominform-minded 
Party members, is a reality in Italy too. 

But even if the Communists have lost the vigor which made 
them the most active political force of the country, it would be a 
grave mistake to underestimate their strength. The fact remains 
that no effective opposition to the Government would be possi- 
ble today that did not include them. They are the only organized 
and powerful force in existence in Italy today apart from the 
Christian Democrats, and they exploit every weakness of the 
Government and every discontent of the governed. They have 
not only inherited all the provincial and nationalistic attitudes 
of the Fascists, but even their slogans and much of their propa- 
ganda technique. For instance, in the course of the great popular 
Roman fiesta, “The Feast of Us Others,” which takes place every 
year in July, the Communist Party favored Chinotto Nert, “the 
Italian beverage,” as opposed to the foreign and “imperialistic” 
Coca-Cola. Apart from all that, the Communist Party is still 
firmly established with the working and labor world. True, out 
of 18,000,000 workers, only 1,000,000 are enrolled in the C.G.I.L. 
(Communist-Socialist Trade Union). That million, however, is 
composed of highly trained and specialized workers, well-organ- 
ized and highly class-conscious. Besides, the excess of population 
will always provide the extreme parties with a large mass with 
which to manceuvre for demagogic ends. 

There has been too much talk abroad of a resurrection of Fas- 
cism in Italy. In reality there is small cause for wonder if after 
25 years of Fascist rule, followed by so many mistakes on the part 
both of the Allies and of the new ruling class, and above all, in 
view of such great and general destitution, a bit of Fascism 
should remain. The Fascism which was reborn under the name 
of Italian Social Movement (M.S.I.) is above all a result of 
pauperism and of psychologic disorientation. Italy has a number 
of morally “displaced persons” who look back with regret to the 
days when they had jobs and who believe that those jobs were 
due to Mussolini; in fact, of course, only an artificial and tem- 
porary “swelling” of Italy was responsible. There are also some 
students, especially in high schools or the Faculty of Law and 
Letters, who form the inexperienced rank and file of Fascism. 
And there are some old Fascist businessmen and politicians who 
have had one sort of experience or another in various branches 
of public service. The neo-Fascists also have a certain following 
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among workers who formerly were militant members of the 
Fascist syndicates and are going back to their old love after a 
short flirtation with Communism. What attracts many small- 
bourgeois is the revolutionary attitude of neo-Fascism, which is 
expressed in declarations that Communism must be hunted down 
with fire and sword instead of being fought with the parliamen- 
tary, democratic weapons used by the Christian Democrats. 
After the failure of the Party of the Common Man, which 
aimed at being a right-wing opposition to the present régime, it 
is difficult to say what the future of M.S.I. will be. Undoubtedly 
the psychologic tendency to neo-Fascism is widespread enough, 
but up to now its concrete manifestations have been neither seri- 
ous nor important. As a right-wing movement, the Monarchist 
Party is more important and is not to be ruled out: under certain 
conditions and for a certain limited period, it might absorb ele- 
ments of other Parties. These turbulent tendencies among those 
who should stand for order emphasize the stabilizing influence 
of Christian Democracy and its comparatively moderate and 
liberal character. 

The political problem of Italy has by this point become clear 
to the reader. From the reconstruction of the Italian state, Italian 
society has emerged with a new face. Having warded off the Com- 
munist danger, having controlled and harnessed the neo-Fascist 
tendencies, democracy in Italy is now at the crossroads. Its cru- 
cial decisions will be made next year.What is at stake is the char- 
acter of the Italian state. While the Communists are getting 
tired, while the Fascists are trying to revive a past which 
history has condemned, and while the Socialists are still search- 
ing after their true political aims, the Christian Democrats are 
at work, ceaselessly and efficiently; and in coalition with the 
moderate parties of the center and left they provide Italy with a 
democratic régime. Political wisdom requires that Republicans, 
Liberals, right-wing Socialists and all who want to preserve the 
democracy which De Gasperi has created and maintains shall 
not take any action which will lead to a government crisis. That 
might result in the expulsion of all the minor coalition forces 
from the Government and might irretrievably cripple Italian 
democracy. 


NEW ITALY FACES OLD PROBLEMS 


POVERTY AND POPULATION 
IN THE SOUTH 


By Elizabeth Wiskemann 


HE regions of Calabria, Lucania and Apulia are the 
Achilles heel of Italy and perhaps of Western Europe as 
a whole. Their problem is basically agrarian, and it is in- 
tricate because of endless local diversity. When one goes to 
southern Italy, right down into the toe (Calabria) and the heel 
which is called the Salento (southern Apulia), one finds oneself 
in a pre-industrial age. In so far as the industrial revolution had 
an effect, it has spelt decline. The natural defeatism of the 
Italians of the south has in consequence deepened. Nonetheless, 
specialists on Italian agriculture — for example, Professor Man- 
lio Rossi-Doria, one of the foremost authorities on the subject — 
are convinced that southern Italy has great potentialities. They 
believe that if its problems can be energetically tackled, while 
Marshall Plan funds are available, what is probably the worst 
“undeveloped area” in Western Europe can be transformed into 
a European asset. If, on the other hand, the problem is shirked, 
as it has been for the last 50 years and more, the situation can 
become only worse and worse. | 
It is not true that the Italians of the south are dirty or lazy, 
and still less is it true that they are stupid; but roughly half of 
them are illiterate, and their health is miserable. The climate is 
dry (without rain in the summer) and the dryness has been 
intensified by the severe deforestation of the last 90 years; the 
climate, however, has the compensating mildness of the Mediter- 
ranean zone so favorable to olive tree and vine. There are parts 
of the region, in particular a strip along the western or Tyr- 
rhenian coast of Calabria, where the soil is rich, though inland - 
and higher up the soil seems very poor. Large areas are com- 
pletely undeveloped and wasted; in some of the most arid- 
looking districts water is not far beneath the earth’s surface, yet 
no one digs down to get it. 
One evil pervades the whole Mezzogiérno (as the Italians call 
the south of Italy), and that is a traditional, habitual unwilling- 
hess to invest capital in anything. One can discover a variety of 
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reasons for this. It is a cumulative disease; the less investment 
there is, the less attractive investment becomes as the years slip 
by — and in southern Italy they slip by almost unnoticed. To 
some extent it is an inheritance from the period when the south was 
under Spanish rule. Often since the foundation of the modern. 
Italian state in 1860 the government itself has been to blame; it 
has mostly been short of funds, and quicker returns were to be 
had from other parts of Italy. The excessive rates of interest in 
Italy in the last few years, against which American experts have 
rightly been protesting and which began to be reduced in the 
spring of this year, have, however, probably had little direct 
bearing on this shortage of capital, since no southern capitalist 
would have invested money there on any terms; with very few 
exceptions the owners of the big properties, or latifondi, live 
luxuriously in Naples or elsewhere without care or thought for 
their land beyond a desire to bleed it. 

At first the traveller in the Mezzogtérno is incredulous as he 
observes the signs of neglect. In Calabria, especially that part of 
it which faces the Ionian Sea, there is severe soil erosion, due 
to the cutting down of the trees on the mountains, for which the 
state must take a considerable share of blame since many of the 
forest areas are state property. Timber was urgently required for 
the construction of the railroads when the ancient Kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily was conquered by Garibaldi and handed over 
to the House of Savoy, and the trees which were cut down were 
not replaced. Deforestation has continued and has been acceler- 
ated during each of the world wars, with the inevitable result 
that the rivers are growing more and more turbulent. Each win- 
ter the waters rush down, sweep away farms and silt up vineyards 
and orange groves. Later, the water stagnates at the river mouths, 
feeding the malarial swamps — and then the river beds dry up 
and there is no more water until the next devastation. Since one 
of Italy’s crying needs is hydroelectric power, the wastage is com- 
pounded — rivers ruin the land instead of irrigating it, and their. 
force which should be harnessed for constructive purposes is 
spent uselessly. - 

The peculiar wealth of Calabria lies in its orange and lemon 
groves. These fruits grow in the luscious confusion of the rich 
coastal strip where little farms yielding every kind of produce 
are so crowded together that some of them seem to be sliding 
into the sea. In the district around Reggio, Calabrian soil and 
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climate combine to produce remarkably large orange crops. In 
view of the dietetic importance which oranges have acquired, 
they are no longer a luxury fruit and it may be presumed that 
the world market will expand. Without drastic changes in 
methods of marketing, however, Calabrian oranges are unlikely 
to reach it in large numbers. They are grown by tenant farmers, 
who get about a fifth of the crop, and on tiny peasant-owned 
farms; the tenants have no incentive to set up an efficient market- 
ing apparatus, and the small owners who might want to do so lack 
the capital. In the Po Valley and in central Italy, codperatives 
have successfully been developed to meet such needs, but in the 
south the idea is regarded with suspicion. 

A serious misfortune in south Italy is that the peasants scarcely 
ever live on the land they cultivate except around Lecce in the 
Salento. In Lucania and Apulia, so vastly overpopulated, the 
traveller is astonished to find immense stretches of uninhabited 
pasture and crop land. The small farmers, shepherds and labor- 
ers who work these lands are packed together in distant towns. 
In the plain called the Tavoliere, around Foggia, whole com- 
munities often live on some rock where their ancestors took 
refuge from invaders centuries ago, in measureless squalor and 
far from their work. In Matera, a provincial capital in Lucania 
made famous by the novelist, Carlo Levi, the people live in 
unventilated holes scooped out of the rocks, and nothing has 
been built there since the war, apart from a very smart cinema. 
In Melito the only building which looks habitable is the prison. 
Everywhere one finds peasants paying rent for some windowless 
shed worse than a stable. The land-hungry peasantry have 
pounced upon any odd scrap of land to be found, and their tiny 
cultivated strips are scattered in all directions from the towns in 
which they sleep. The Fascist régime resettled some hundreds of 
farmers on the land west of Foggia, but only large-scale capital 
investment can lead to a solution. 

The Italian birth rate is at its highest in the south and the 
scourge of overpopulation constantly grows worse, intensified 
not only by the shutting off of emigration, but also by the ° 
hygienic improvements which the Allies, and especially the. 
Americans, brought with them to Italy. Malaria has been re- 
duced, and so also has infant mortality. As fewer babies die and 
things therefore get worse the pressure of population in the 
Mezzogiorno takes on a nightmare quality. Every scrap of land, 
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wherever it lies and however barren it may be, every scrap of 
work, however ill-paid, is vital to the peasant whose family is 
growing all the time, and must be struggled for in the fierce 
competition of the poor. Instruction in birth control is suggested 
as a necessary first step in mitigating this misery; but the Church 
forbids. Attempts to grapple with the people’s housing needs 
seem more and more hopeless; rare attempts on the part of in- 
dividuals seem only to multiply the difficulties. A Milanese 
pioneer, for example, bought a good-sized farm outside Cosenza 
in Calabria, invested all his capital in it and with northern vigor 
set about improving it. He has built a few decent houses for the 
laborers, but his new tobacco factory draws unemployed people 
from the Tyrrhenian side of the mountains, and he cannot house 
them all nor employ them for more than part time; meanwhile, 
he is losing money. It is easy to guess how foolish the big land- 
owners consider him. How much wiser they feel themselves to 
be in taking out all the quick profit they can from their land and 
in putting nothing back where it would only go down the drain 
of the universal desperate poverty! 

So long as nothing is done to check the mounting population, 
unemployment (or rather under-employment) will mount also. 
In southern Italy there is often little distinction between the 
employed and the unemployed, because there is scarcely anyone 
who has enough to do. Those who work on the land are lucky 
if they are employed for six months in the year. They depend 
upon the seasons. In such industry as there is, the work is sea- 
sonal also. Since 1915 tobacco-growing has been developed on a 
fairly large scale, especially in the province of Lecce, and this 
provides four months’ factory work in the year for women. 
Even where employers keep to the labor legislation of the 
country, their employees may be left without pay for two-thirds 
of the year, and there is next to no public assistance. 

In general, there are so many people competing for every 
scrap of work that employers can pay illegally low wages with 
impunity. [rade union organization is weak, except among the 
railwaymen and the few employees of some big northern firm 
like Montecatini chemicals; the southern peasant is often afraid 
that anyone who might offer him work would withdraw the 
offer if he were known to belong to a union. In Calabria one sees 
women carrying wood down the mountains on their heads for 
unlimited hours in the day; for this heavy work they earn 200 
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liré, or possibly 250 — less than 50 cents a day. Often one sees 
school-children at jobs which adults grievously need, but their 
labor is cheap —or they are saving their fathers from paying 
any wages. 

Evil conditions such as these breed either apathy or exasper- 
ation. Most of the time most of the people of southern Italy 
accept the consolation offered by their priests and wait for the 
other world. Pazténza/ Things have always been like this here 
and they always will be. They are ready to believe that all 
reformers are suspect and that all northerners— which is 
their name for all other Italians — are reformers. It is better 
to resist the machinations of such people. Local politicians lke 
to say that southern Italy saved Western Europe in the elec- 
tions of April 1948 since it provided a strong anti-Left majority 
which outweighed the Leftist vote further north. But in those 
overcrowded towns, Cerignola and Andria in Apulia or the 
port of Bari, many of the unemployed laborers or bracctantt 
have joined the Communist Party. 

And then sometimes apathy flares up into exasperation. The 
war showed many southerners what life is like in other parts of 
the world, and the Communists have been able to make use of 
this. In fact, while they lost in the north and remained steady in 
central Italy, it was in some of the most primitive parts of the 
Mezzogiérno that the Communists made gains in 1948. In a 
village called Condofuri in southern Calabria, where the tor- 
rents had swept the peasants’ farms away and they still had to 
pay taxes on the land they had lost, there was a 60 percent Com- 
munist vote. This was something quite new —and there were 
similar happenings in a number of southern townships. They 
may have been due to momentary exasperation — but they may 
also have been caused by an exasperation which will grow. 

During the last period of the Second World War, with the 
Allied armies in occupation, southern Italy enjoyed a brief 
artificial prosperity, and after the war big landowners and peas- 
ants both could sell food at very high prices. But in the last two 
years food prices have fallen, and the political atmosphere has 
changed. The /atifondisti have recovered influence, and hold to 
their property more tenaciously than ever. Peasants are often 
punished now for having squatted on neglected land, though a 
decree of 1944 had encouraged them to do so. Meanwhile, the 
characteristic products of the Mezzogiorno still tend to be clas- 
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sified as superfluous luxuries in a Europe whose economic recov- 
ery is incomplete. While to Italians or Spaniards wines, eating 
grapes and olive oil appear as common necessities, Britain and | 
other more northern countries will not spend much to buy them, 
and France can supply herself. Italy exported only 35,546 quin- 
tals of almonds in the six months from September 1948 to Feb- 
ruary 1949 inclusive, whereas she exported 127,932 quintals in 
the equivalent period ten years before. Around Melito, the 
southernmost point of Calabria, the bergamotto grows easily. 
This is a fruit closely akin to the orange or lemon — the leaves 
of its trees are slightly darker and smaller than orange-tree 
leaves — whose oily juice preserves perfumes or flavors. Jas- 
mine has been grown here systematically since about 1936. In 
spite of competition from older perfumery concerns on the 
Riviera, there seemed some hope of building up a Calabrian 
perfume industry; but so far the hope has proved vain. 

By their nature the south Italians take all the difficulties 
which arise about these things as deliberate affronts to them. The 
American E.C.A. experts, in view of the precarious world mar- 
ket for wine, have advised the retention of wheat-growing on 
certain areas given to vines before Mussolini’s campaign for 
wheat. Southerners comment bitterly on this; the Americans, 
they say, are as indifferent as the Fascist dictator to the fact that 
vines give more employment than wheat. 

As one travels around southern Italy one observes a number 
of scattered, uncodrdinated attempts to improve agriculture and 
set up industries. At Sibari, on the Gulf of Taranto, a region of 
big landed properties, an industrialist called ‘Toscano has begun 
to drain what has been a malarial swamp. Reclamation and set- 
tlement on a small scale are being carried forward by the gov- 
ernment in the Tavoliere. At Sant’ Eufemia, on the Tyrrhenian 
coast of Calabria, a few houses have been built at the river 
mouth. But what little one finds seems doomed to be flooded by 
the rising tide of the population. Often one sees small olive-oil 
refineries or textile factories started up by some entrepreneur, 
then abandoned. 

The authorities in Foggia say it will take them 50 years, at 
their present scale of expenditure, to irrigate and settle the 
Tavoliere and to introduce intensive cultivation there. If, on 
the other hand, they were able to invest 30 billion to 35 billion 
lire, this whole area could be literally transformed in five years 
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so as to employ about four times as much labor and produce 
vastly more wheat, olive oil and wine. At the same time, new 
crops, such as hybrid maize, might be introduced and the breed- 
ing of animals for meat might be undertaken, now that Albanian 
meat supplies have come to an end. 

In a way the industrialization of Eastern Europe by the Com- 
munists gives southern Italian agriculture its chance to replace 
former imports of food. Experts whose views are unjaundiced 
by the defeatism of the Mezzogiérno agree that, given the capi- 
tal, the possibilities are tremendous. But a co6drdinated effort is 
essential. Land reclamation will need to go hand in hand with 
the redistribution of the land, and, if possible, with the concen- 
tration of scattered strips. Parts of the most wastefully-operated 
large properties should be made available for land-hungry own- 
ers of dwarf farms and agricultural laborers; but it is not desir- 
able to add to the number of uneconomical small farms unless 
codperatives are developed. Above all, people must be settled 
in their own cottages on the land. 

Calabria offers the most exciting opportunity Ae here it 
is possible to combine irrigation, which would make productive 
some 190,000 hectares now wasted and protect 50,000 more from 
floods, with the creation of about one and a half billion kilo- 
watts per annum from water power. At the same time the 
malarial swamps could be finally abolished, and it would be- 
come worth while to develop the roads and railways now regu- 
larly wrecked by floods. Reforestation would obviously be an 
essential part of the project — chestnut trees for the tanning in- 
dustry would probably be a good investment, and perhaps also 
broom, in view of its new industrial possibilities. On the lower 
slopes figs of exceptionally good quality could be grown, and it 
would also probably be worth while to develop banana planta- 
tions. At the same time, capital would make it possible to work 
the Calabrian deposits of lignite, quartz and pyrites, which have 
never been mined at all. All this would provide work for thou- 
sands of people, who would then consume a normal instead of 
a subnormal diet, and this would have its effect on the local mar- 
ket for wine and olive oil. A new demand for textiles and radios 
would arise, and some goods might drop from the luxury into 
the everyday category. It should thus become possible to indus- 
trialize on a very considerable scale without too great a danger 
of overproduction. This is a sample of the problem. 
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Marshall aid has offered a magic hope to those who believe 
in these developments in southern Italy. The American E.C.A. 
mission to Italy made an excellent impression; the Italian au- 
thorities feel that its members understand that sometimes a 
nettle must be grasped. But it is still too early to judge whether 
Marshall funds will change the situation fundamentally. 

The obstacles to success are, in summary, two. The first is 
simply that the amount of capital required to do the job prop- 
erly is gigantic. It has been noted that the authorities at Foggia 
calculate that they need 6 or 7 billion lire per annum for five 
years for the Tavoliere. The first year’s allocation under the 
Marshall Plan is less than 3 billion. The needs in Calabria are 
estimated at 200 billion lire over 20 years, but the first allocation 
is scarcely more than 7 billion. The allocations for the second 
year are expected to be smaller. Perhaps we may hope that the 
estimates of the sums needed are exaggerated. 

The second obstacle lies within Italy herself. The obstruc- 
tively conservative forces in the country have regained political 
power; the Jat:fondist: believe that it is to their interest to pre- 
vent change, though the opposite would seem to be true. Last 
spring Premier De Gasperi put forward a project for agrarian 
reform which, contrary to expert advice, left the less-productive 
big properties untouched. Very little has been heard of the 
project since. At the conference of the Christian Democrats in 
June, Segni, the Minister of Agriculture, who is the author of 
several interesting projects to help tenant farmers and promote 
capital investment in the land, referred very cautiously to the 
fact that 500 landowners own as much land as 5,500,000 “agri- 
cultural producers.” Meanwhile the distribution of Marshall 
funds has become a matter of party politics. In fact, Marshall 
funds cannot solve the problem of the Mezzogtérno unless they 
are administered on conditions so strict as to involve the control 
of certain antisocial forces in Italy. 
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FACT AND THEORY 
ABOUT CHINA’S LAND 


By J. Lossing Buck 


pressure of population upon resources, and, as usual, 

there is a great temptation to look for panaceas. For some 
people, collective farming is the solution; for others, mechani- 
zation. Others pin their hopes on redivision of land, abolition of 
tenancy or reduction of rents. There are those who believe that 
the primary requirement is the elimination of usurers and the 
lowering of interest rates and taxes; and there are those who say 
that China cannot possibly supply her own food and that hence 
the remedy is to arrange for imports. 

As usual, also, there is no panacea. But when the miscon- 
ceptions which becloud the situation are removed and the real 
elements of the problem are examined, it is apparent that much 
can be done to alleviate conditions in China. China can feed 
her people and can raise the standard of living; but to do so 
she must increase production per capita. 

Surveys of 17,000 farms in 22 provinces of China reveal a 
farm population of some 1,500 persons per square mile of cul- 
tivated land. This ratio of approximately one-half an acre of 
land per farm person is the factor which determines the kind of 
food Chinese people eat and the kind of agricultural program 
that is feasible. Nearly all the land in China is privately owned. 
The farms are family farms, 80 percent of which are too small to 
be economically sound even under Chinese conditions. Farm im- 
plements are hand tools or animal-drawn tools and carts, and 
although improvements could be made, the native implements 
are often well designed and of excellent workmanship. A wheat 
crop as large as the prewar crop in the United States, and a rice 
crop nearly double that of wheat, are harvested each year with 
sickles. Crops are raised as food for human beings, not for ani- 
mals, and 98 percent of the food energy is obtained from the 
vegetable kingdom. 

With this background in mind, we may take a look at the 
various palliatives. The idea of collective farming in China is 
largely theoretic, praised by some reformers, but not advocated 
by any agriculturist. A variation known as “cooperative farm- 
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ing,” characterized by a more or less voluntary pooling of land 
and labor and a sharing of the produce, has been tried in a 
limited way in west China and north China. Its proponents em- 
phasize the saving of labor which it effectuates: where three 
men are required to do the work on individual farms, only two 
are needed for the same amount of land in a “codperative.” 
But those who propose extending this system over all China 
fail to say what will be done with the third man. 

Experience has shown that large-scale farming is practical 
only under special conditions. It may be adapted to monocul- 
ture, but even so it requires exceptionally good managers. Its 
advantages lie chiefly in the savings that can be made in the 
purchase of supplies and in the marketing of products; but fam- 
ily-sized farms can obtain these advantages by forming codpera- 
tives to buy and sell, without any need to assume the economic 
disadvantages of pooling farm lands. State services which sup- 
ply technical information on farm operations could be more 
fully developed in China. Experience has shown that farmers 
almost everywhere readily accept advice from such state exten- 
sion services, and are willing enough to form organizations for 
cooperative marketing. But the Chinese farmer has no more 
interest in “cooperative” farming, or collective farming, than do 
farmers elsewhere. He is as much an individualist as a farmer 
in the United States. He prides himself on owning land and on 
planting and reaping his own crops; and this pride in the land is 
shared by tenants when, as often happens, they work the same 
land for life and even generation after generation, as a preferred 
method of farming. 

The extensive surveys of China of which I have spoken re- 
vealed that medium-sized family farms, there as elsewhere, 
utilize labor of men and animals more efficiently than do small 
farms. In China, a farm of five acres is called “medium-sized,” 
and on such a farm one man works 2.6 acres; a farm of 13 acres 
is classed as “very large,” and on this one man works four acres. 
An “economic-sized” unit varies in the eight different agricul- 
tural regions from 6.2 acres to 20 acres depending on soils, cli- 
mate and type of farming; on the average, a farm may be called 
“economic” if it is eight acres in size’ With the development of 
industry, transportation and the professions farms will probably 
tend to increase slightly in area./ 

Although every effort should be made to bring all good land 
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into cultivation, the possibilities of an extension of farm land 
are limited. Two percent of the farm area of China is in graves, 
and adoption of cremation would release some land, but the Chi- 
nese would not readily accept such a practice. Some rolling lands 
in south China might be brought into cultivation by soil conser- 
vation methods, including the use of chemical fertilizers when 
they become available at a sufficiently low cost, and some recla- 
mation of land along the coast is still possible. But there are no 
vast uncultivated areas in northwest China suitable for agricul- 
ture, as is sometimes supposed. Redivision of land, one of Sun 
Yat-sen’s basic principles, would not change the man-land ratio 
but would on the contrary decrease the size of farms, reduce 
their economic efficiency and depress the standard of living. 


Il 


Those who believe that mechanization of farming is a solution 
for agricultural problems in China usually know little or noth- 
ing about the management of a farm. The chief advantage of 
mechanization comes from the increased productivity per hour 
of work and makes itself felt only when the machinery is in fre- 
quent use. A Chinese farmer with a tractor and its accompanying 
implements would find that his work would be done quickly, but 
he would have nothing to do when it was over, and his expenses 
would be so much greater that he would be bankrupt in the first 
year. 

Mechanization may be found practicable for certain farm 
operations (including processing of products) if it is carried 
out on a custom-work basis. In the canalized area of the Yangtze 
Delta, for example, contractors owning one or more internal 
combustion engines place the power unit on a canal boat and 
ply the canals, pumping water for the farmers at a specified 
charge. The farmers supply their own pumps to which they 
have added a belt wheel, and which for low lifts are more 
efficient than centrifugal pumps. This innovation in traditional 
ways of irrigating came about through a need to lift more water 
to rice fields at the right time. 

Increased farm mechanization wherever economically possible 
is desirable, but general mechanization is impracticable until 
favorable changes occur in the man-land ratio, until machinery 
is available at low prices and until there is a cheap source of 
power. Since the Chinese are skilled with their hands, intelli- 
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gent, industrious and have already demonstrated their ability 
to use machinery, no particular difficulty would be met on the 
farms in training them to use tractors and other power equip- 
ment. But again it is the number of people in relation to the 
amount of land that determines the possibility of farming with 
machinery. Putting farms in large “codperative” or “collec- 
tive” units in order to mechanize agriculture would not alter 
the fundamental ratio of men to land, except for the worse. 

In the minds of many people all the problems of China are 
associated with farm tenancy. They assume that the landlord’s 
share of the produce is exorbitant and they believe that if tenants 
can somehow become owners there will be more land per farmer 
and the food supply will be increased. The misinformation 
about land tenure in China is colossal. For instance, it is said 
that some 70 percent of the rice crop in the province of Szech- 
wan is paid to landlords, and the statement is taken as complete 
and irrefutable evidence of abuse of Chinese peasants by the 
landlords. But the fact is that the Szechwan farmer grows two 
crops a year, a winter crop of wheat, barley, rapeseed or broad 
beans, and a summer crop of rice. The tenant pays no rent on the 
winter crops. In fact, management surveys of 203 farmers in 
ten counties of Szechwan revealed that the average rental paid 
was only 31.8 percent of farm receipts— less than half of the 
sum the tenants were said to pay. In two other farm-manage- 
ment studies of 786 tenant farms in nine provinces, the average 
proportion of all receipts paid as rent were even lower — 24.5 
percent in one case and 29.1 percent in the other. These rents 
are considerably lower than the ceiling rent set by both the 
Nationalists and Communists — which is 37.5 percent of farm 
receipts. 

Conditions of tenancy vary so greatly throughout the country 
that no definite proportion of the receipts can be designated as 
“fair” for landlords or tenants. Fair rents can be determined 
only for specific farming areas and for particular systems of 
rental within each area. The fact is that rents are much too high 
in some areas and very low in others. The lowest rents occur 
where the landlords hold land primarily for prestige. 

Not only is the degree of farmer’s rents misrepresented but 
the extent of tenancy is usually exaggerated. The proportion of 
farmers who are tenants is no greater in China than in other 
important countries. More than one-half of the farmers own all 
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the land they work, approximately one-fourth own some land 
and rent additional land, and only one-fourth rent all the land 
they work. Moreover, the part owners are more nearly in the 
class of owners than tenants, since their main object in renting 
land is to increase the size of their farm business. Five different 
nation-wide surveys show a variation in percentage of owners 
from 47 to 63 percent, of part owners from 17 to 29 percent, and 
of tenants from 17 to 29 percent. In a sample survey of 16,786 
farms in 22 provinces made by the University of Nanking, 71.3 
percent of all land was worked by farmers owning the land. 

Moreover, in spite of popular opinion to the contrary, the 
yield from tenants’ farms is just as high as that from owners’ 
farms; there is no significant difference between them. Isolated 
instances are found of higher yields on owner farms than on 
tenant farms and vice versa, but this is usually due to differences 
in quality of land. The tenants use the labor of men and animals 
as efficiently as do owners, and a study of 1,077 farms in five 
provinces revealed that the indebtedness of tenants is one-third 
smaller than for farmers who own their land. Naturally, how- 
ever, the tenant is not as well off as the owner, by and large, 
since he does not receive income from investment in land. 

There are special land tenure problems in limited areas, and 
problems which apply to a small percentage of all tenants. These 
occur in sections of the country where absentee landlordism 
prevails and under conditions where rents are collected by 
agents who cheat both the landlord and the tenant. Some 20 
years ago there were counties near Shanghai where landlords 
had organized themselves into Landlords’ Associations and ob- 
tained the right to imprison their tenants for nonpayment of 
rent. But in the early thirties, the pressure of public opinion and 
new regulations of provinces and the National Government 
improved the position of the tenants, and the landlords began 
to sell some of their property and invest the proceeds in the de- 
veloping industries of the Yangtze Delta cities where greater 
profits could be obtained. This movement reinforced the con- 
clusion drawn from other data as to the limited margins of 
profit in rentals of farm land. 

Though there are abuses to eradicate, the essential fact, again, 
is that making owners out of tenants does not affect the man- 
land ratio. Any government attempting to deal with the land- 
lord-tenant problem in China will be on sound ground if it con- 
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siders a program which provides for progressive taxation of 
absentee landlords with large holdings, education of both land- 
lords and tenants as to the proper forms of farm leases, legal 
provision for drawing up and enforcing contracts, and establish- 
ment of a national land-credit organization which will grant 
loans at a reasonable rate of interest to bona fide farmers for 
purchase of land. 

The problem of providing farm credit at reasonable rates of 
interest is more pressing in China than the problem of farm 
tenancy. Interest rates are very high — even before the period 
of inflation of the Second World War they were about 20 per- 
cent per annum. The “money-lenders” are usually made the 
scapegoat for this state of affairs, by foreign commentators. 
Actually, surveys indicate that about three-fourths of all bor- 
rowing by farmers is from relatives, friends and neighbors at 
whatever the “normal” rate of interest is at the time. Rates are 
high chiefly because of the insufficiency of credit, but also be- 
cause the borrowed money is likely to be used for social or con- 
sumption purposes. Moreover, the amounts of individual loans 
are small. The problem can be solved only by finding larger 
amounts of money for farm credit purposes, not by attempts at 
compulsory lowering of interest rates. As soon as there is enough 
credit available to meet the demands of farmers, interest rates 
will go down. 

Taxation is everywhere a problem, though that too is a differ- 
ent kind of problem than is generally supposed. The taxes paid 
by Chinese farmers per unit of land are only a little higher than 
taxes on similar land in the United States. There are, of course, 
special wartime taxes which are extremely burdensome and 
which should be eliminated, but otherwise the land tax rates 
cannot be considered too high. The trouble is that the farmer 
does not receive enough services in return for them; a larger 
proportion of tax monies should be allocated to government 
services for development of various agricultural practices. The 
over-all taxation problem is one of equalizing the land tax be- 
tween different political Jone ott hical areas in terms of the 


ability of farmers to payJOne of the first'major reforms in’ this 
field should be the accufate measurement of land in order to 
bring all farm land under taxation. Dependable surveys of many 
counties indicate that no taxes at all are paid on about one-third 
of the cultivated land of China. In some parts of the country 
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this untaxed land is known as “black land.” It is in the hands of 
both large and small owners. 


Il 


If the size of the farm business (quite another thing than size 
of farms) is increased through improved technological practices, 
the evils of farm tenancy are remedied, credit made available at 
reasonable rates and equitable taxation effected, there is no 
reason why China could not increase her food production by 50 
percent. Countrywide surveys of the consumption of food show 
that in normal years the amount of food consumed is now ade- 
quate, though the quality needs to be improved, especially by 
adding more vegetables to the diet to supply vitamins, calcium 
and other minerals. 

A problem associated with production is lack of transportation 
and inefficient marketing organization. Before the war, millers 
in Shanghai imported wheat, not because there was insufficient 
wheat in China but because it was less troublesome to import it 
than to buy Chinese wheat. They could sit at their desks, issue 
letters of credit and after a month or two the wheat would ar- 
rive — and would be the wheat that was ordered. On the other 
hand, if the miller were to purchase the wheat from an area some 
300 miles north of Shanghai where wheat is grown, he would 
have to send agents to purchase it in small lots. The agents would 
have to assemble these lots on an open railway station platform, 
(hoping that it would not rain), load the cargo into freight 
cars— some covered and others uncovered — whenever they 
could get them, and then accompany the cargo to the mill. Since 
the wheat had been insufficiently cleaned, special machinery 
would be required to clean it before milling. Proper marketing 
organization, including provision for grading, is more necessary 
in China than is an increase in production. 

Size of farm business can be increased by more and better 
irrigation and drainage, application of more fertilizers, better 
cultural practices, and by growing crops that give greater re- 
turns per acre and at the same time require additional labor. The 
principle is that the more labor and capital are put into the land, 
the more farm production will rise. The Chinese have applied 
this principle for centuries. They have found water so impor- 
tant to high production that they irrigate nearly one-half of the 
total cultivated area. They have levelled immense areas of land 
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to grow rice, a crop which produces more food per unit area 
than any other, thus utilizing immense amounts of labor in level- 
ling and terracing land for rice fields, in diverting stream waters, 
digging irrigation canals and ponds, dyking and pumping. The 
whole Yangtze flood plain is a network of community dykes 
within the main river-channel dyke. Under conditions of a 
shortage of land in relation to population these intensive methods 
paid off in higher production and a better standard of living. 
But in spite of all this work, too much or too little water is still 
the chief factor limiting production in China. Chinese farmers 
can further increase their production by extending irrigation, 
drainage and run-off control in hundreds of thousands of small 
individual farms and community projects, by improvement of 
existing projects, and by major water-control projects. 

Land use surveys show that from 1904 to 1929, crops like 
corn, cotton, rapeseed, sesame and sweet potatoes which utilize a 
large amount of labor or have a high export demand have oc- 
cupied a constantly higher proportion of crop acreages. Like- 
wise a farm management survey in Szechwan revealed that 
crops which have industrial uses, such as ramie and cotton, are 
particularly profitable and will probably find a growing market. 

The cultural practices of the Chinese are excellent, but the 
plentiful supply of labor could be used to increase crop yields 
by controlling insects and diseases, by better spacing of some 
crops such as cotton and fruit trees, by better pruning of fruit 
trees and by applying chemical fertilizers, when they become 
available at reasonable prices. The use of comparatively small 
amounts of additional capital for fertilizers, for better seeds, 
for better animals and for improved implements would likewise 
enlarge the farm business. 

Such methods of increasing farm output may seem to some 
too conservative and too slow, but short of killing off millions of 
farm families there is no other way to do it. The point is that it 
can be done. There is no need for China to import food, and it 
is unwise for any country to plan to export wheat, cotton or 
tobacco to China. China is able to produce them all in sufficient 
quantities for her own consumption and intends to do so. 


IV 


Western agriculturists have made significant contributions to 
the improvement of China’s food supply. In the middle twenties, 
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for example, an arrangement was made by the University of 
Nanking with the International Education Board and with Cor- 
nell University whereby five plant breeders from Cornell Univer- 
sity would come, one each year during their Sabbatical leaves 
of absence, to introduce up-to-date plant breeding methods. 
These specialists taught classes in the University of Nanking, 
attended also by students from the Central University, held 
evening classes for faculty members, conducted experimental field 
work, and held special institutes for plant breeders from all over 
the country at Nanking and elsewhere. Today, the up-to-date 
plant breeding methods are in use in every national and provin- 
cial experiment station and improved varieties of various crops 
are in the hands of farmers. The demand for these new varieties 
is greater than the supply. 

As a result of the visit of an American cotton specialist in 
1921-22, it was found that certain American varieties are 
adapted to the climate and the soil in North China, and acreages 
are increased year by year. This produced some interesting 
developments. Near Nanking, local merchants refused to pay 
farmers higher prices for the better quality of American varie- 
ties of cotton, so a marketing expert at the University of Nan- 
king organized the farmers into a cooperative and found that a 
cotton mill near Shanghai would be glad to get this cotton; for 
years this marketing codperative has sold its cotton to the same 
mill. In this same area a University of Nanking extension worker 
successfully organized farmers into “farmers’ associations” to 
stimulate agricultural improvement. After the third year the 
farmers felt they had received so much benefit that they them- 
selves took over the salary of the extension organizer. Two years 
later a farmers’ association had a lawsuit with the local magis- 
trate and won! In the summer of 1946 it also elected a representa- 
tive to the Anhwei Provincial People’s Council. Many success- 
ful farmers’ associations were organized during the war — 
IOI sound codperative credit societies in one county alone. 

During the war, the leading Chinese entomologist of the 
National Agricultural Research Bureau developed the pro- 
duction of insecticides with improvised equipment, shipped in- 
secticides to various areas and after two years of work all the cab- 
bage growers outside the city of Chengtu were using arsenate 
of lead to control the cabbage worm. Other enterprising persons 
of government institutions organized a tenant-purchase project 
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in Peipeh district near Chungking, where land was purchased 
from landlords, improved agricultural practices introduced 
and rural schools established. This project was eminently suc- 
cessful and because of inflation the tenant farmers were able to 
pay off the landlords in about five years. These illustrations of 
what Chinese agriculturalists, or foreigners in codperation with 
Chinese, have done in China could be multiplied many times. I 
mention them also because they may be of interest in connection 
with plans now being made to carry out President Truman’s 
“Point Four.” 

Western agriculturalists who have worked in China insist 
that they have learned more than they have taught — and indeed 
American agriculture has been greatly helped by the studies of 
the plant specialists which have been sent to China —as the 
spread of the soybean in the United States indicates. With the 
more recent developments in genetics, specialists in crops like 
rice, wheat and corn need to make further studies for particular 
plant characteristics which might be used in improving crops. 
Moreover, Chinese agricultural practices have kept the Chinese 
soil productive for centuries, and there is no little that the west 
can profitably borrow in this regard. Here, again, is evidence of 
the way Point Four can operate to the benefit of countries sup- 
plying technical aid, as well as to that of the country receiving 
it. = 
In short, China is capable of feeding herself. Collective 
farming and redivision of land would probably decrease pro- 
duction per capita rather than increase it. Development of 
transportation, communication, industry, the professions, water 
control and various technological practices are the factors which 
would tend to utilize the immense fund of labor now em- 
ployed part time only and thus to raise levels of living within 
the ratio of population to land. Any national administration will 
stand, or eventually fall, depending upon whether or not gov- 
ernment policy and services succeed in attaining a greater output 
per worker and thus an increase in the standard of living. 


FEAR IN AFRICA 


By Sarah Gertrude Mullin 


HE dark people who came to South Africa through 
| Monopotapa are the Basuto-Bechuana and the Zulu-Xosa. 
They all have Negro, Hamite and Semite blood. In 
America they would be described as Negro or colored. In 
South Africa they are called Kaffirs, Bantus, Natives, Africans. 
They arrived with the name, given them by the Arabs, of Kaf- 
firs — unbelievers. The Xosa wars were the Kafr Wars; where 
the Xosas lived was Kaffirland; until a generation ago, officials 
and missionaries called them Kaffirs. Tiyo Soga, the first Chris- 
tian Xosa minister, having married white, said in his testament 
to his children: “If you wish to gain credit for yourselves — if 
you do not wish to feel the taint of men which you sometimes 
may be made to feel — take your place in the world as colored, 
not white, as Kaffirs, not Englishmen.” 

The word Kaffir is, however, not liked today, and (though 
they no more originate in South Africa than the Europeans, and 
probably came after them) they are now officially and gener- 
ally called Natives. 

The term Bantu means simply people — that is, not dumb 
animals. The latest expression — used by dark intellectuals and 
their European friends—is African. This is correct on the 
analogy of Europeans. But it gives the colored folk no home or 
nationality: for the white people alone are South Africans. And 
it cannot be translated into the official language, Afrikaans, be- 
cause the people, once known as Dutch or Boers, are now the sole 
Afrikaners. 

The fact is that the inhabitants of the Union of South Africa 
need a national name as badly as do the inhabitants of the United 
States of America. 


II 


It was the Xosas the Boers first met as they were trekking east 
and the Xosas, having descended to the Cape southeast, were 
trekking west; and almost at once it was arranged that black and 
white should separate: the Great Fish River was made the in- 
violable (but of course violated) boundary between them. 

This was the first manifestation of what Dr. Malan’s follow- 
ers today call apartheid. Apartheid (literally, aparthood) is not 
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yet a dictionary word, but it won Dr. Malan the last election 
and it stands for separation of blacks from whites. Real, full, 
separation ‘became impossible when the Voortrekkers, in the 
1830's, abandoned, as they declared, “the fruitful land of their 
birth” to the English, and left the Cape “to enter a wild and 
dangerous territory” and find a life for themselves. It became 
impossible because this wild and dangerous territory they en- 
tered was the home of the Basutos and Bechuanas. In the end, 
the Basutos were left, under British protection, with 10,000 
square miles, and the Bechuanas with a quarter million square 
miles. 

In 1779 the Xosas began a fight that lasted 100 years; that ten 
years later dragged in the white people. It began because one 
Xosa Paramount Chief insulted another by offering him a lobola 
(marriage settlement) of only roo cattle for his daughter. 
During this hundred years, too, Chaka, the Napoleon of the 
Zulus, in a great passion for blood, killed 1,000,000 — some say 
2,000,000 — Zulus. 

On the other side of the Drakensbergen then, the Queen Man- 
tatisi, scorned in love by a fugitive from Chaka, fell in rage 
upon the world until she had not only eliminated whole tribes 
of Basuto and Bechuana, but left their country so bare that even 
her own naked, blackened, black-plumed, satanic warriors be- 
came cannibals. Following upon Mantatisi’s carnage came 
Moselikatze, escaping from Chaka with half his Zulus; and, 
through what was left of the devastated Basutos and Bechuanas, 
drove north on a pathway of blood — which is what his name 
means. 

The Boers, the Voortrekkers, fought their way through Zu- 
lus; through Moselikatze’s People with the Long Shields, 
henceforward Matabeles; through Basutos and Bechuanas. 

After the white people had defeated the black people that had 
all but destroyed themselves, after they were in control and the 
black people had to give up fighting, the black people recovered 
so quickly that, in 1894, Rhodes told the Cape Parliament: 
‘The natives are increasing at an enormous rate. The old dimi- 
nutions of war and pestilence do not occur. .. . The natives 
devote their minds to a remarkable extent to the multiplication 
of children.” . .. He asked what was now to be done about 
them. 

He answered himself. He was responsible, he said — speaking 
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as Rhodes of Rhodesia; Rhodes, Prime Minister of the Cape; 
Rhodes, the Chairman of de Beers and his Goldfields companies 
— for 2,000,000 human beings. He put before Parliament what 
he proudly called his “Bill for Africa” —not South Africa. 
Africa. “You are sitting in judgment,” he told the Members, ‘on 
Africa.” The Bill was passed almost unanimously. 

In 1947 General Smuts said: “Today, if you discuss the na- 
tive question . . . you cannot look at it merely from the South 
African point of view. If you touch this question, you touch 
Potcicay’ 

Africa is that continent which has 160,000,000 blacks and 
4,000,000 whites, has overcome all previous civilizations below 
the Nile, is faced, as in times past, by Asiatic invasion, and is now 
confronted in its darkness by this group of 2,500,000 whites, cry- 
ing, from its thinnest, lowest end: “Black shall not pass.” 

There were certain words, certain thoughts, Rhodes applied to 
the black races. For instance, the word “human.” “They have 
human minds.” “Help them use their human minds.” He spoke 
the word human as though to combat the suggestion that they 
were not human. “I do not believe they are different from our- 
selves,” he said boldly, challenging Darwin’s thought that, even 
in God’s eyes, they were not as white people. But yet he called 
them children, declaring them thus a people, retarded. Rhodes’ 
Bill for Africa was a measure to separate these retarded people 
from the advanced white people. . . . He went on to say: “The 
natives in the past had an interesting employment for their 
minds in going to war and in consulting in their councils as to 
war. By our wise government, we have taken away all that em- 
ployment from them. We have given them no share in the gov- 
ernment — and I think rightly, too — and no interest in the local 
development of the land, which cannot continue to provide 
enough for all of them. . . . We do not teach them the dignity 
of labor, and they simply loaf about in sloth and laziness. . . . 
These are my premises.” 

This was his solution: To give the natives, under European 
direction, their own land, which no whites, except officials, ap- 
proved traders and so on, might enter. To train them to govern, 
manage, tax and educate themselves; to take liquor from them; 
teach them to work; train them to build their own roads and 
bridges and grow their own food and forests. There would be in- 
dividual holdings (Rhodes had no faith in the natives’ com- 
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munism, under the dictatorship of their chiefs). There would be 
primogeniture (he believed this system to be a source of Eng- 
land’s strength). Property owners, as was the Cape law, would 
have a vote. The younger sons would labor three months in the 
year (a ten-shilling tax on “loafing” if they did not) on Euro- 
peans’ farms and mines. The reserves were more than natives’ re- 
serves. They were South Africa’s reservoirs of labor. 

So was the Glen Grey Act of 1895 a success? 

Rhodes considered Glen Grey “the best portion of South 
Africa.” The Encylopedia Britannica of 1911 described it as 
‘“‘well-watered and fertile.” A Government Commission of 1932 
called it desert. 

For this the Commission blamed both black and white. The 
Europeans, said the Commission, had changed the environment 
of the native, but had not taught him how to adjust himself to 
the new environment. The native still planted as his forefathers 
planted, he practised the animal husbandry of his forefathers, he 
believed religiously in a plenitude of cattle and then could not 
understand why “man begets, but land does not beget” — why, 
in short, land eroded by cattle eating its growth to the roots and 
worn out by continual planting of the same crops should become 
a desert. 

And yet in Glen Grey, thought the Commission, lay a great 
idea. These very reserves, so depleted, might, with help and 
teaching, be rescued and restored; the native could still be taught 
to govern himself; the reserves alone offered a basis for the solu- 
tion of the native problem — a practical method of natural seg- 
regation. Where Glen Grey had failed, Europeans had their 
difficult material, their limited experience and not their evil 
intentions, to blame. The policy of segregation, said the Com- 
mission, should continue. 

Seven years later, a leader of liberal opinion in South Africa, 
the President of the Institute of Race Relations, put it like this: 
The liberal, he said, had, for the good of the native, to consider 
three policies — total assimilation, total separation, a native life 
among Europeans running parallel to theirs. ““When liberals 
support or demand some measure for improving the Reserve, 
they are in principle working for Total Separation. When they 
approve the admission of Native, or other non-European stu- 
dents, into Universities which are predominantly white, they 
take a step on the road towards Total Assimilation. When they 
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encourage the Native to organize for, and among, themselves 
some service or institution similar to those available for whites, 
they are practising the policy of Parallelism.” As things were in 
the world, he thought that “total separation should be the lib- 
eral’s choice.” 

Today Dr. Malan’s supporters, who condemn liberals as the 
enemies of the white race, say exactly the same: but for different 
reasons. Practical men — businessmen and economists — do not 
know how it can be done. Where is the land to come from? 
Where the money for the industries and developments in the 
native reserves? Where will they themselves get labor if the na- 
tives are too ardently devoted to their own affairs? 

The farmers do not want “black spots” among their own lands. 
They say, “The natives should restore the land they have de- 
stroyed before new land is got for them.” 

The sort of young natives that call themselves African mostly 
hate the thought of the reserves. It is the white romantic, not the 
new young African, who sees a noble picture as the native, in his 
bright blanket, strides along eroded red paths on rock-crested 
mountains, with his wife behind him, on her head a load, and on 
her back a child. 

What the educated young native sees is the misery of the 
crowded reserves where the land is so badly farmed and the yield 
so poor that a cow will give “not even a can of milk;” and the 
family has to be broken up by its men becoming migrant labor- 
ers. Often, too, these men don’t want to come home again. For in 
the towns, so they say, one learns trades; gets better wages, work, 
food, education, medical help, a chance to play European games, 
see films, read news, meet men of other tribes, find out modern 
thoughts and ways. 

Finally, there are the old men at home who so dislike Euro- 
pean interference that they will not let boreholes be sunk in their 
lands, or use the Government ditches, or send their children to 
the preschool feeding centers. Often their children starve. | 


III 


Yet the dream of separation does not fade, and always it is 
based on Rhodes’ Bill for Africa. Three years after Union, Gen- 
eral Botha, the first Prime Minister, decided to add 20,000,000 
acres to the native reserves, which would have made, with their 
other holdings, 13 percent of the Union’s land. Considering the 
natives’ numbers, this figure does not look well; but, again, only 
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I§ percent of the Union’s land is arable, and the natives, like 
other people, prefer to live in towns. Today 60 percent of them 
live in towns. 

Botha’s plan naturally made the price of land go up. The Ger- 
man War of 1914 began and South Africa was in it and had a re- 
bellion besides. A depression followed the war; 50 percent of the 
white population was on the bread line. After General Botha 
died and was succeeded by Smuts and Hertzog, there was no 
more talk of 20,000,000 acres: the best one could now do was 13,- 
000,000 acres. But there was also another interesting idea: £500,- 
000 would be spent on getting land and sinking boreholes in it. 

What land? Every Union Prime Minister has bitterly de- 
manded the three British territories, all dependent on the Union: 
Swaziland, Basutoland, Bechuanaland. Each, it seems, has had in 
his heart the thought to solve the Union’s native problem with 
these — with one of these. Which one? Which has much space 
and needs boreholes? 

Obviously not Swaziland, a small country whose Queen- 
Mother is the most prolific rain-maker in southern Africa. Not 
Basutoland, so eroded that almost every able-bodied man has to 
go and work in the Union. Well, naturally, Bechuanaland: 
250,000,000 square miles big; a desert, reputed to have under its 
sands much water; the very land for boreholes. 

Only the territories will not come into the Union: under Brit- 
ain’s mild protection, they like to rule themselves. Particularly 
will Bechuanaland not come into the Union. Bechuanaland has 
already a man to each square mile. It is enough. The Bechuanas 
want no millions of Union natives thrust upon them. . 

“The educated young Africans who hate the reserves deride the 
thought that one can “change from a subsistence to a money-econ- 
omy; change the whole relationship between people and land; 
introduce tax-paying and wage-earning as necessities; introduce 
western material culture,” and then expect the old social struc- 
ture of Africans to remain as before. ‘The Africans,” they say, 
“will not willingly go back to the ancient and fast-dying fields of 
primitive life. Whether we like it or not, we shall have to cope 
with what the rest of the world coped with — namely the adjust- 
ment of our life conditions to the demands of western culture.” 

The Africans say that the Europeans, too, once “lived like 
savages and constantly fought one another, and all the nations of 
the world have been through that stage of development.” They 
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recall that western culture itself came from the valleys of the 
Euphrates, the Tigris and the Nile, and that Peter the Great 
went west for the civilization he brought to Russia, and ‘““What,” 
they ask, “‘is the position of Russia today? Is Russia not one of the 
two World Powers today?” 

They know about the French Revolution. 

“Are not Africans,” they say, “getting the treatment which 
caused the French Revolution?” And they too, they vow, would 
die for an African revolution. . . . Sometimes they wonder 
what, after a successful revolution, they should do with the whites 
of South Africa. Send them back to that devastated old Europe? 
The gentler souls think one could not do that. There is room 
enough in Africa for all. “As other peoples have done, and as 
other peoples of this land have already done for 300 years, black 
and white can develop together. Together we have made this land 
what it is today. We have made it our joint fatherland.” 

There are, however, cynics among these African intellectuals. 
Are the white people, they ask, afraid for their white women? 
“White women,” they say, “are repulsive to us.” 

If only, they say again, the black peoples had, in the beginning, 
united to ward off the Europeans from South Africa, “‘we should 
not today have a white problem.” 

The quotations in these paragraphs are from private papers of 
Africans, 20 to 25 years old, educated in the Transvaal. 

Most Europeans feel about such Africans as these that they are 
“intellectuals entirely sequestered from the thoughts of their 
people, quite incapable of independent thought, who merely re- 
peat the precepts of their mentors.” And it does seem likely that 
the native intellectual finds himself far away from the people in 
his kraal. He can no longer think like them, he can no longer feel 
like them. He has been trained to think and feel like a European. 
He is not merely — and crudely —a native. He is a particular 
kind of native: an African with a European standard. 

What, failing the reserves, can South Africans offer the black 
man and yet stay white? 

Always there is the white man’s fear that to give the black man 
too much may mean his own submergence. At present, the native 
may become a teacher or preacher to other natives; he may be- 
come a doctor who runs a risk if he sees a white patient, but who 
is so desperately needed for his own people that the Government 
will give him a bursary to attend a medical school; he may be- 
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come a lawyer, and then he treats his fellow-Bantu ruthlessly, and 
often dishonestly ; he may become a craftsman, a trader, a piece- 
worker in industries or mines. But he cannot, as in other parts of 
Africa, get a position that will give him authority over whites. In 
the public services he is employed only as a menial or a low-grade 
clerk, except in the Native Affairs Department where he may be- 
come an agricultural demonstrator, an interpreter or a clerk. In 
the police or defense services he cannot get a commission. He 
can — he somehow does — run a business, a bus or a taxi. 


IV 


France’s colonials are divided into three groups: the thousands 
of cttoyens, representatives of French civilization; the lesser 
notables evolués; and the millions of sujets (many of whom do 
not want the obligations of a superior status) who fall under 
native law. 

That they may be citizens, even on rigorous terms, is as much 
as friends of the South African natives ask for them. It is what 
members of the native parliament, the Bunga — a helpless affair, 
directed by white officials — mean when they say: “We think 
that peace will come about in this country only when all the 
positions are open to us and we can fill them. . . . If the na- 
tive is sufficiently educated, he is fitted for work any other man 
can do. ... Why has the native departed from his former 
primitive state and acquired education and trustworthiness if 
he is not allowed to go forward?” 

This is just and reasonable, but can this going forward include 
the vote, direction of the country? Many friends of the natives 
say it should include the vote: they say no more is asked than the 
French give: that is, full equality — citizenship — according to 
a man’s civilization. This, they say, would mean that only a few 
natives, and not dangerously many, would get the vote. But do 
they not also think every native ought to be educated? And 
should not every educated native then get the vote? And would 
this not be dangerously many for the white people that are a 
fourth of their number and, above all, want to maintain their 
white civilization? 

What South Africans say is: 

“Frenchmen have France to live in. We have only South 
Africa. We cannot afford to do what Frenchmen can do.” 

Yet even the French colonies had forced labor until 1946. The 
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Portuguese in Africa, who do not mind blending their blood with 
that of the blacks and then giving them European status, also 
have forced labor. The Belgian Africans suffer a social, if not an 
economic, color bar; but they are not allowed to attend universi- 
ties, unless they are to become Roman Catholic priests; and so 
shocking was the scandal of the treatment of natives by the Congo 
Free State, so alarming the reduction of native population from 
15,000,000 to 10,000,000, that now there are a Charte Coloniale 
and a Protective Commission to guard their full rights as Belgian 
citizens. 

The British hold before their black colonials the vision of 
self-government. But, in 1945, a government welfare report said 
of Kenya that “poverty of a massive and grinding nature, as- 
sessed by modern standards, is at present the outstanding feature 
of African society everywhere in the Colony.” British Trustee- 
ship in East Africa has had a bad report from a U.N. mission. 

There is a thing in Africa stranger than any. The greatest op- 
pressors of African natives are the descendants of the freed 
Negro slaves, now running the Negro Republic of Liberia. No 
one despises what they call the “bush” people as they do. 

Who can deny that black men are exploited throughout 
Africa? Who can believe white men come to Africa out of simple 
love of black men? Of all African countries, South Africa, with 
most to fear, has done black man the least hurt. Her social serv- 
ices for Africans cost more than those in the rest of Africa put 
together. Her African population has doubled in the last 40 
years. In other lands it has barely moved. 

But what is the cause of it all? What makes decent people lose 
their humanity in Africa? Is it only the question of skin? Then 
where is the answer to Liberia? : 

There is a deeper cause than color. There is a terrible answer. 
It is that it lies in human beings to kick. those that are down. 
What does the saying mean about not kicking those who-are 
down? That the impulse is to do-it. All commandments, laws, 
proverbs are testimonies against human nature. One need not be 
forbidden to do what one doesn’t want to do. The Africans are 
kicked because they are down. 


v 


But the Africans have discovered the power of their numbers, 
and they will not stay down. In this year of 1949, there have been 
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native riots in Kenya and Uganda. Over Kenya flew Lancaster 
bombers; European and Asian members of the Kenya police re- 
serve were mobilized. One saw that, if the Africans spread riot 
over Africa, the Asians would stand with the Europeans: as one 
saw, through the Durban native riots against the Indians in Jan- 
uary 1949, if the Asians advanced down Africa, the Africans 
would stand with the Europeans — though who would eventu- 
ally dominate one could not tell, except that it would not be 
Europeans. 

There have been riots in the Sudan: again civilians mobilized. 
They guarded planes, halting for the night, on the journey north. 
There are fears in Tanganyika. Black talk down the East Coast 
is of driving Europeans into the Indian Ocean. 

In 1948, a commission, inquiring into native disturbances on 
the Gold Coast, found a leading cause to be the Communism 
learnt by Africans in England. They had evidence of a secret so- 
ciety, the Circle, whose watchword was “service, sacrifice, suf- 
fering; whose aim was a Union of African Socialist Republics; 
who had a shadow government ready to displace the white gov- 
ernment and drive out the Europeans. 

They say in Rhodesia and Nyasaland that the Russian consu- 
late in Abyssinia is sending black Communists to excite their 
natives. Talk about Communists is sometimes exaggerated ; but it 
is a fact that, in the 1920’s, the Colonial Department of the Com- 
intern, acting in Moscow, instructed Communists in South Africa 
to work for a Black Republic, with a guarantee of minority rights 
for Europeans. There is talk (black) of strikes in South Africa. 
One can see what may happen in African. territories by look- 
ing, not only at Asia, but, more appositely, at Trinidad. Here 
were Indians, despoiled in turn by the Spanish, British, Dutch 
and French, taken by the British in 1797 and kept by them after 
the Treaty of Amiens. Here came Negro slaves and indentured 
Indian laborers from the east. Today, one may enter a law court 
in Port-of-Spain and find only the judge — a British official — 
white. Lawyers, litigants, witnesses, spectators are all, from yel- 
low to black, dark men. One may see a procession of school-chil- 
dren of whom only two are white. Englishmen of good class are 
happy to be invited to the homes of colored dignitaries who 
maybe have British titles. ‘The white man is on his way out. 

Now what, thinking of all these things, is the South African 
who, alone of white men in Africa, has no other home — what 
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is he to do? He can withhold the vote, the essence of democracy, 
from the black man. He can give the educated black man the 
vote. If he also gives the black man education, then all educated 
black men will have the vote, and the white man will in time 
be enormously outvoted. 

The South African can be utterly just and give the black man 
the same voting rights as the white man. The white man needs 
only to be 21 to have the vote. If the black man, too, at 21 gets the 
vote, then the white man will immediately be outvoted by people, 
four times as many as himself, and mostly barbaric. There is the 
fact of the 4,000,000 whites in Africa and the 160,000,000 blacks. 
His position, under absolute justice, would be that of the Ameri- 
can if America had, say, 500,000,000 Negroes, nearly all raw 
men. The South African smiles at the fuss Americans make about 
their tenth of Negroes. 

Even Jan H. Hofmeyr, Deputy Prime Minister in General 
Smuts’ last Government, South Africa’s wonder-boy, as General 
Smuts called him on his death, the greatest brain (sheer genius 
apart) South Africa has known — even Jan Hofmeyr, who died 
fighting for the rights of the natives, could not think of giving 
them absolute equality, absolute justice. 

Abraham Lincoln did not understand the Declaration of In- 
dependence to mean that all men are in all ways equal. “Certainly 
the Negro is not,” he said, “our equal in color.” 

Judging by the preponderance of dark-skinned people in the 
world, one might think the Creator had different ideas and 
preferred the colored to the white people. Their preponderating 
representatives at the U.N. begin to think so too. South Africans 
look at the equal vote at the U.N. with almost the dread they 
have of an equal vote in South Africa. The U.N., indeed, points 
to their own dilemma. How, under it, they ask in despair, can 
they have justice? How can the white man have justice? 

We are indeed past the stage where Lincoln may further be 
quoted on the Negro: “If God gave him little, that little let him 
enjoy.” . . . They say at the U.N.: “Why little?” 

The South African, in his fear, withholds this, withholds that, 
from the black man. The black man knows the deprivation of the 
day. His millennium is not yet here. 

Against that time there are in South Africa negrophilists who 
offer the native what they call Christian Trusteeship. This is a 
smug and unpronounceable term and likely to be suspect by peo- 
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ple who see how often in our world the name of Christ is attached 
to works directly against His teaching. All, however, that the 
apostles of this creed mean (Hofmeyr belonged to it) is that they 
wish, for those who need it, a measure of humanity. They stand 
with Dickens: 

“Did you hear him say that he could have shed his blood for 
me?” 

“Do you want any blood shed for your . . . Does he shed any- 
thing for you that you do want? Does he shed employment for 
you, instruction for you, pocket money for you? Does he shed 
even legs of mutton for you?” 

They ask for the native employment, instruction, pocket money 
and — something like legs of mutton. 


THE FUTURE IN RETROSPECT 
THROUGH THE RUSSIAN LOOKING-GLASS 


By Lewis Galantiére 
LA RUSSIE EN 1839, par le Marquis de Custine. Paris: Amyot, 1843, 4 v. 


66 A N immense inordinate ambition, the kind of ambition 
Ae can take root only in the soul of an oppressed people 
and be nourished only on the misery of an entire country, 
is now astir in the hearts of the Russians. This essentially aggres- 
sive nation lives in a state of submissiveness so degrading that it 
seems to be expiating in advance, at home, its expectation of 
tyranny abroad over other men. The glory and the booty to which 
it looks forward turn its thoughts away from the shame to which 
it is being subjected; and in the hope of washing himself clean 
of his impious sacrifice of public and personal liberty, this kneel- 
ing slave fills his dreams with visions of world domination.” 
It was not about the Russia of Lenin and Stalin that a French 
traveller, the Marquis de Custine, set down these words. He 
wrote 110 years ago. The subject of his book was the Russia of 
Tsar Nicholas I. Its title was ‘““La Russie en 1839.” When it was 
published at Paris in 1843,’ and translated into English the fol- 
lowing year, it created a furor throughout Europe so great that 
merely because Balzac did not write a review condemning it, the 
Tsar refused for several years to allow his Polish subject, the 
Countess Hanska, to marry the French novelist. 

Astolphe de Custine had what we should now call an ideologi- 
cal reason for going to Russia. He was born in 1790, the son of an 
ambassador and grandson of a general in the service of Louis 
XVI. Both fought against Prussia and Austria in 1792, in de- 
fense of revolutionary France; yet both were sent to the scaffold 
by Robespierre in the Terror of ’93. Brought up by his mother 
to revere those dead as martyrs and the Ancien Régime as the 
perfect society, this devout Christian and amateur political phi- 
losopher was a genuinely patriotic Frenchman who loathed the 
Revolution and all its works. Like those western intellectuals 
who during the depression declared themselves the personal 
enemies of the capitalist state and travelled to Russia for a sight 


1 Selections were republished recently: “Lettres de Russie,” Editions de la Nouvelle 
France, Paris, 1947, 367 p. 
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of a better world, Custine, the absolutist, “went to Russia,” as he 
himself confesses, ‘“‘in search of arguments against representative 
government.” Like most though not all of our intellectuals, he 
came away chastened by what he found there, and a defender of 
constitutional democracy. 


II 


It goes without saying that a writer who strained to derive his- 
torical analogies from a comparison of Nicholas’ Russia with 
the Russia of Stalin would end by falsifying history. In 1839 the 
Russians were overwhelmingly illiterate; today, we may assume, 
a majority can read and write, and few would believe, as their 
forbears did in 1825, that “Long live the Constitution!” meant 
“Long live the wife of Grand Duke Constantine!” Two-thirds of 
Nicholas’ 60,000,000 subjects were serfs attached to the glebe, 
chattels bought and sold whenever the land on which they lived 
changed ownership; today the Russian peasants and workers are 
freemen, happy, as soon as they reach the age of 17, to spend four 
years at work in enterprises and regions to which they are di- 
rected by government authority. The land which under Nicholas 
belonged to the Crown and the nobles now belongs to the people; 
and as the peasant watches his produce leave the farm, he can 
reflect that, wherever Stalin may be sending it, that produce is 
going to fill a national purpose and not a nobleman’s barns. 
Under Nicholas the commercial and professional life of the 
nation was largely in German hands; under Stalin, trade and 
medicine, industry and astronomy, banking and biology, are not 
only in Russian hands, they are squarely founded on Russian 
theory. Just as it is a wonderful thing to own your own land and 
to know that its produce is being distributed to more deserving 
men than you are, so it is thrilling to feel that your native intel- 
lectuals owe nothing to French bacteriologists, German chemists, 
Danish physicists, or British astronomers. In these matters too, 
Nicholas’ Russia was retrograde. 

But if historical parallels are absurd, we are still free to ac- 
knowledge the existence of historical constants when they stare 
us in the face; and the interest which Custine’s book holds for us 
lies in the force with which he reminds us that national traits do 
survive the flow of time and the accidents of change. More than 
four centuries ago, around the year 1510, the Habsburg am- 
bassador to Moscow wrote to the Emperor Maximilian: “The 
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Tsar speaks, and the thing is done. The lives and fortunes of lay- 
men and clergy, nobles and merchants, hang upon his supreme 
will. As if he were a god, everything about him is deemed just, 
and he knows not what it is to be contradicted; for the Russians 
are convinced that their ruler executes the decrees of Heaven.” 
Half a century later, the versified dispatches of Turberville, who 
headed a mission to Ivan IV (the Terrible) for Elizabeth of 
England, were couched in the same terms. And in 1806 we find a 
young Anglo-Irishwoman, Catherine Wilmot, writing from 
Russia: “I look upon every Noble as an iron link in the massy 
chain which manacles this Realm, & as to the individuals 
amongst them that I have met at Moscow, ’tis impossible to be in 
their Company without recollecting that they are Subjects under 
a Despotism, for in their judgements bad & good literally ap- 
pears to be synonymous with favour & disgrace!” To this 
testimony Custine added in 1839: “This perpetual and per- 
petually worshipped reign would be an entertaining spectacle if 
the lives of 60,000,000 people did not depend upon its continu- 
ous performance and upon the man you see standing before you 
in the attitude of an emperor, giving his people permission to 
breathe and dictating to them what use they are to make of that 
permission.” 

Who can deny that when he reads such lines, instinct prompts 
him to see in them a prefiguring of the Russia of Stalin the 
Vozhd, the Leader, surrounded by his party chieftains and his 
worshipping people? In Russia you may not write Stalin’s 
name (as Gide was chagrined to discover) unless you precede it 
by some such adjective as great, or magnanimous, or savior; and 
the reason is that the Russians are still “convinced that their 
ruler executes the decrees of Heaven.” Today as when Catherine 
Wilmot was visiting the Princess Daschkow, the grandees of the 
nation are “Subjects under a Despotism,” and so, we know, are 
the Russian poets, scientists, architects — forced, all of them, to 
apply to their arts the principle that bad & good is synonymous 
with favour & disgrace. 

This is why we may say, a little playfully but not without 
seriousness, that the particular kind of satisfaction which men 
as different as Harry Hopkins and Eric Johnston took from 
their conversations with Stalin is reminiscent of Custine’s ap- 
preciation of Nicholas I. “The Emperor,” Custine discovered, 
‘is the only man in the Empire to whom you can talk without 
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fear of informers. He is also thus far the only Russian who has 
talked to me out of his natural feelings and in straightforward 
language. If I lived in Russia and had anything to hide, my first 
care would be to tell him my secret.” 

“Government in Russia,” he found, “is the discipline of the 
armed camp substituted for the legal order of the civil state.” 
From the time of Peter the Great, more than a century before 
Custine’s visit, Russian civil society had been classified in 14 
ranks paralleling the permanent ranks of the Imperial Army 
from the corporal to the field marshal. This was the famous 
T chin, the “regimented nation,” as Custine calls it. Only the 
Tsar himself could promote a Tchinovnik, and though solicita- 
tion of promotion was forbidden, wires were constantly pulled to 
obtain advancement, for the sufficient reason that neither birth 
nor wealth but only rank in the Tchin conferred privilege. Cus- 
tine comments: “The result of this kind of society is to engender 
a fever of envy so violent, a world of men so tense with ambition, 
that the Russian people must have become inept for everything 
except world domination. Apart from this aim, there is no ex- 
plaining the extreme sacrifices imposed upon the individual by 
this society.” 

What Custine saw in the Russians was a gifted people per- 
verted by its rulers. He was not impervious to the celebrated 
charme slav: “The Slavic character is a mixture of simplicity, 
gentleness, and sensitivity that goes straight to your heart.” But 
he was revolted by what had been done with this admirable 
human material. 

The temptation to draw a parallel besets us again when we 
read that in Nicholas’ Russia “existence is so fettered and re- 
strained that everyone seems to cherish a secret desire to go 
somewhere else, but no one has the means to do so. The great 
have no passports, the humble no money; and all stay put, 
made patient by despair.” ‘“Go-somewhereing,” as a brilliant 
American Communist used to call it, is probably less prevalent 
among the Russians now than it was in the 1920’s, and the idea 
that every Russian would like to clear out must be received with 
caution. The Soviet “great” who lack passports may not want 
them. It would be foolish, perhaps dangerous, for us to forget 
that they are engaged upon what is to them a thrilling adventure. 
Unquestionably they must find in their work as much excitement 
and emotional reward as most American executives in business 
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and government find in theirs— and certainly they have less 
cause to complain of the ingratitude of customers or citizenry. 
As for the humble, they are Russian humble. Two-thirds of them 
were born since 1917. Not only do these children of “holy 
Mother Russia” love their land with an almost mystical feeling, 
but they have — as we ourselves have — the immense spiritual 
gratification of self-identification with one of the two greatest 
_ Powers on earth. And if we are to believe that the Kremlin 
possesses effective propagandists, then we must believe that the 
external world has been painted for the Russian people as one 
which hates them and seeks their destruction — and which is, 
in any case, a wretched world where only the rich possess such 
extraordinary amenities as motorcars and inside water closets. 
Thinking of Russia proper, and not of the Baltic region and 
Poland, I incline to believe that if emigration and immigration 
were suddenly universally free, not more than half the popula- 
tion of Russia would want to emigrate to the United States. 

We ask about Soviet Russia, as once we asked about Hitlerian 
Germany, what binds men to such a régime. Terror is one answer; 
success is an even more convincing one. Custine concludes that 
the successful despot persuades his people that his régime is 
morally good. If Stalin has succeeded in instilling this conviction 
in the Russians, then no propaganda by the Voice of America can 
dissipate it before the system cracks from within. 


The Tsars [Custine says] have taught us that despotism is never so fearsome as 
when it claims to be doing good, for then it assumes the right to explain away its 
most revolting acts by its good intentions, and to offer ills endlessly in the guise 
of remedies. Overt crime can triumph only for a day; it is sham virtues which 
forever mislead the minds of men. People who are dazzled by the glittering acces- 
sories of crime, by the vastness of heinous deeds which events are summoned to 
justify, end by believing in a double standard of good and evil. They are taught 
that necessity, ‘‘reasons of state” as we used to say, suffice to vindicate crime in high 
places, provided the criminals are able to adapt their crimes to the passions of 
the nation. . . . If what you fear is naked power, go to Russia; there you will 
learn to fear, above everything, hypocritical-tyranny. 


‘Tyranny, we know, is founded upon the instilling of fear. But 
Custine reminds us that it is a régime characterized by two 
kinds of fear, fear of government, and fear by government: “In 
Russia the government’s power is absolute, but at the same time 
the government is extremely fearful of criticism, even of frank 
utterance. All men born in Russia . . . conspire tacitly ‘to ob- 
serve unanimous silence concerning what goes on. Nothing is 
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ever said, yet everything is known. . . . In Russia, to converse 
is to conspire; to think is to revolt. Thought is not merely a 
crime, it is a misfortune.” And with that gift for deriving gen- 
eral laws from particular phenomena, in which the French 
excel, he goes on: 

Under an unlimited rule men feel the gnawings of ambition as much as under a 
republic, but with this difference, that the agitation of an autocrat’s subject i is 
more painful because of the silence and concealment which ambition has to impose 
upon itself if it is to succeed. The unlimited monarch dislikes no man so much as 
the servant who is publicly and ostentatiously devoted to his service. All zeal that 
exceeds a blind and servile ambition is felt by the despot to be both troublesome 
and suspect. Exceptions lead to presumptuousness; presumptuousness soon takes 
the form of rights; and the subject who fancies that he possesses rights is by 
definition a rebel. 

Such a man is of course unendurable. One thinks of that 
Brooklyn-born giant, Borodin, who was master of south China a 
quarter of a century ago, and how he was “‘cut down to size” — 
brought back to Moscow and made head of an industry, at 
which he failed; then of a single factory, at which he failed; 
then of the insignificant English-language paper, the Moscow 
Daily News — after which he vanished. 

Custine’s observations are not maxims propounded in a vac- 
uum, they are conclusions born of direct observation. If he says 
that men cannot be honest under a tyranny it is because he has 
seen men live as a tyranny demands that they live. Thus, of the 
peasantry: ‘““They are not so degraded mentally as they are de- 
based socially. They possess intelligence, sometimes pride; but 
the dominant note in their character and way of life is cunning.” 
Together with all other Russians they are victims of the delu- 
sion, as Custine calls it, that lying is efficacious. “It is a well 
known fact, though not very easy to understand,’ Turgenev 
wrote in Virgin Soil, “that Russians are the greatest liars in the 
world.” Custine believed that he understood why this was so: 
“Tt is not that the Russians lack cleverness and understanding; 
but in a country where the governors have not yet learnt the ad- 
vantages of liberty, even for themselves, the governed are 
obliged to recoil from the instant punishment that is the reward 
of honest expression.” And as lying is never without its twin, 
which is secretiveness, “‘in Russia secrecy presides over all things; 
administrative, political, social secrecy; discretion both useful 
and useless; silences wholly superfluous.” 

Where ruse and lying and secrecy are present, spies and in- 
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formers abound. What is worth noting is that the man you are 
not sure of may be more dangerous than the obvious secret 
agent. A professor who seemed to speak too freely about the 
Tsarist régime was to Custine an object of suspicion; on the 
other hand, a self-evident spy almost allowed him to enjoy him- 
self: “Your spy is foiled by your seeming assurance, and then he 
makes a really grotesque face. The reason is that as soon as he 
sees that you are not afraid of being compromised by him, he is 
convinced that he has been compromised by you. Spies really 
believe in espionage. If you slip through their net, they imagine 
that you have a net in which they have somehow got entangled.” 

But the spy game is not always amusing, and it becomes ac- 
tually distressing when you meet Russians you incline to like: 
‘“FYere in Russia friendship itself partakes of police surveillance. 
How is a man to feel at ease with people so circumspect, so dis- 
creet in whatever concerns themselves, and so inquisitive in what 
concerns others? . . . The excessive suspicion with which you 
are looked upon here by people of every class is a warning which 
keeps you on your guard. The danger you run is revealed by the 
fear you inspire.” And under Nicholas as under Stalin, there is 
no one to vouch for you: “This Byzantine government, and in- 
deed all Russia, have always looked upon the diplomatic corps 
and Westerners in general as envious and malevolent spies.” 

“We of the West,” says Custine, “see in a Russian political 
prisoner an innocent victim of oppression; the Russians see in 
him a reprobate. This is what political idolatry leads to. Count 
Repnin governed the Emperor and the Empire. Two years ago 
he fell from grace. For two years no Russian has pronounced 
this man’s name, a name which, two years ago, was on every 
man’s lips. .. . In Russia when a minister is dismissed his 
friends become mute. From the moment when he seems to be out 
of favor, he is buried alive. I say ‘seems to be’ because nobody 
will speak of him even to say that he is out of favor.”” Names of 
Soviet Russians who met with Repnin’s fate will spring to every 
reader’s mind. I think of Kossior, secretary general of the Party 
in the Ukraine, member of the Politburo, the fourth or fifth 
ranking Russian of his day. Suddenly, in May 1938, his photo- 
graph disappeared from the thousands of public places where it 
had hung. Nothing was explained; his name was never again 
printed or pronounced ; there was not even a public accusation: 
not only had he vanished, he had never existed. 
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George Orwell recently wrote a novel called “1984,” to dem- 
onstrate that the past is as controllable by authority as the present. 
It is not altogether surprising that here too the Bolsheviks follow 
a pre-Communist tradition. “In Russia,” Custine writes, “his- 
tory is part of the royal domain; it is the immaterial property of 
the ruler exactly as men and lands form his material property. 
History is kept locked away with the crown jewels, and only that 
part of it is displayed which the ruler deems useful to display. 
The memory of what happened in the past belongs to the Tsar 
alone. He amends the annals of the nation at his good pleasure, 
and dispenses daily to the people those historic truths which are 
consonant with the fiction of the moment.” 


Ill 


Is there any hope that things in Russia will ever be otherwise? 
Custine says: “Nothing can discredit authority among a people 
for whom obedience has become a condition of life. Men have 
worshipped the sun: the Russians worship an eclipse. How can 
we expect their eyes to be unsealedr” Yet he is not everywhere 
sO pessimistic. “One grain of truth dropped into Russia,” he says 
in another place, “‘is like a spark landing in a barrel of powder.” 
And again: “Unhappy country, where every foreigner seems a 
kind of savior in the eyes of a herd of the oppressed, because he 
stands for truth, publicity, liberty, among a people deprived of 
these goods.” And finally: ‘““The more I see of Russia the more 
I approve of the Tsar’s forbidding Russians to travel abroad and 
making access to Russia difficult for foreigners. The Russian 
political system would not stand out twenty years against free 
communication between Russia and the West.” 

Custine was merely the first of a number of farsighted French- 
men who saw in the Russian east, a century ago, the familiar 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand. Ten years after him, in 
1849, Tocqueville wrote, “Our Occident is threatened with fall- 
ing sooner or later under the yoke, or at least under the direct and 
irresistible influence, of the Russians.” Five years after Tocque- 
ville another French observer, Emile Montégut, focussed the 
problem more sharply. ‘There is at bottom no difference be- 
tween the idea of domination by peoples and the idea of domina- 
tion by kings,” he wrote. “The Russian spirit consists in the hatred, 
of the individual and his absorption into the State to the ad- 
vantage of despotism ; for despotism, as a régime, is a prerequisite 
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to the establishment of world dominion. There have been times 
when Russia was not above rousing democratic passions; and 
when she did, she was acting in conformity with her principles. 
. . . Unless we are on our guard we shall witness the infallible 
success of a man who will appear and will summon the peoples 
of Europe to rise up in the name of equality; a man who will 
offer to the dark and voiceless masses protection against their 
own unruly natures and an equal turn at the common soup-ladle, 
in exchange for a kind of freedom useful only to a handful of 
men destined to contribute to mankind exactly what the despot 
contributes.” And when, after the Paris Commune of 1871, Mon- 
tégut asked, “Who is the secret Attila, who is the mysterious 
Tamerlane inspired by such a dream?” he himself was prepared 
to answer that when the barbarian conqueror came, he would 
come out of Russia. 

We may say if we like that it was chance and a distaste for 
Socialism which caused a Montégut to link the Communist fer- 
ment of the west with the absolutism of the Tsars and the im- 
perialism of those Russian racial-nationalists who in his day 
called themselves Slavophils. And yet the most supremely gifted 
of those Slavophils, Dostoevski himself, wrote in his diary in 
1876: “Very soon — perhaps in the immediate future — Russia 
will prove stronger than any nation in Europe. This will come to 
pass because all great powers in Europe will be destroyed for 
the simple reason that they will be worn out and undermined by 
the unsatisfied democratic tendencies of an enormous part of 
their lower-class subjects — their proletarians and paupers. .. . 
There will remain on the continent but one colossus — Russia.” 

Custine spent a bare three months in Russia, communicated 
with hardly a Russian who was not of the governing class and 
who did not speak French; yet his glance went so deep, his 
political intuition was so sensitive, his power of reflection was 
so dynamic that he was able to anticipate the conclusions of the 
thinkers and observers who came after him. “The Russians,” he 
wrote, “see in Europe a prey which sooner or later must fall to 
them as the result of our dissensions. . . . Men say in Peters- 
burg, ‘Europe will go the way of Poland; it will wear itself out 
with its futile liberalism, while we remain strong precisely be- 
cause we are not free.’”? And he warned that against such an 
adversary, our own institutions could be a source of our defeat: 
“If better diplomats are found among the Russians than among 
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the most advanced peoples, the reason is that our press informs 
the Russians about every plan that is proposed and every event 
that occurs among us. Instead of prudently concealing our weak- 
nesses we reveal them every morning with passion, while the 
Byzantine policy of the Russians, at work in the shadows, is 
careful to hide what they are thinking and doing and fearing. 
We go forward in the light of day; they advance under cover. 
The game is unequal. We are blinded by the ignorance in which 
they leave us; they are enlightened by our candor. We are weak- 
ened by rumor; they are strengthened by secrecy. And there you 
have the secret of their cleverness.” 

Did he believe the Russians would succeed in conquering 
Europe? Early in his visit to Russia he seemed to think so, but 
after he returned to France, though he still believed that the 
Russian attempt to dominate the world would be made, he was 
no longer so pessimistic: “The brilliant future of which the 
Russians dream does not depend upon them alone. If passions die 
down in the west, if harmony is established between the Euro- 
pean peoples and their governments, the greedy hope of the Slav 
aggressors may prove a chimaera.” And he added this warning 
— which one might expect to read in one’s own newspaper: ““The 
greater therefore is the danger of allowing them to intervene in 
our policy and in the councils of our neighbors.” 

It has already been said that Custine went into Russia with 
anti-liberal sentiments. Upon returning home he wrote: “‘T left 
France horrified by the way in which we abused a mistaken idea 
of liberty: I return to my country persuaded that although, 
logically, the republican system is not the most moral form of 
government, practically it is the wisest and most moderate, for it 
preserves the people from both the excesses of democratic li- 
cense and the abuses of despotism.”’ He was still on his travels 
when he wrote: “You have to go to Russia to see the terrible 
results of the conjunction of Western thought and science and 
the native genius of Asia. . . . If ever your son becomes dis- 
satisfied in France, use my recipe: say to him, ‘Go to Russia.’ 
That is a most useful journey; for whoever sees Russia will be 
content to live anywhere else. It is always good to know that there 
exists a society in which happiness is impossible because, by a 
law of his nature, man cannot be happy without being free.” 

The lessons to be learnt from a reading of Custine are obvious. 
One is that despotism is much the same under an anointed mon- 
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arch as under a Vozhd — or, Custine would have added today, 
under a Duce or a Caudillo. Another is that the more Russia 
changes the more she remains herself. A third, which our agents 
in Germany might meditate, is the likelihood that the notion of 
planting the seeds of constitutional democracy in the soil of an 
ancient land without democratic traditions is an idle dream. 
Beyond these conclusions, which impose themselves self-evi- 
dently, Custine tempts us to believe that we are right to say that 
in the tag, “Russian Communism,” the adjective is weightier 
than the noun. A Soviet state is one thing, is the authentic Rus- 
sian thing. A “people’s democracy” (Hungary, say) is another 
thing; and indeed in the eyes of the Kremlin it is a lesser thing. A 
Communist Ireland would be still a third thing. It is now clearer 
than before that the Old Bolsheviks, with their ideal of a state- 
less, moneyless, truly egalitarian Utopia, animated by a kind of 
Christian ethic prescribed and enforced by men who rejected 
the Christian faith, were doubly wrong: they forgot that politics 
is power and they forgot that they were not founding a new na- 
tion but refurbishing an old one. Even Lenin failed to see what 
Stalin saw — that Russia could not be trimmed and snipped to 
fit the Communist coat, but the Communist coat had to be cut to 
the Russian measure. Stalin was no more taken in by Marx than 
Henry VIII of England, say, was taken in by St. Augustine. 

How slow the Russians themselves were to see this is told 
in the small fact that the full text of Custine’s four volumes was 
published at Moscow, in a Russian translation, as recently as 
1930. It was brought out under the auspices of the Association of 
Political Prisoners and Exiles and extolled in their foreword as 
the “most intelligent book on Russia written by a foreigner.” In 
1930 there were still loyal Communists in Russia who were the 
victims of the delusion that a Communist régime must be a 
humanitarian régime, and that the oppression and the cruelties of 
a Tsarist reign must in the nature of things be repellent to the 
Kremlin of a new age. But a great deal of water has gone over 
the dam since 1930. The Old Bolsheviks are no more. Stalin is 
waging a new Kulturkampf in the name of a superior cultural 
breed known as “Soviet man.” It would be interesting to know if 
“La Russie en 1839” is still to be read in Soviet libraries, and 
what has become of those who were responsible for bringing it 
out in Russian 20 years ago. 
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By R 


Even after her enormous losses in the war years, she has by 

far the largest population of any member of the group. She 
is the largest in area; she is the greatest producer of food and 
coal; and she has in the Dabrowan-Silesian basin an industrial 
area potentially capable of playing the part of an Eastern 
European Ruhr. 

Of even greater importance, however, Poland is the bridge 
to Germany. Having served alternately as the channel through 
which Lenin hoped to reach the German working class in order 
to touch off the world revolution, and the obstacle which pre- 
vented the realization of that aim, today Poland offers an open 
road over which men, materials and ideas roll westward into 
Germany from the Soviet Union. 

Thus what Lenin attempted, Stalin has been able to achieve: 
Poland today is on the way to sovietization. She has been won 
for Communism methodically and relatively quietly. There 
have been no “February days,” there has been as yet no Mind- 
szenty trial, and incipient Polish “Titoism” has been effectively 
knocked on the head.’ 

The end of effective and open political opposition to the 
process of sovietization was signalized by the defeat of Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk’s Polish Peasant Party in the rigged elections of 
January 19, 1947. Mikolajczyk had not been alone, of course, 
in his attempt to ward off absolute Communist control. A ma- 
jority of the prewar membership of the Polish Socialist Party 
stood with him on this issue, and so did many of its post-1944 
leaders. The relative ease of the success of the Communists in 
Poland was the result of their ability to keep Mikolajczyk and 
the Socialists from forming a common front against them. The 
destruction of the Socialist Party followed soon after Miko- 
lajczyk’s disappearance from the scene. This ended all hope that 
Poland might manage her own affairs in a fashion divergent 


[: Soviet eyes, Poland is the most important of the satellites. 


1The Red Army had withdrawn by the time the Provisional Government of National 
Unity was established in June 1945. However, “line-of-communications” troops with the 
Soviet occupation troops in Eastern Germany remained; and Soviet troops are still 
stationed in the ex-German territories. 
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in even the slightest measure from that ordained by her “big 
brother” to the east. 

At the time the Polish Committee of National Liberation was 
constituted in July 1944, it contained a small group of Polish 
Communists and a large group of ephemeral opportunists and 
confused exponents of the belief that “we can do business with 
Stalin and still maintain our domestic freedom of action.” The 
Communists, who formed its continuing core, were faced with 
three principal tasks: 1, to gain immediately the support of 
the mass of the peasantry, or at least to render the peasants 
passive; 2, then to destroy the representative institutions of 
the peasantry, the most important of which was the party of 
Wincenty Witos and Mikolajczyk; and 3, thereafter to destroy 
or transform into Communist instruments the institutions of the 
next largest segment of the population, the working class, the 
most important of which were the Socialist Party, the trade 
unions and the codperative movement. In accomplishing these 
ends, they isolated each victim in turn and then prevented the 
formation of a Populist-Socialist anti-Communist front. 

The story of the Polish Peasant Party’s fight against the at- 
tempt to sovietize Poland has been told in part by Mikolajczyk 
and the former American Ambassador to Poland, Arthur Bliss 
Lane.” The story of the confused and foredoomed struggle of 
Polish Socialism has received much less attention, despite the 
fact that it possibly is even more significant. At all events, it 
carries a moral which although it has become almost banal 
through reiteration still apparently has not sunk into the con- 
sciousness of Socialist leaders of Western Europe. 


II 


The Polish Communists used four main tactics in their cam- 
paign against the Socialists. 

In the period when they were destroying the Peasant Party, 
led by Mikolajczyk, the Communists sedulously fostered the 
belief among Socialist Party leaders that the only alternatives 
before them were acceptance of a dictatorial working-class 
party régime, complete with secret police and political prisons, 
or the “return of reaction.” The Socialist leaders, who had ex- 
perienced a long period of repression under Pilsudski and the 


2 Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, “The Rape of Poland.” New York: Whittlesey, 1948. Arthur 
Bliss Lane, “I Saw Poland Betrayed.” Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1948. 
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subsequent “régimes of the colonels” (1926-1939), were thor- 
oughly frightened by this prospect. And when they saw National 
Democrats and other elements even farther to the right entering 
the Peasant Party they were the more willing to believe that the 
Party as a whole and its leaders were, either wittingly or un- 
wittingly, bearing the seeds of a reviving Polish counter-revolu- 
tion. The Communists also were quick to point out that should 
a “reactionary” government be elected, the Soviet Union might 
well occupy the country. The only way for Poland to be free 
to work out her own destiny, they argued, was by preventing, 
through any and all means, a Mikolajczyk victory. 

This was the first Communist tactic. It provided the basis for 
combining the strength of the Socialists with that of the Polish 
Workers’ Party (Communist) against Mikolajczyk and his 
associates. 

An even more important instrument used by the Polish 
Communists was the Kremlin. When differences between them 
and the Socialists arose, representatives of the two parties jour- 
neyed to Moscow to submit them to arbitration. Naturally the 
influence of the Soviet leaders was always exerted to further the 
aims of the Communist-dominated Workers’ Party and to recon- 
cile the Socialists to those very policies which were designed 
eventually to destroy them. 

The third tactic of the Communists was to capture or neu- 
tralize the important mass organizations which had tradition- 
ally linked the Socialist Party and the working class — the co- 
operatives and the trade unions. The Communists manipulated 
the leadership of these organs so that all democracy in them was 
stifled. The effectiveness of the codperatives was undermined 
by transference of their functions to state organizations; when 
they had been sufficiently weakened and infiltrated on the local 
levels, the Workers’ Party moved in on the national level, 
captured the leadership and turned the coéperative system into 
a mere organ of the state. The trade unions were subverted by 
variations of the same technique. 

The final Communist instrument was the political police. At 
the height of Socialist resistance to the Workers’ Party, in the 
summer of 1947, there began a series of trials of “rightist” 
Socialists. The charges, usually of espionage and anti-state ac- 
tivities, were made in such a way as to serve warning on the 
post-1944 leaders of the Socialist Party that their failure to con- 
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tinue codperating with the Communists would be tantamount 
to treason. The warning had the desired effect. The police also 
were used to destroy the democratic bases of the trade-union 
movement by breaking strikes and proceeding against local 
leaders who clung to prewar conceptions. 


III 


The original link between the Socialist Party and the Work- 
ers’ Party was forged during the period of “liberation,” when 
the Red Army invaded Poland and the German occupation 
came to an end. In the chaos and obscurity of those days, when 
any sort of normal political activity was restricted, the Com- 
munists applied to political parties the technique which they 
had used to secure control of nations such as Finland and 
Greece. In those cases they had set up a “shadow government” 
on the fringe of a state. Now in a similar way they arranged for 
the Socialist Party to be taken over by a Communist-sponsored 
splinter-group, the Workers’ Party of Polish Socialists, which 
had been formed in 1942 in Krakow under the leadership of 
Edward Osobka-Morawski and Stanislaw Szwalbe. This group 
of left Socialists opposed what they looked upon as the futile 
policy of the majority of the ‘““London Socialists” who, through 
the Socialist underground organization “Freedom-Equality- 
Independence” (known from its Polish initials as “WRN”), 
were already going over from combatting the German occu- 
pation forces to fighting the small Polish Communist under- 
ground groups. 

When the Red Army entered Poland, these left-wing Social- 
ists hastened to join the Communists in forming the Polish 
Committee of National Liberation, already mentioned above. 
Soviet intentions towards the old Socialist Party and the 
WRN were quickly made obvious when several of the “Lon- 
don Socialists,” among them Kazimierz Puzak and Aleksy Bien, 
were included among the 16 arrested underground leaders who 
stood trial in Moscow on June 18-21, 1945. The left-wing So- 
cialists, meanwhile, proclaimed themselves the Socialist Party; 
and, as the Red Army moved through Poland, they took over 
the prewar properties of the Party and summoned all Party 
members to register with their agencies. 

During this period, Zygmunt Zulawski, who had been the 
Socialist trade-union leader before 1939, endeavored, together 
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with Bien (who had returned from the Soviet Union), Dorota 
Kluszynska, Antoni Zdanowski, Stanislaw Garlicki, Stefan 
Zbrozyna and others, to form a Social-Democratic Party. The 
provisional government refused to permit the formation of new 
parties, and Zdanowski, Garlicki and Zbrozyna were arrested. 
Shortly thereafter, Zulawski, Kluszynska and some other mem- 
bers of the group joined the “concessioned” Socialist Party. 

The entry of most of the prewar Socialist leaders into the 
“new” Socialist Party induced two mutually supporting de- 
velopments. On the one hand, the Party lost its puppet charac- 
ter. The rank-and-file were not satisfied to play second fiddle to 
the Communists of the Workers’ Party. They disdained the 
latter as johnny-come-latelies and opportunists and feared them 
as perverters of the ideals of true Socialism. They demanded 
that the Socialist Party be at least an equal partner in any com- 
bination with the Workers’ Party. On the other hand, the 
Socialist leadership itself, emboldened by the discovery that 
it now had a living political organism behind it, began to act 
more and more independently of the Communists. 

The new spirit found expression in two ways. In the first 
place, the Polish Socialists began to resume their contacts with 
the international Socialist movement. The Party sent represent- 
atives to the International Socialist Conference at Clacton-on- 
Sea in May 1946, and joined the Committee for the Interna- 
tional Socialist Conference (COMISCO). This development 
had, of course, partial Communist approval, since the Com- 
munists hoped that the Polish Socialists might help to persuade 
left-wing Socialists in other countries of the desirability 
and necessity of forming Communist-Socialist united fronts 
throughout Europe. Primarily, however, it represented an ef- 
fort by the Polish Socialist Party to strengthen its domestic 
position by reéstablishing itself as a significant factor in Euro- 
pean politics. 

At home, simultaneously, the Party set to work to reconstruct 
its influence in the trade unions and codperatives and to 
strengthen the rdles of these organizations in the national econ- 
omy. Success in this field was reflected in the fact that candi- 
dates of the Party beat those of the Workers’ Party so de- 
cisively in elections to the Works Councils that the Communists 
finally ceased competing openly with the Socialists and de- 
manded the establishment of joint election lists. At the first 
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postwar Trade Union Congress in November 1945, the Socialist 
Party controlled about 60 percent of the delegates and a Social- 
ist, Kazimierz Rusinek, became Secretary-General of the new 
Central Committee of Trade Unions. 


IV 


The feeling of growing strength among the Socialist leader- 
ship led them, in the middle of 1946, to the first severe friction 
with the Workers’ Party. They saw that the Workers’ Party 
intended to relegate the Socialist Party to the status of junior 
partner, and this was particularly galling because quite clearly 
a very large majority of the working class supported the Social- 
ist viewpoint on most political questions and not that of the 
Communists. 

The Socialists accordingly brought up the fact that they had 
smaller representation than the Communists in the Provisional 
Government of National Unity, established by the “Moscow 
Agreement” of June 1945. Although each Party had six minis- 
ters in that Government in its latter days, the Communists held 
the decisive posts: Public Security, Recovered Territories, 
Industry, Food Supply and Trade. In addition, they controlled 
the Ministry of National Defense through the ‘“non-party” 
Minister, General Zymierski, and Communist vice-ministers. 
The Socialists held less significant positions, such as Treasury, 
Justice and Labor. 

The action of the Communists in their spheres of power, 
moreover, was very arbitrary. Their use of police methods in 
implementing ministerial policy, and the clear indication they 
gave that political considerations constituted their rationale for 
action in distributing UNRRA supplies, hiring and firing 
executives in nationalized industry and repopulating the ‘“Re- 
covered Territories” made the Socialists realize that they ran 
the risk of being seriously weakened in the elections, which 
had finally been scheduled to take place early in 1947. 

The Socialists decided, therefore, on a counterattack. 
Osobka-Morawski, then Premier and Chairman of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Socialist Party, wrote in the Party’s 
central organ, Robotnik (The Worker), on August 6, 1946: 
“It seems to me that the greatest difficulties [in the maintenance 
of a united front] arise from the fact that one partner operates 
too much under the slogan of ‘the leading party’..... A 
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united front may not be based on the principle that the one 
rules, while the other subordinates himself, that the one lays 
down the conditions while the other submissively nods his 
head. . . .” The Workers’ Party organ, Glos Ludu (The Voice 
of the People), countered two days later by inferring that the 
“difficulties” to which Osobka referred were, in part at least, 
due to “elements inimical to democracy” within the Socialist 
Party. 

The climax of this friction was the resignation of Henryk 
Wachowicz, the leader of the Socialist Party in Lodz, from 
the post of Vice-Minister of Public Security. The Workers’ 
Party demanded that he resign because he had released from 
prison certain minor officials of the Peasant Party who had 
been arrested at the time of the referendum on June 30. Wacho- 
wicz believed that the Communists were abusing the police 
power for their own political ends; and his resignation was 
forced because he gave evidence of that belief. 

Leaders of the Socialist right-wing thereupon entered into 
negotiations with the Peasant Party, offering it 25 percent of 
the seats in the proto-parliamentary National Council of the 
Homeland (Krajowa Rada Narodowa—or “KRN”), if it 
would enter the government bloc. The Peasant Party leaders, 
believing they could win a much larger number of mandates 
than this in the coming “free” election, refused the offer. But 
the two Parties maintained contact. 

It was at this juncture (August 29, 1946) that Socialist and 
Communist leaders made the first of their significant joint trips 
to Moscow. In an attempt to reconcile the differences of the 
two Parties, a conference was arranged there between Soviet 
leaders and Osobka-Morawski, Jozef Cyrankiewicz and Stan- 
islaw Szwalbe for the Socialists and Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
Jakob Berman and Roman Zambrowski for the Communists. 
The main disputes seem to have been over the methods of co- 
operation to be pursued during the electoral campaign and 
over the representation which each party would have in the 
government to be formed in January. Apparently the results 
were inconclusive. 

Convinced that the efforts of the Socialist Party to maintain 
an independent line were proving futile, Zulawski left the Party 
in November 1946 and concluded an agreement with the Peas- 
ant Party under which he was to run as an independent Socialist 
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on its electoral ticket. Local Socialist leaders who were known 
to favor ending the “united front” were meanwhile being 
harassed by the secret police and arrested on one charge and 
another. Among them was Boleslaw Galaj, Chairman of the 
Warsaw Committee of the Party. 

The approach of the elections and the danger that the So- 
cialist half of the bloc might be seriously fragmented necessi- 
tated a second visit to Moscow in November by the six Socialist 
and Communist veterans of the August journey. This meeting 
proved more fruitful than the first, as shown by the signature 
of a United-Front Agreement (published November 29) pro- 
viding methods for combatting the “elements” of the Peasant 
Party and the WRN within the Socialist Party and for close 
cooperation in the coming electoral struggle. The Agreement 
declared that the Socialist Party and the Workers’ Party were 
“separate, independent and equal political organisms,” which 
would “mutually respect the organizational structure of each.” 
Simultaneously, it was announced that the Secretary-General 
of the Socialist Party, Cyrankiewicz, was appointed Minister 
without Portfolio, and Dr. Stanislaw Leszczycki, a minor 
Party leader, was appointed Vice-Mainister of Foreign Affairs. 
These obviously were Communist concessions to the Socialist 
complaint about inferior representation in the Government. 

During the electoral campaign, the Communists intensified 
their tactic of playing upon the Socialist fear of a “return to 
reaction.” In a speech delivered at Lodz,* the Secretary- 
General of the Workers’ Party Central Committee, Gomulka, 
painted a vivid picture of the probable result if Mikolajczyk 
met with success. He concluded by hinting plainly that the 
Soviet Union would not tolerate any government in which the 
Workers’ Party was not a leading element and that the conse- 
quences of the election of such a government would be the oc- 
cupation of Poland by the Red Army. 

The results of the Moscow conversations about the new Gov- 
ernment became apparent when its composition was announced 
following the “free” elections of January 19, 1947. The So- 
cialist Party gained in number of cabinet posts, retaining the 
premiership (which Osobka-Morawski yielded to Cyrankie- 
wicz) and obtaining six ministries. The Workers’ Party re- 


3 Robotnik, Warsaw, November 29, 1946. 
4 Glos Ludu, Warsaw, January 5-6, 1947. 
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ceived only five cabinet posts, but among them was included 
that of Education in addition to the other key positions it had 
occupied in the Provisional Government of National Unity. 
Moreover, it succeeded in placing strong vice-ministers in most 
of the other ministries; some of these, in effect, preémpted the 
authority of weak ministers appointed from smaller parties. 
In all, it had 17 vice-ministries in the new Government to 12 
for the Socialists. 


uy 


By removing Mikolajczyk from participation in the Govern- 
ment the elections of January 1947 returned the situation to 
something like that which had prevailed under the “Lublin 
coalition” before June 1945. The difference was that the Social- 
ists, who in the Lublin days had had no popular support behind 
them, now led a mass working-class party with such influence in 
the trade-union and codperative movements that they were even 
stronger, in terms of representation of that class, than the Com- 
munists. 

The new Constituent Sejm (diet) passed an act on February 
19 amending certain articles of the 1921 Constitution, as the new 
Government had been pledged to do. Thus amended, the old 
Constitution was to serve as the organic law of the state until the 
Sejm should elaborate a new one. The act represented a defeat 
for the Socialist Party, which had expressed its desire, in edi- 
torial comment following the election, for a “strong government 
and a strong Sejm.” It favored separation of legislative and 
executive functions and a diet which would play a meaningful 
role. The Workers’ Party, taking its cue from a statement of 
President Boleslaw Bierut shortly after the election, had es- 
poused the necessity of ‘‘a new superior organ which would act 
under the direction of the President of the Republic” and would, 
in effect, be a continuation of the Presidium of the KRN, 
which had legislated largely by decree. The “new superior or- 
gan” instituted by the amended Constitution was the Council 
of State, a body corresponding to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. The Sejm was reduced to little more than 
a rubber-stamp, with the function of approving decrees issued 
by the Council or passing into law bills submitted to it by that 
body. 

The Socialists supported the ‘Little Constitution,” as it was 
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called, despite their desire for returning to real parliamentarism 
and ending the extraordinary powers of the secret police and the 
army. They had tied themselves too closely to the Communists 
to be able to break away on so fundamental an issue. 

The friction between the two parties, which had subsided 
during the election campaign, now revived, and in February it 
became necessary to establish a system of “mediation commis- 
sions” between them.° 

On May Day, the Communists issued a clear call for the mer- 
ger of the two parties. Gomulka declared that the parties were 
“on the road to complete unity of the Polish working class.” 
The Socialists were greatly disturbed. They felt that Gomulka’s 
statement flouted the recognition given by the Communists, in 
the United-Front Agreement, of the “separateness and inde- 
pendence” of the Socialist Party. Szwalbe, in Robotnik for May 
10, asked whether the Workers’ Party contemplated turning 
Poland into a one-party state, and averred that organic unity of 
the two parties could not occur during the period of people’s 
democracy but only when Poland was ready to enter the stage 
of Socialism. Answering him in Glos Ludu the next day, Roman 
Werfel, one of the chief Communist ideologists, said that his 
party had no desire to create a one-party state; that as long as 
different classes existed in Poland, they must each be represented 
by separate parties. He asked what class interests the Socialists 
represented in contradistinction to the Workers’ Party, and vice 
versa. The answer, he said, was none. He pointed out that the 
two parties were separated, rather, by traditions, history and 
ideology. The task of the moment, he said, was to attain ideologi- 
cal unity, to which organic unity would be the logical conse- 
quence. 

In this atmosphere the Socialists felt free to enter upon some 
substantive criticism of the Workers’ Party’s activities. Adam 
Kurylowicz, a prewar trade-union leader, protested against the 
action of “the clan of personnel managers” in ousting non- 
Communist executives and employees of nationalized industries 
on political grounds.® The Ministry of Industry, a Communist 
stronghold presided over by the Politburo member, Hilary 
Mince, issued a denial of the charge. 

More fundamental matters came under fire in a polemic later 


5 Glos Ludu, February 13, 1947. 
6 Robotnik, May 7, 1947. 
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in the month between Minc and the Socialists. On May 14, Minc 
attacked the Socialist views on how to combat inflation. In gen- 
eral, the Communists held that there was plenty of grain avail- 
able domestically to supply the country’s needs, but that strong 
measures, possibly even involving the use of the army, were 
needed to collect it. Specifically, they complained that the rural 
cooperative structure, operated by the Socialist-dominated Spo- 
lem system, was incompetent as a collecting agent; they pro- 
posed that a governmental organization be constructed alongside 
Spolem, and that most of Spolem’s responsibilities be turned 
over to it. The Socialists, believing that the reason for the infla- 
tion was the understandable failure of war-ravaged Polish agri- 
culture to produce enough grain, objected strongly to this pro- 
posal; they saw in it a manifestation of the Communist desire to 
vitiate one of the two important Socialist links with the people.” 

The upshot of the argument was that the Sejm passed the 
Workers’ Party plan for combatting inflation, substantially as 
proposed. The Socialists, yielding to entreaties not to rupture the 
“united working-class front,’ supported the proposal and con- 
tented themselves with expressing reservations. It was at this 
point that Julian Hochfeld emerged as the chief Socialist leader 
opposed to the idea of merging the two parties. He voiced a 
strong warning in Robotnik that continued Communist criticism 
of the Socialist Party might result in the dissolution of the 
united front. 

Socialist opposition to the Communist offensive crystallized 
at a meeting of local organizational delegates (the Chief Coun- 
cil) on June 30. Osobka-Morawski attempted to resign as 
Chairman of the Central Executive Committee and Hochfeld 
as President of its Sejm Deputies’ Club, in protest against what 
they regarded as the weak position taken by the other Socialist 
leaders towards the Workers’ Party. They were persuaded to 
retain their offices by the usual appeal to refrain from breaking 
the united front in the face of the danger of reaction. 


VI 


Acrimony had by this time reached such a point that the Com- 
munists felt the need of a new weapon to break the deadlock, 


7 Time proved the Socialists to be right. Poland had to borrow 300,000 tons of grain 
from the U.S.S.R. at the end of the year, despite an all-out collection effort along the 
lines of the Communist proposal. 
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and turned to the coercive tactic of the political trial. Their aim 
was twofold: to raise again their bogey of the “reversion to 
reaction” by showing the Socialist Party that its own ranks con- 
tained germs of a counter-revolution in those of its members 
who had formerly belonged to the WRN; and to intimidate the 
Socialist leaders by implying that they too might be stigmatized 
as “reactionary” if they resisted the demands for a merger — 
and, indeed, if they proved too obstinate, might be tried for 
“anti-state activity.” 

The first of the political trials was that of members of the 
WRN and of members of a nationalist underground organiza- 
tion called Wolnose 1 Niepodleglose (“Freedom and Inde- 
pendence”). The chief defendant was Galaj, who voiced a 
warning which played into the Communists’ hands: “If the 
Socialist Party does not carry out a purge in good time, it will 
have unnecessary trouble.” At another trial in Krakow the de- 
fendants were questioned in a way designed to elicit admissions 
that the underground had hoped to use rightist members of the 
Socialist Party as a base of political action against the Workers’ 
Party. The climax of these tactics was reached in December. One 
of the defendants, Obarski, who had been Secretary of the 
Socialist Cell in the Ministry of Reconstruction, stated that after 
Zulawski’s failure to obtain permission to organize a Social 
Democratic Party the WRN had disbanded and its members 
had been instructed to join the “concessioned” Socialist Party. 
Obarski said, “There were no actual differences between the 
WRN and the Socialist Party.” The threat to the Socialist 
Party implied by the introduction of such testimony was plain. 

This sort of pressure soon produced tangible results in the 
political arena. At a joint meeting of the Socialist and Workers’ 
Parties, held in Warsaw on July 26, Socialist leaders echoed the 
call of the Communist representatives for joint meetings through- 
out the country to organize mutual assistance in uncovering 
“reactionary and alien elements” in both parties and for “liqui- 
dating” all differences between the two parties through the 
mediation commissions. The watchword was, “The enemy is 
only on the right; the ally and friend is on the left.” In the se- 
quel, Socialists leaders toured the country, speaking at the joint 
meetings and exhorting their followers to maintain the united 
front and to codperate more closely with the Communists. Many 
of the meetings were stormy; local Socialist members often rose 
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to assert that such codperation was a one-way street. But the 
leaders persevered in their campaign, and simultaneously they 
undertook a purge of ex-members of WRN and other “rightists.” 

In the final months of the year, the identification of the two 
parties seemed to be almost complete. Following the formation 
of the Cominform, the Central Executive Committee of the 
Socialist Party passed a resolution echoing the Communist line; 
and on the anniversary of the United-Front Agreement, Roman 
Zambrowski, Secretary of the Central Committee, again openly 
voiced the call for merger: “We know that the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Socialist Party and the Central Commit- 
tee of the Workers’ Party, tracing the perspectives of organic 
unity in the Agreement, are proceeding with the deep faith that 
the valuable united-front experience and ideological rapproche- 
ment are creating an ever more realistic perspective of the day 
when the Workers’ Party and the Soctaltst Party, as separate and 
independent Marxist parties, will multiply the strength of the 
working class a hundredfold by creating one party of the work- 
ing class of Poland.’ (Emphasis as in the original). Cyrankie- 
wicz, however, gave no indication that he considered any such 
unity to be in the offing. He rather guardedly declared: “The 
year which has passed has not been wasted. We shall shortly dis- 
cuss the experiences of that period, all its lights and shadows, 
and the problems of the next stage, at the Wroclaw Congress. 
That Congress will decide upon the next step on the united-front 
road of the reborn Socialist Party.” ® 

After all the emphasis laid during the autumn on “ideological 
rapprochement” and ‘deepening codperation” between the 
parties, the Socialist Party Congress which opened in Wroclaw 
on December 14 proved surprisingly unreceptive to the Com- 
munist demand for a merger. This demand was voiced unequiv- 
ocally by Gomulka, the Workers’ Party leader, on the opening 
day. “Our Party,” he said, “represents the viewpoint that . . 
a united front must lead to . . . establishment of one working- 
class party. . . . We stand on the ground of accelerating this 
process.” Cyrankiewicz answered Gomulka by stating that the 
Socialists had an international task to fulfill: to create a united 
front on an international scale. The Polish Socialist Party, an 
old and respected Socialist group, would serve as a link between 
the left-Socialism of Western Europe and Communism. “By 


8 Glos Ludu, November 29, 1947. 
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this method,” he said, “we will prove that the Socialist Party iS, 
and will continue to be, necessary to the Polish people.” ® 

The central event of the Congress, however, came at the final 
session when Julian Hochfeld presented a “Plan of Platform 
Principles.” It consisted of 1, a carefully worked-out analysis, 
along orthodox Marxist lines, of the “present phase of imperial- 
ism;” and 2, a definition of the part which the Socialist Party 
should play in this situation, at home and abroad. The Plan 
applied the “third-force” theory to Polish politics and was one 
of the few creative Socialist theoretical formulations to appear 
since the end of the war. 

Hochfeld put forward certain conclusions. The masses had 
seized power in Poland. While their power was being consoli- 
dated, and while the framework of bourgeois liberalism was 
being smashed, a certain amount of dictatorship was inevitable. 
He implied that this transitional period would shortly end in 
Poland. Once it was over, the people’s government must effect 
certain reforms. It would have to: 

“Guarantee . . . the control and influence of the social factor 

. upon political and economic management; 

“Guarantee ... the possibility of liquidating dictatorial 
ways and means of wielding power; 

“Ensure to citizens the right . . . to vote and run for central 
and local political representative bodies; ensure freedom of con- 
science, of convictions, of press and assembly and coalition; 

“Create particularly favorable conditions for the develop- 
ment of self-governing organizations of the labor world (trade 
unions, codperatives, etc.).” 

Hochfeld postulated a justification for continuing a multi- 
party system throughout the period of people’s democracy, and 
possibly (he was not clear on this) into the period of Socialism. 
For the traditional party function of representing classes he sub- 
stituted that of exercising “mutual control” and being “guar- 
antors of the free exchange of thought and opinion.” He said: 
“Even in the course of the period of hard strife against the 
counter-revolution and external intervention, it is necessary . . . 
to widen and deepen . . . civil rights and liberties. . . . The 
scope of civil rights and liberties is of a distinctly functional 
character with relation to the prosperity and living standard of 
a nation.” 


® Glos Ludu, December 15 and 16, 1947. 
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The Congress referred Hochfeld’s libertarian Marxist plat- 
form to a committee, which did not act upon it before adjourn- 
ment. Thus the program evidently was put up by the leadership 
of the Party as a trial balloon. The Party as a whole was not 
committed. 

The balloon was immediately riddled with Leninist-Stalinist 
slugs. Roman Werfel, editor of the Workers’ Party ideological 
organ, Nowe Drogt, published a devastating analysis of it in the 
January issue. He dismissed Hochfeld’s demand for civil liber- 
ties with a question — “Civil liberties in general, or freedom for 
the people’s masses?”’ And he concluded by saying that he saw 
no reason why the merger of the two parties should be contingent 
upon victories of Communist-Socialist united fronts in the west, 
as Cyrankiewicz put it. 


VII 


The refusal of the Communists to accept the Hochfeld plan 
as a proper Socialist platform precipitated a crisis in the Social- 
ist Party. The Socialists had hoped to find an ideological ground 
for their contention that “the Socialist Party is necessary to the 
Polish people,” and they had utterly failed; for a program un- 
acceptable to the Workers’ Party was presumed to be, ipso facto, 
unacceptable to the U.S.S.R. 

On January 15, 1948, a governmental delegation, headed by 
Cyrankiewicz and including Gomulka and Minc, went to Mos- 
cow to negotiate a trade agreement with the Soviet Government. 
What Cyrankiewicz was told there is not known, but his action 
was decisive. At a meeting of the Warsaw Committee of the 
Socialist Party on March 17, he declared, in effect, that the 
Party was ready to merge with the Workers’ Party. Once 
the decision had been taken, there was no longer any need for the 
Socialists to maintain their claim to need a separate existence 
because of their potential international influence. The Party 
withdrew from COMISCO on March 23. 

The reaction of the Communists to the offer to merge was 
disappointing. Gomulka accepted Cyrankiewicz’s offer in prin- 
ciple, but stipulated that the Socialist Party must first undertake 
an extensive cleansing of its ranks. There had developed, in fact, 
an anomalous situation. After having pressed so hard and so long 
for merger, the leaders of the Workers’ Party now felt unable 
to accept the Socialist Party into full partnership until it had 
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been radically purged and, consequently, weakened. The Com- 
munists were aware, moreover, that the leaders of the Socialist 
right-wing were just as anxious for merger as they themselves 
had been, and that they wanted it immediately. The reason was 
plain. The Socialist right hoped that if the merger could take 
place without delay they would be able to move into the united 
party “with all of their old ideological baggage,” and that they 
could exert an influence on it even beyond what their relative 
numerical strength justified, by virtue of the fact that they com- 
manded a larger number of trained and experienced political 
activists than the Workers’ Party could muster. The Commu- 
nists, of course, knew of this hope; and it precluded them from 
accepting Cyrankiewicz’s offer until the right wing had been 
driven out of the Socialist Party from top to bottom. Thus an 
impasse was reached. 

Both Parties started purges, however, and combined to give 
“joint schooling courses” to their members. As a result, it was 
believed in June that the merger would take place at the end of 
September. But just at this point the blast of the Cominform 
resolution against the Jugoslav Communist Party, and the im- 
plications it carried for Communists in Poland blew this hope 
out the window. Gomulka, Secretary-General of the Workers’ 
Party, held nationalist views similar to Tito’s. Indeed, he had 
defended these views in the Cominform, and he continued to 
defend them in the Workers’ Party. The Resolution of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Party, which condemned Gomulka’s devi- 
ationism and dismissed him from office, revealed incidentally 
that he had not been as averse to rapid merger as he had sounded 
in his answer to Cyrankiewicz. On the contrary, Gomulka had 
hoped to see the Socialists bring a sizable number of rightists 
and moderates into the united party. When his own position had 
been endangered by his “nationalist deviationism,” he had re- 
sorted to ““Napoleonism.” He believed that if a mass party could 
be formed, in which the Socialists — traditionally “Polish first 
and Socialist second” — would amalgamate with the opportun- 
ists, band-wagon-hoppers and pseudo-Marxists of the Workers’ 
Party, the nationalistic Polish Communism in which he be- 
lieved would acquire such a strong base that it could not be 
overturned except by direct intervention by the Soviet Union. 

Following the session of the Central Committee at which 
Gomulka was dismissed as Secretary-General, the Chief Coun- 
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cil of the Socialist Party held a “purge session” (September 18- 
23). Here, further action was taken against rightists still holding 
seats in the Party’s organs, and critiques of the “false course” of 
these party members were delivered by Cyrankiewicz and Mat- 
uszewski. The latter was a crypto-Communist who had been 
expelled from the Socialist Party in 1946 for advocating merger; 
he had been allowed to reénter the Party and had been elected 
to the Central Executive Committee in the summer of 1948. The 
Council adopted an ideological declaration which characterized 
many leaders, including Hochfeld and Szwalbe, as “‘revision- 
ists.” As Robotnik said, this meeting ‘“‘did not take place in the 
traditional atmosphere of a love feast.” As a result, Hochfeld 
recanted his heresy, the “theory of the golden mean,” explaining 
that he did so not only because he “now recognized it as erro- 
neous” but also because he was greatly afraid of one thing: “‘sep- 
aration from the labor movement.” 

The Merger Congress met in Warsaw December 15-21. After 
the successive crises which had agitated the two parties during 
the year, it proved an anticlimax. The Socialist Party had lost 
its independent leadership, both national and local, in the 
purges. Those who had not been expelled were cowed. The 
Workers’ Party, on the other hand, had not expelled any of its 
rightists and nationalists but had simply put them in cold stor- 
age, against a day when Moscow’s orders might veer again to 
the right. 

So as to take no chances, the Workers’ Party had brought 
various Socialist leaders to trial just before the Merger Con- 
gress. Among them were the prewar Secretary-General of the 
Party, Kazimierz Puzak, and some of his fellow leaders in the 
WRN — Szturm de Sztrem, Dziegielewski, Krawczyk and 
others. The case against them was blatantly political. Krawczyk, 
for example, was questioned on his membership in a military 
detachment which had fought the Red Guards in the Dabrowan 
Basin in 1919-1920. The warning which the trial was meant to 
carry was not lost on the remaining Socialist leaders. 

The new party was named the United Polish Workers’ Party. 
Of course it is completely Communist-dominated. Of the Polit- 
buro’s 11 members, for example, eight are Communists. The 
government was entirely reorganized and every significant office, 
with the exception of the premiership, was taken over by a 
Communist. On January 1, 1949, before the reorganization be- 
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gan, the Communists occupied 33 out of 60 governmental posts 
of the rank of vice-minister and higher; they now hold 53 out 


of 74. 
VIII 


The Socialist Party always stood for an essentially western 
solution of the “Polish problem.” Its participation in the battle 
for Polish independence during the First World War in the 
Pilsudski Legions, and its subsequent rejection of the Bolshevism 
imported in the van of Tukhachevsky’s Red Army, had long ago 
made it anathema to the Kremlin. 

In the period between the two wars the Socialist Party ex- 
pressed the conviction that German Nazism and Soviet Com- 
munism were equally enemies of Poland, and equally fatal to 
democratic Socialism. 

In the Second World War, many of its members turned to 
fighting the Soviet occupying forces as soon as the German oc- 
cupying forces were on the run. After the war, the rank and file 
kept their old convictions to a large extent, but the Party vacil- 
lated. Some of them were weak or naive; others were oppor- 
tunistic. The attempts of those that were sincere to create a 
Polish Socialism based on real democracy were confused and 
blundering. Their complete and final failure affirms once again 
that compromise with Stalinism is the end of freedom. 


THE CHARACTER OF A “PEOPLE'S 
DEMOCRACY” 


INTRODUCTION 


The pattern of the Communist conquest of power in Eastern Europe and of 
the transformation of society under Soviet Communist direction is well known 
from the stories of a number of political leaders who were worsted in that struggle 
and are now in exile, as well as from western diplomats and journalists who 
watched the process take place. In the case of Hungary, the former American 
Minister, H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, has described in these pages the Soviet moves 
which culminated in the fall of the coalition government headed by Ferenc Nagy 
in May 1947 and the assumption of full control by the Communists.1 During 
the past year, however, it is the Communists themselves who have been our 
best sources of information. By their frank admissions they have succeeded in 
confirming and documenting the accusations which others have made against 
them. Their willingness to make such revelations may be attributed, first, to 
their assurance that their control is now secure, and second, to the split between 
the Kremlin and Tito, which has led to a reaffirmation of loyalty to Stalinist 
orthodoxy on the part of other satellite leaders and to a speeding-up of the 
process of sovietization in those countries. 

The most revealing of recent expositions of Communist theory and practice 
in Eastern Europe is an article which appeared in the March-April 1949 issue 
of Tarsadalmi Szemle, a Marxist “scientific” periodical of the Hungarian 
Workers’ Party (Communist). Its author is Jozsef Revai, the leading theorist 
of Hungarian Communism, former editor of Szabad Nep, the Party news- 
paper, and presently Minister of People’s Culture. Revai’s article, a reprint of 
a speech made to the Party leaders, was intended as a guide for their activities. 
It was published under the title, “On the Character of Our People’s Democ- 
racy.’ In publishing it, the Communist leadership apparently considered that 
the contribution it would make toward indoctrinating the Party membership 
outweighed the possible disadvantages in disillusioning those Hungarians who 
might still be uncertain as to Communist aims and in providing propaganda 
weapons to the western Powers. Subsequently, however, all copies of the maga- 
zine in which the article appeared are reported to have been recalled by the 
Hungarian Government. 

Revai seeks to show that “People’s Democracy,” the type of régime established 
in the satellite states under governments which nominally are coalitions but 
which actually are dominated by the Communists, is in fact the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat though not in the Soviet form.” In doing so, he makes it clear 
that the Hungarian Communist leadership, whatever its public pronouncements 
and tactical deviations, has not swerved from its pursuit of the eventual goal — 
the achievement of Socialism on the model of the U.S.S.R. He reveals that Com- 
munist participation in the postwar coalition government was used as a means 
of destroying the “bourgeois” parties, that in this program the Communists had 


1“goviet Imperialism in Hungary,” by H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, Forcign Affairs, April 
1948. 
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the invaluable support of the Soviet Union, and that having won power they 
could not share it with any other party, class or group, not even with the “working 
peasantry.” This picture emerges with particular clarity from his list of “mistakes” 
made by Hungarian Communists in the period since the end of the war, mistakes 
which were made apparently because the Kremlin had not at that time laid down 
a clear line. The author indicates that Hungary will proceed on the road to 
Socialism through “economic and cultural construction” and, if necessary, through 
“oppression and violence,” since the Hungarian Communists can rely on the 
Soviet Union to prevent a civil war. 

The full text of the article, in translation, follows: 

I want to speak about a problem, the problem which was mentioned today by 
Comrade Rakosi in his review, and which was dealt with in his recent memorable 
article — the problem of the dictatorship of the proletariat.2 Comrade Rakosi’s 
statement affirmed that the People’s Democracy is a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
though not in the Soviet form, that our People’s Democracy fulfills the functions 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

This problem, Comrades, is a decisively important one, though it must be said 
before the Central Party Leadership that it was not given the attention by the 
Party officials which it deserved. 

It is obvious, however, that Comrade Rakosi’s statement, which was announced 
almost simultaneously with similar statements by Comrades Dimitrov and Bierut, 
was of decisive importance. In the thesis that a popular democracy is a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, though not in the Soviet form, there was included a sum- 
mary of the evaluation of the results of more than four years of struggle on our 
part and of the substance of our future tasks. 

Why was greater attention not paid to this problem by the Party officials? 
It is worth while to examine this phenomenon, which shows the relative under- 
development of ideological thinking in our Party. It is true that Party members 
thirst to learn and are ambitious to improve themselves, and yet, the feeling for 
theoretical questions is not sufficiently developed. Concern with theoretical ques- 
tions remains too much a preoccupation of the seminaries and Party schools and 
has not become the driving force of Party practice in its everyday work. Theory 
does not occupy the réle it ought to; in many cases it means only dead knowledge, 
instead of a perspective or guide for practice. Very often we are overburdened 
with practice, and often we find ourselves living from day to day. It is correct 
that the problems of economic construction, the tasks of everyday Socialistic work, 
are central in our interest, but this should not be carried so far that our senses 
become blunted to the problems of politics or power. 

It is obvious that the statement “the People’s Democracy is a specimen of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat” is not an announcement to make a great fuss 
about. But if we don’t have to make a great fuss about it, we don’t need to hide it, 
to deal with it in secrecy. And the decisive factor is the necessity to make known 
inside the Party the importance of this statement, of this fact. For, Comrades, we 

2 Translator’s Note: This reference is to an article by Deputy Premier Matyas Rakosi 
in Szabad Nep, official Communist Party newspaper, January 16, 1949. In it, the Hungarian 
leader cited recent statements of the late Georgi Dimitrov, Prime Minister of Bulgaria, 
and Boleslaw Bierut, President of Poland, to the effect that régimes of the “People’s 


Democracy” in the satellite states, like the régime of the U.S.S.R., represent the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 
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are not speaking about a plain theoretical statement, but about a really practical 
problem. If we make it known within the Party, in the working class, that the 
People’s Democracy is the dictatorship of the proletariat, then this becomes and 
should become a further resource of the effort to build Socialism, of the struggle 
against class enemies, and of the defense against the imperialists. 

I believe it is not unnecessary to examine the statement that our People’s 
Democracy, and people’s democracies in general, mean the dictatorship of the 
proletariat though not in the Soviet form. It is obvious that our People’s Democ- 
racy has not been from the beginning a dictatorship of the proletariat, but became 
so during the struggle. 

The development of our democracy is nothing else than a struggle which began 
with the goals of destroying Fascism, of realizing our national independence, and 
of steadily executing civic democratic tasks, and which was transformed subse- 
quently into a fight against the big fortunes, and then against the whole bour- 
geoisie; in a fight against capitalism, aiming first at the expulsion of capitalistic 
elements and of the capitalistic class, and then at their liquidation. Our trans- 
formation began as an anti-Fascist, national, civic democratic one, and it became 
deeper and larger and developed during the struggle into a Socialistic transforma- 
tion. 

Our state, therefore, has not been from the beginning a kind of dictatorship 
of the proletariat. We should take into consideration the fact that we were for 
a long time a minority in the government, that until the fall of Ferenc Nagy, 
the government of the democracy consisted not only of such elements as the 
kulaks, but of the representatives of the bourgeoisie and the agents of the im- 
perialists as well.? Let us take into consideration the fact that the 1944 platform 
of the Independence Front was in essence only the program of the anti-Fascist, 
anti-feudalist, anti-German, and bourgeois-democratic transformation and that it 
pressed only one claim against capitalism: nationalization of the mines, that 
is, the resources of the earth. Let us take into consideration the fact that in the 
economy of the People’s Democracy, until the year of the transformation, the 
middle of 1947, the capitalistic elements were dominant in the nationalization of 
the industry and banks. 

The fact that the Hungarian People’s Democracy, as a kind of dictatorship of 
the proletariat, is the result of a development brought about through tough class 
struggles, is treated also in our Party platform, in spite of the fact that the plat- 
form does not mention the dictatorship of the proletariat. According to our 
platform, with the liberation of the country, and the fall of the power system of 
the big landlords and big capital, the working class, the whole of the peasantry 
and therefore the rich peasants as well, and the anti-German faction of the bour- 
geoisie took over the power. ““With the German threat removed, the destruction 
of feudalism and the resolution, step by step, of the problems raised by the struggle 


3 Translator’s Note: These representatives of the “kulaks” and “bourgeoisie” and “agents 
of the imperialists” were the leaders of the Smallholders Party, which won an absolute 
majority of votes in the national election of 1945. They shared power in a coalition gov- 
ernment with the Social Democrats, the Communists, and the National Peasant Party. 
Ferenc Nagy, in his book, “The Struggle Behind the Iron Curtain” (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1948), recounts the many concessions which his Party made to the Communists in 
order to preserve the coalition, only to be pushed aside by the Communists when they 


found the time ripe. 
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against big capital, during the fight against the reactionaries and with the intensi- 
fication of international differences, resulted in the ousting from power and from 
the government of the representatives of the capitalists as well as most of the rep- 
resentatives of the exploiters of the rural districts. Today in Hungary — our plat- 
form says — the working class and its ally the working peasantry are in power.” 

Do you think, Comrades, that our transformation, in its first phase, before it 
became a Socialistic transformation, was anything else than a bourgeois-democratic 
transformation? By no means. You know very well that the working class 
was represented in the government and in the apparatus of power. We were a 
minority in Parliament and in the government, but at the same time we repre- 
sented the leading force. We had decisive control over the police forces. Our 
force, the force of our Party and the working class, was multiplied by the fact 
that the Soviet Union, and the Soviet Army, were always there to support us 
with their assistance. In the first phase of our transformation, when we struggled 
directly and apparently only for a steadfast achievement of bourgeois-democratic 
tasks, we fought as well for the establishment and assurance of the conditions 
which made possible the Socialistic transformation. The change in the develop- 
ment of our People’s Democracy into the dictatorship of the proletariat began 
with the destruction of the right wing of the Smallholders’ Party, with the liquida- 
tion of the conspiracy and the fall of Ferenc Nagy. Then the kulak became an 
enemy, then the leading réle of our Party and the working class was strengthened. 
But the struggle for the transformation of Hungary along anti-capitalistic and 
Socialistic lines was initiated long before, when in the spring of 1946 the Left 
Wing Bloc, under the leadership of the Communist Party, succeeded in the 
fight for the nationalization of heavy industry; when, in the fall of 1946, the 
Third Congress of our Party announced the watchword: “We are constructing 
the country, not for the capitalists, but for the people.” Ferenc Nagy resigned at 
the end of May 1947, but Comrade Rakosi’s address, held in the Angyalféld 
district of Budapest, giving the watchword, “Let’s make the rich pay,” and in- 
itiating the struggle, not only for the control, but for the nationalization of the 
great banks, was held on May 7. Our Three-year Plan, mentioned for the first 
time before Christmas of 1946, by Comrade Gero, was not directed straight- 
forwardly and openly against capitalism as a whole, the whole bourgeoisie, but 
it was already connected with the tasks of the struggle against big capital. The 
Socialistic change of our transformation, the period during which our People’s 
Democracy developed into a kind of dictatorship of the proletariat, extended ap- 
proximately from May 1947, the fall of Ferenc Nagy, to January 1948. This is 
the glorious year of the change, when the majority of the working class lined up 
behind the Communist Party and when at the First National Conference of 
Party officials, the watchword of the Third Congress, ““We are constructing the 
country not for the capitalists, but for the people,” was changed to the new, vic- 
torious watchword, “The country is yours, you are constructing it for yourselves.” 
This development, our development into a dictatorship of the proletariat, was 
crowned and definitively assured in June 1948 by the destruction of the right 

4 Translator’s Note: From the very start, in 1944, the Communists assured themselves of 
effective contro] of the Ministry of the Interior and of the police. Thus they were able to 
exercise arbitrary power throughout the country and prepare the way for seizure of power 


even though a coalition government was in office, with the Smallholders’ Party holding the 
presidency, the premiership and about half the posts in the Cabinet. 
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wing of the Socialist Party and establishment of the unified Workers’ Party.5 

We must ask the question, whether we were able to see clearly, whether we 
were aware, during the struggle, of the nature and direction of the changes occur- 
ring in our people’s democracy, in the character of our state. No, comrades, we 
did not see it clearly. At most we were feeling our way in the right direction. 
The Party didn’t possess a unified, clarified, elaborated attitude in respect to the 
character of the People’s Democracy and its future development. We must point 
this out, exercising self-criticism. And we must emphasize the fact that we re- 
ceived the decisive stimulation and assistance for the clarification of our future 
development from the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the Soviet Union, from 
the teachings of Comrade Stalin.6 The two sessions of the Cominform, the first 
in the fall of 1947, the second in the summer of 1948, were of fundamental help 
for us. The first taught us that a People’s Democracy couldn’t halt at any but the 
final stage of its destruction of the capitalistic elements, and the second showed us 
that the Socialistic transformation couldn’t be limited to the towns, but had to 
be extended to the rural districts and that as regards the fundamental questions 
of the transformation into Socialism, the Soviet Union is our model and that 
the way of the People’s Democracies differs only in certain external forms, and 
not in essence, from the way of the Soviet Union. 

What were our mistakes in these questions? I think we made the following 
mistakes : 

1. In the first phase of our People’s Democracy, when the struggle was not 
directed straightforwardly against capitalism, when the fight for the consistent 
performance of bourgeois-democratic tasks was first on the agenda, we said that 
the People’s Democracy was a plebeian, militant, consistent and popular kind of 
bourgeois democracy. In 1945 when the right wing of the Smallholders’ Party 
wanted to provoke us into fighting the election campaign around the question, 
“Socialism or bourgeois private property?” we were not mistaken in evading the 
provocation. I believe we were right when on that occasion we criticized our left 
wing Socialist comrades, who during the Budapest election announced the watch- 
word: “For a Red Budapest.” This action served only our enemies. It was cor- 
rect at that time to stress that the issue was not a choice between Socialism or 
bourgeois private property, but rather the following: Should we compromise with 
the forces of the old system, or should we liquidate them? It was correct that, in 


5 Translator’s Note: The “destruction” of the Social Democratic (Socialist) Party was 
brought about by arrests and the persecution of those leaders who attempted to maintain 
the Party’s independence, and the absorption of the remainder. Arpad Szakasits, the left- 
wing Socialist leader, was rewarded for his amenability with the Presidency of the Re- 
public. Communist tactics in penetrating the Socialist Party in order to capture it, and 
Szakasits’ part in the betrayal of his own Party, are revealed by G. Marosan, at present a 
member of the Cabinet and a leading Communist, in the Cominform journal, For a Lasting 
Peace, For a People’s Democracy, June 15, 1949. During the war, he says, members of the 
illegal Communist Party “continued their work in the Social Democratic Party.” And he 
states that as early as 1944 “Szakasits concluded an agreement with the Communist Party 
for a united front and on the question of unification after the country’s liberation.” 

6 Translator’s Note: This open admission of “decisive assistance” by the Soviet Com- 
munist Party to the Hungarian Communists in guiding the destruction of “capitalist ele- 
ments” and in pointing out the path to Socialist construction, coupled with the earlier 
admission of the help rendered by the Soviet Army, contradicts Soviet and Hungarian 
professions of concern for Hungarian “sovereignty” and complaints of Anglo-American 
interference in Hungary’s internal affairs. 
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the fight against big capital, we did not stress that this was a transition into the 
struggle for Socialism but that the measures initiated against big capital meant at 
the same time the protection of small private properties. It was correct not to 
show our cards, but often even we forgot that the People’s Democracy at this 
time was more than just a plebeian variety of the bourgeois democracy and that it 
was a step toward the Socialistic transition, which contained even then the elements 
of development into the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

2. The second mistake was the fact that, first of all and overwhelmingly, we 
emphasized the differences between the development of the Soviet Union and our 
development into a People’s Democracy, instead of stressing the similarity, the 
substantial identity, of the two developments. 

3. As for our third mistake, we concluded from the popular and, therefore 
relatively peaceful, character of the development into Socialism, that we could 
achieve Socialism without a dictatorship of the proletariat. Or — which was only 
another form of the same mistake — we said that the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat meant the dictatorship of the proletariat in the Soviet Union, while with 
us in the People’s Democracy it was superfluous. 

4. It was also a mistake to say that we too needed the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat for the achievement of Socialism, but considered the dictatorship of the 
proletariat as a form of government, which should follow the People’s Democracy 
and therefore did not consider the People’s Democracy a characteristic form of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

5. And finally, Comrades, it was a mistake to see the essence of the People’s 
Democracy in the division of power between the working class and the working 
peasantry. The dictatorship of the proletariat, as it was defined by Lenin and 
Stalin, means that power is undivided in the hands of the proletariat and that 
the working class does not share the power with other classes. Therefore, it does 
not share its power with the peasantry. This faulty conception of the division of 
power was expressed in my lecture held at the Party Training Conference, where 
— until Comrade Rakosi’s article — we had come the nearest to the correct con- 
ception that the People’s Democracy was a transition from capitalism toward 
Socialism and was therefore a type of dictatorship of the proletariat. This faulty 
conception is expressed also in the platform of our Party, a fundamentally correct 
document, but by no means a fetish, which is to be amended, and corrected in 
certain parts, because some of the basic questions, like the Socialistic development 
of agriculture, its collectivization, are expressed in the platform only in a dis- 
guised form and are not mentioned by their real name. 

Regarding the question of whether the dictatorship of the proletariat means 
the exclusive power of the working class and not the division of that power be- 
tween labor and the working peasantry, let me cite Lenin and Stalin. Lenin says: 
“The notion of the dictatorship of the proletariat has meaning . . . only if that 
class is conscious of its exclusive possession of political power . . .” According 
to Stalin, the dictatorship of the proletariat means that that class “does not and 
cannot exercise power together with other classes . . .” Furthermore, Stalin 
adds that “the leader of the dictatorship of the proletariat is but one party, the 
party of the proletariat, the Communist Party, which does not and cannot share 
leadership with any other parties.” 

Is this valid for us? With us, there are not only Communists in the govern- 
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ment, but also Smallholders’ and Peasant Party members. With us, this govern- 
ment, this cabinet, is still a coalition government. Does this coalition of our Party 
with the Smallholders’ and Peasant Parties mean that we exercise leadership 
together with them, that with us power is divided between the working class and 
the working peasantry? 

As to this, let me cite Stalin once more: “We had been marching October- 
ward with the slogan of the dictatorship of the proletariat and of the poor 
peasantry and this in fact was practically achieved in October, inasmuch as 
we had a bloc with the left wing and a leadership divided with them, although 
then we already had a proletarian dictatorship in effect, since we Bolsheviks 
constituted the majority. The dictatorship of the proletariat and the poor peas- 
antry ceased to exist formally too after the leftist S.R. coup? . . . when the full 
leadership fell into the hands of one single Party — ours — which does not and 
cannot share the leadership of the state with other parties.” 

Formally, also with us there are elements of the division of power and leader- 
ship. But in fact, Comrades, it is the working class which alone is in power, in 
fact it is our Party alone which runs the state machine. 

Of course, the fact that today we still share, though but formally, the leader- 
ship with other parties has some significance. This indicates that the alliance of 
the working class and of the working peasantry isn’t close enough as yet, that we 
didn’t as yet organize the peasantry tightly enough around the working class. 

Does the overwhelming and unconditional power of the working class mean 
the exclusion of the working peasantry from the shaping of its own destiny? It 
does not. The power, the leadership, is undivided, but in certain important realms 
the working class willingly includes the working peasantry and its representatives 
in exercising power. Our state is ruled by the working class alone, but this state 
is a state of the working people and thus of the peasantry too; consequently 
this state is being built upon an alliance of the working class and the peasantry. 
However, even if the dictatorship of the proletariat is being built upon this class 
alliance of the working class and the peasantry, it can’t be identified with it at all. 
Why cannot this power be exercised along with the peasantry? Because in that 
case the state would cease to be a weapon with which to realize Socialism. For 
the peasantry, even its working part, is halfheartedly for private property and 
halfheartedly for the codperatives.® It vacillates. It should be supported, led, 
educated and assisted in order that it accept the way to the codperatives. This 
leadership, education and assistance must be given by the state, too, and that is 
why power cannot be divided with the peasantry. Furthermore, vacillation con- 
cerning the matter of the Socialist progression of the village means at the same 


7 Translator’s Note: The Social Revolutionaries (S.R.’s) were the revolutionary agrarian 
party in Russia. Stalin’s reference is to a revolt led by the left wing of the S.R.’s early in 
1918 against the Bolsheviks, with whom they were associated in the government for a 
short time after the October revolution. 

8 Translator’s Note: The word “codperative” is undergoing the same kind of treatment 
at the hands of Communist propagandists that the word “democracy” has undergone. The 
process of forcing farmers to pool their land is called forming “codperatives,” instead of 
“collectives,” in order to make it more palatable to the peasantry and to confuse world 
opinion. As Revai indicates, the goal is “Socialist transformation” in the rural districts as 
well as in the towns. To the peasants, who had received land through the land reform of 
1945, the Communists now offer war on the “kulaks,” and a subordinate position in a 
régime directed by the proletariat, i.e, by the Communist Party. 
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time hesitation between capitalism and Socialism, uncertainty in the fight against 
the kulak, vacillation in the fight against imperialism. But a state transforming 
itself into Socialism, a state fighting against the kulak, a state that is to protect 
itself against imperialism, a power dedicated to oppressing anti-class attitudes, 
must not vacillate. 

That is the reason, Comrades, why we must liquidate the concept that the 
working class shares its power with other classes. In this concept we find remnants 
of a viewpoint according to which a People’s Democracy is some quite specific 
kind of state which differs from the Soviet’s not only in its form, but also in its 
essence and functions. 

However, the fact that power is exclusively possessed by the working class 
isn’t to be chattered about everywhere. We do not intend to mislead the peasantry 
but equally don’t wish to strengthen reactionary elements. Toward the peasantry, 
we should stress — what is true — that in important fields even the dictatorship 
of the proletariat includes the working peasantry in wielding power, that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is being built upon the close alliance of the working 
class and the peasantry; of course, not upon any kind of alliance, but upon one 
building Socialism. 

I shall mention briefly what consequences should be drawn from the realization 
that our People’s Democracy is a variation of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

To begin with, the power in possession of the working class must, in the interest 
of the shaping of Socialism, the oppressing of class enemies and the defense against 
imperialism be still much more decidedly and severely exercised than it has been 
up to now. “Dictatorship” also means the exercising of force in oppressing ene- 
mies. The realization that the People’s Democracy is a variation of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat arms us with the knowledge that, in fighting this class 
enemy, those organs destined to apply this force must be rendered more effective 
and unified than they are.® 

We are conscious that the dictatorship of the proletariat does not merely con- 
sist of the exercise of force; its essential functions also include construction; to 
conquer allies for the proletariat, and to unite them for Socialist production. 
In our case, thanks to the fact that we can rely upon the Soviet Union and so can 
be spared from a civil war, the foremost function of our dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat is a task of economic and cultural construction. However, this does not 
mean at all that the functions of oppression and violence also appertaining to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat should be overlooked as secondary. 

Rendering innocuous the agents of the imperialists, and the oppression of the 
class enemy within, are not at all secondary tasks; on the contrary they are 
conditions of the work of building Socialism. Furthermore, we must also clearly 
realize that periods may come in our evolution when the chief function of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat will consist of exercising force against enemies 
from within and from without. Whoever forgets that commits the crime of paci- 


® Translator’s Note: In other words, it is the duty of the dominant Communist Party to 
use the machinery of the state to oppress and liquidate “class enemies.” These “en- 
emies” consist of large segments of the population, embracing millions of individuals, to 
whom the régime concedes no human rights whatever. The doctrinaire Marxist approach 
apparent in Revai’s remarks reveals the difficulties facing outside attempts to induce the 
régime to secure human rights and fundamental freedoms to the Hungarian people, as it 
is obligated to do under the Peace Treaties. 
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fism, demobilizes the Party and the working class, and overlooks the building up 
of our state security organization as well as our army. 

When outlining the tasks which lie ahead, Comrades, we must keep in sight not 
only the fact that our state is in close kinship with the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, but also that it is still wearing the eggshells of its origin, remnants from 
the period of the bourgeois democratic transformation. Our dictatorship of the 
proletariat isn’t as yet a complete, finished achievement — we still have heavy 
tasks ahead before its final consolidation. 

When we say “Our state is a dictatorship of the proletariat, though not in the 
Soviet form,” it must not be meant that there is nothing in the Soviet form of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat to be studied and applied at home. Of course 
there is. The organism of our state should get closer to the Soviet-type of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat: i.e., in reorganizing our administration, putting an 
end to the dualism of that administration, making the working people codperate 
more and more effectively in the administration and in exercising the power of the 
state. No doubt, even our Parliament has to be reformed, inasmuch as it still 
wears the remnants of a bourgeois, prattling parliamentarianism, the dualism 
of the legislative and the executive. 

Comrades, on March 21 of this year we shall celebrate the thirtieth anniversary 
of the proclamation of the first glorious Hungarian dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat.19 For 30 years, we have been cherishing its memory, keeping up its tradi- 
tions and educating our Party in a spirit of self-criticism exercised upon the faults 
committed in those early days. Today, in a different way from that of some 30 
years ago, in entirely different and much riper circumstances, we have reached 
the stage where we had to stop working 30 years ago. Then the dictatorship of 
the proletariat lasted but 131 days; today we are in the fifth year of that People’s 
Democracy, which developed into the dictatorship of the proletariat. In 1919 our 
innate shortcomings and foes from without brought the dictatorship of the 
proletariat to an end. This time we will win and build up Socialism. 


CONCLUSION 


Certain points made by Revai in his article may be summarized for the sake 
of emphasis: 

First, the author says frankly that the Soviet Union has directed Hungarian 
affairs since the war — by giving diplomatic support, by guiding the Hungarian 
Communists, and by exerting pressure through the Soviet Army. The Hungarian 
Communists were given the line to be followed at the two sessions of the Comin- 
form in 1947 and 1948. There they were instructed to proceed without delay 
on the road to sovietizing Hungary, since a People’s Democracy “could not halt 
at any but the final stage of its destruction of the capitalistic elements.” The Soviet 
Union must be the model in the transformation of Hungary into a Socialist state. 

Second, Revai admits that the Communist leaders never entertained the thought 
of compromise and alliance with non-Communist Parties in good faith. The 
alliance which existed between 1944 and 1947 was tactical. “It was correct not 
to show our cards.” It was necessary to collaborate with the bourgeois parties, 
first, to liquidate “feudalism” and “big capital,” and next, to liquidate the “rem- 


10 Translator’s Note: The shortlived dictatorship of Bela Kun, proclaimed on March 21, 
1919. 
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nants of capitalism’ and the “kulaks,’ i.e., the bourgeois parties themselves. 

Third, Revai leaves no doubt that the land is to be collectivized. There must 
be Socialism “in rural districts as in the towns.” This was the aim of the Commu- 
nists, and of the U.S.S.R., even at the time of the land reform of 1945 which 
divided the big estates among the peasants. Socialism on the land is to be intro- 
duced by force if necessary. In bringing this about, Revai indicates, the “working 
peasantry” may cooperate with the urban proletariat on terms laid down by the 
latter, but it cannot be permitted to share power. State leadership must be held by 
the Communists alone. 

Fourth, the author believes that the “dictatorship of the proletariat” is in 
Hungary to stay. The People’s Democracy, under firm Communist control, is 
not now “in the Soviet form,” but will steadily draw closer to it. 

Fifth, Revai warns that all who do not accept the Communist program are 
class enemies and traitors, and must be liquidated. No hope is left for any sincere 
attempt at compromise in order to preserve some modicum of democracy or of 
human rights. 

In short, Hungary is today a segment of the Soviet-Communist empire. Jozsef 
Revai has provided not only the Hungarian Party leaders but non-Communists 
as well with an authoritative and extremely frank description of the methods by 
which this was brought about. 


THE REVISION OF THE INTRA-EUROPEAN 
PAYMENTS PLAN 


Before the British crisis developed, the main subject of concern this year for 
the European Recovery Program had been the revision of the plan for intra- 
European payments. This is too technical a subject for extended treatment in a 
note; but the large amount of time that has been devoted to the plan, both last 
year and this, and the nature of the conflict that arose over the revision of it, seem 
to require that an attempt be made to see this aspect of the recovery program in 
the right perspective. 

The plan as adopted in October 1948, with its provisions for drawing rights 
and conditional aid, supplied a means whereby part of the E.C.A. aid from the 
United States could be used to finance intra-European trade balances and en- 
able the countries to obtain imports, not only in the United States or by such 
“off-shore” purchases in non-O.E.E.C. countries as E.C.A. would approve and 
pay for (for example, Canadian wheat), but also from each other. The amount 
of trade actually financed in this way to the end of June 1949 was $677,000,000, 
or roughly 14 percent of total E.C.A. aid for the fiscal year 1948-49. Much 
has been said in criticism of the original plan, in particular that it provided 
wrong incentives to both debtors and creditors — to the former by encouraging 
them to have deficits (France, for example, got from us not only $981,000,000 
of direct aid to finance her dollar deficit but about $280,000,000 net additional 
to finance her intra-European deficits, or more than a quarter of total E.C.A. 
aid), and to the creditors by encouraging them to have intra-European sur- 
pluses when their main problem is to try to sell to the dollar area. Another 
important criticism, which in the present revised plan achieves further signifi- 
cance, has been that to the extent provided for in the plan we have departed 
from our basic principle of direct control of aid. 

A further complaint concerned the rigidity of the plan; and the main purpose 
in seeking revision of it this year was to make it more flexible. It was argued that 
by providing for automatic transferability of drawing rights, to be accompanied by 
an equal transfer of conditional aid, intra-European trade could be made more 
competitive, and an effective first step could be taken toward breaking away 
from the network of bilateral agreements in which the European countries find 
themselves entangled. But one question is whether this is not asking too much 
from too little. The total amount of drawing rights for this year has not yet 
been announced but will perhaps not much exceed $600,000,000, or some 7 
percent of the total intra-European trade; and according to the final com- 
promise reached, only 25 percent of these are to be automatically transferable. 
Intra-European trade, moreover, will be affected by the availability of goods 
as well as prices. This, in fact, has been one of the main points at issue. Belgium 
has concentrated more on current production and less on investment than the 
other countries, and her favorable export position within Europe has rested 
on her ability to supply current goods as well as on prices. A further im- 
portant consideration was the comparative availability of the drawing rights, 
which had been limited by the principle that E.C.A. aid to any country should not 
exceed its dollar deficit. Belgium’s intra-European surplus is about twice the 
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size of her dollar deficit, whereas Britain’s dollar deficit much exceeds her 
intra-European surplus. As the British pointed out, this might well mean that 
France, for example, might use sterling drawing rights to buy in Belgium, not 
because Belgian prices were lower than British, but because France had more 
British drawing rights than Belgian and found certain goods more available in 
Belgium than in Britain. Thus Britain might find part of her dollar aid trans- 
ferred to Belgium for reasons that would not necessarily prove anything about 
competitive conditions. 

In the final compromise reached at the end of June, after prolonged and 
tense negotiation, the issue was mainly resolved by our agreeing to depart from 
our basic principle of limiting aid to the amount of a country’s dollar deficit, and 
giving Belgium an additional $112,500,000 to help finance her intra-European 
surplus, provided that Belgium herself extend credits of $87,500,000, and that any 
loss of dollars by Britain to Belgium shall not exceed $40,000,000. Thus in total 
we are giving Belgium $312,500,000 toward financing her European surplus 
of $400,000,000, though her direct dollar need to buy goods from us is only some 
$200,000,000; Britain’s potential loss of dollars to Belgium is reduced; and we 
achieve limited recognition of the principle of automatic transferability of 
drawing rights and conditional aid, though at the price of departure from an- 
other and more basic principle of the Marshall Plan. Whether in consequence of 
these revisions intra-European trade will be made more competitive seems to me 
doubtful. 

In the final compromise, automatic transferability of drawing rights was limited 
to 2§ percent. There had been a proposal for limited convertibility of drawing 
rights into dollars, but this was dropped. The purpose had been to introduce 
competition with the dollar area, in addition to the competition among the Euro- 
pean countries themselves. The amount of intra-European trade which by this 
proposal would be expected to “compete” against dollar imports would be very 
small. To be exact, assuming 25 percent convertibility of drawing rights, it would 
be some 25 percent of 7 percent of the total intra-European trade. It would be 
surprising if for this marginal fraction of their trade the European countries 
could not find more essential imports here than in Europe, quite apart from com- 
petitive conditions. So far as I can see, the only effect of the dollar convertibility 
would have been to transfer E.C.A. aid from intra-European surplus countries 
to intra-European deficit countries. Perhaps the proposal was never seriously in- 
tended ; it may have been a bargaining point. 

One must try to appraise the intra-European payments plan in relation to the 
recovery program as a whole. The deep concern last year about intra-European 
trade and about the need for providing dollars to encourage it was understandable 
in view of the very bad conditions of 1947, when the trade of the Western Euro- 
pean countries among themselves was at only two-thirds of the prewar level. But 
the trade has now recovered to about that level. Last year’s payments plan may 
have been in part responsible for this recovery, though it seems likely that the all- 
round expansion in production, the lessening of inflation, and the increased buying 
by Britain from the Continent (partly in response to previous complaints against 
the British austerity policy, and partly in response to such factors as the Italian 
and French devaluations) played a large part. In any event, though the payments 
plan may need to be continued, there does not seem to be the same justification as 
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in the beginning for devoting so large a part of the attention of both O.E.E.C. 
and E.C.A. to this aspect of the recovery problem. 

Two questions in particular must be borne in mind. One is that this is a 
purely temporary device, which does not of itself promise to develop any sustain- 
able pattern of intra-European trade after 1952, when the dollars are withdrawn. 
The other is that it may even contribute to a distortion of what must eventually 
be the trade pattern if the dollar gap is to be overcome. The revised plan is still 
open to the criticism that it provides the wrong incentives; intra-European debtors 
are still being encouraged in their deficits; and the surplus countries are being 
encouraged to export to Europe at higher prices rather than to the dollar area at 
lower prices. Europe having lost its overseas income, and being in consequence 
more dependent on the outside world than previously, extra-European exports 
must be expanded relative to intra-European exports. For the same reason, the 
European countries must be working toward a more even balance with each other, 
except as this may be modified by credit extensions or capital movements among 
themselves, or by a truly intra-European clearing of balances. In so far as the 
payments plan may be fostering the opposite kinds of changes, it is working in the 
wrong direction. 
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$3.00. 
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Archiv, 1948, 212 p. 
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p. $2.75. 
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ESTUDIOS DE POLITICA INTERNACIONAL Y DERECHO DE GENTES. By 
Camito Barcra Trettes. Madrid: Instituto Francisco de Vitoria, 1948, 585 p. Ptas. 
83. 
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Essays on a variety of topics, historical and contemporary. 


PRELIMINAIRE EXCEPTIES VOOR HET INTERNATIONAAL GERECHTS- 
HOF. By J. Détteman, Leyden: Sijthoff, 1949, 200 p. 

The author, an official in the Dutch Foreign Office, has included a 37-page summary 
in English containing the essence of this study of preliminary exceptions before the 
World Court. 


ATRIBUCIONES Y PRERROGATIVAS DE LOS CONSULES. By A. HernAnvez- 
Breton. Munich (U. S. Zone): Bots, 1948, 155 p. 
A mimeographed monograph on consular law and practice. 


JAHRBUCH FUR INTERNATIONALES UND AUSLANDISCHES OFFENT- 
LICHES RECHT. Eprrep sy Rupotr Laun anp HERMANN von Manco tpt. Hamburg 
(British Zone): Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftlicher Verlag, 1948, 2 v. 

Articles, documents, book reviews and bibliography on international law. 


THE YEAR BOOK OF WORLD AFFAIRS: 1949. Eprrep sy Grorce W. KEEToN 
AND GEorG SCHWARZENBERGER. London: Stevens (for the London Institute of World 
Affairs), 1949, 342 p. 20/. 

A score of articles and “reports” on current problems, largely political. 


General: Economic and Social 


WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION. By R. G. Hawrrey. New York: Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1949, 126 p. $1.25. 

The Price Professor of International Economics at Chatham House here analyzes 
some of the problems raised by proposals for closer political, military and economic 
unity among the countries of Western Europe. The background for his work was a 
series of discussions by a study group that investigated the effect “a closer union of 
Western Europe might have upon the position and policies of the United Kingdom.” 
The emphasis is on the difficulties “union” would entail and on the desirability of pro- 
ceeding cautiously, via intergovernmental codperation, rather than letting the current 
crisis provoke action which may turn out to be impracticable or, in the long run, 
undesirable. . 


LE PLAN MARSHALL PEUT-IL SAUVER L’EUROPE? By Henry Peyrer. Paris: 
Société d’Editions Frangaises et Internationales, 1948, 237 p. Fr. 220. 

The editor of the Paris weekly, L’ Economie, analyzes with a critical eye the origins, 
purposes and early operations of the Plan. 


LE SYSTEME MONETAIRE DE BRETTON WOODS ET LES GRANDS PROB- 
LEMES DE L’APRES-GUERRE. By Roserr Mosst. Paris: Sirey, 1948, 156 p. 

An objective analysis of the purposes and potentialities of the agreements, and of the 
functioning of the Monetary Fund. The author, a professor in the law school at the 
University of Grenoble, has served as rapporteur of the' United Nations committee to 
study the operation of the Fund. 


POLITICS AND POVERTY. By Lewis C. Orv. New York: Funk, 1948, 188 p. $3.00. 
An industrial consultant ‘explains why European industry does not provide its labor 
with a standard of living comparable to that in America. 


THE ECONOMICS OF JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES. By Duptey Ditrarp. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1948, 364 p. $5.00. 

A systematic treatise on his theory of a monetary economy, by a professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Maryland. 
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WIRTSCHAFTLICHE BESTIMMUNGEN IN FRIEDENSVERTRAGEN. Eprt- 
ED BY Paut LeverKvEHN. Hamburg (British Zone): Rechts- und Staatswissenschaft- 
licher Verlag, 1948, 303 p. 

The essays in this codperative work deal with the economic provisions of the recent 
peace treaties, both in general and as they concern Germany. 


DAI MITI ALLA BOMBA ATOMICA. By Emiiio Sernaciorro pi CasaveccuiA,. 
Rome: Istituto Bibliografico Italiano, 1948, 218 p. L. 450. 

A popular history of science culminating in man’s triumph over nature as exemplified 
in the atom bomb, by a professor at the University of Milan. 


TECHNOLOGY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Eprrep sy Witu1am 
Frevpinc Ocsurn. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949, 201 p. $4.00. 

Nine essays concerning the effect of our increased control over the forces of nature on 
our lagging capacity to live with one another harmoniously. 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE MODERN WORLD. By Arruur N. Hotcomse. New 
York: New York University Press, 1948, 162 p. $3.75. 

These six James Stokes Lectures, delivered at New York University in 1948, provide 
an excellent historical and legal background for the present discussion of this issue. 


COMMUNISM, ITS PLANS AND TACTICS. By Frances P. Botton anp OTHERs. 
Washington: Infantry Journal, 1948, 102 p. $2.00. 

A commercial edition of “The Strategy and Tactics of World Communism,” a report 
of a subcommittee on National and International Movements of the U. S. House of 
Representatives. 

LA TRAGEDIE DU MARXISME. By Micuet Coutver. Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 
1948, 337 p. Fr. 380. 

A reasoned critique of Marx’s teachings in the light of events since the promulgation 

of the “Communist Manifesto” a century ago. 


EL COMUNISMO NO ES LA DEMOCRACIA. By Fernanpo Gémez Maroto. 
Madrid: Editora Nacional, 1948, 2 pts. Ptas. So. 

A treatise on the virtues of Christian Democracy as revealed in official statements of 
the Church and in the works of Catholic writers. Part I deals with Principles, and Part 
II with the Theory of the State. 


PERSONNES DEPLACEES (RAPATRIES, DISPARUS, REFUGIES). By Mav- 
RICE-PrerrE HerreMAns. Ruisbroek-Brussels: Editions Marie-Julienne, 1948, 317 
p- Fr. 100. 

A description and appraisal of the agencies concerned with the refugee and D.P. 
problems in recent years, by a Belgian sociologist. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION. By Hersert Brucker. New York: Macmillan, 


1949, 307 p. $4.00. ; ; ; : Pan ; 
An historical and topical analysis of the function of journalism in a free society, by 
the editor of the Hartford Courant. Mr. Brucker wants a press that is sincerely dedi- 


cated to the principle of reportorial objectivity. 


THE POLLSTERS. By Linpsay Rocers. New York: Knopf, 1949, 239 p. $2.75. 
Without sparing any words or feelings, Professor Rogers demolishes the “scientific” 
pretensions of the polltakers to “measure” what they describe as “public opinion.” 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. Epirep sy JosEePx 
E. McLean. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949, 246 p. $3.75. 
Includes chapters on training for foreign service in the United States and Britain. 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE FOR PEACE, 1920-1946. Epirep 
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py Erueiwyn Best anp Bernarp Pixs. London: Allen and Unwin, 1948, 155 p. 8/6. 
The story of the remarkable work done in many countries by this organization “for 
the benefit of distressed communities and for the reconciliation of the peoples.” 


GEOGRAPHIE ET RELIGIONS. By Pierre Derrontaines. Paris: Gallimard, 1948, 
439 p. Fr. 750. 


An interesting, illustrated treatise on the historic interrelation of the two, by a pro- 
fessional geographer. 


CAPITALISMO E SOCIALISMO. By Giuseppe Tontoxo. Vatican City: Comitato 
Opera Omnia di G. Toniolo, 1947, 527 p. 


L’?ODIERNO PROBLEMA SOCIOLOGICO. By Giuseppe Tonroto. Vatican City: 
Comitato Opera Omnia di G. Toniolo, 1947, 490 p. 
A definitive edition of two sociological treatises published under Vatican auspices. 


EL CAMINO HACIA LA PAZ. By Hazrat Mirza Basuir-Up-Din Manmup AnMap. 
Madrid: Movimiento Ahmadia del Islam, 1948, 115 p. Ptas. 23. 

A tract on the economic structure of Islamic society and of its relation to Com- 
munism, setting forth the doctrine of the Ahmadiyya movement, of which the head- 
quarters are in Pakistan. It is of more than passing interest that this work was pub- 
lished in Spain by a Moslem missionary residing in Madrid. 


THE OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT, ITS ORIGINS AND HISTORY. By C. B. 
Moss. London: S.P.C.K., 1948, 360 p. 15/. 
A scholarly narrative bringing the record down to the present. 


The Second World War 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR: 1939-45. By Mayor-GEneErAt J. F. C. FULLER. New 
York: Duell, 1949, 431 p. $5.00. 

A straightforward account of the various campaigns, by one of Britain’s foremost 
military writers, with more than So sketch maps and diagrams. 


THE ROLE OF GENERAL WEYGAND. London: Eyre, 1948, 190 p. 12/6. 

Weygand, understudy and successor of Foch, was given command of the French 
Army on May 20, 1940, after the situation was desperate. Though at the time the 
Generalissimo hoped to reconstitute a front and contain the German armor, by June 12 
he was insisting that his government ask for an armistice, a decision for which he was 
greatly criticized at home and abroad, and which contributed to his arrest after the war 
as a collaborator. In these “conversations with his son,” Major J. Weygand, he reviews 
his record in this campaign, on the whole with dignity and an absence of the recrim- 
inatory spirit evident in Gamelin’s much longer apologia. 
FROM SALERNO TO THE ALPS. Epirep sy Lizurenanr CoLoner CuEster G. 
Srarr. Washington: Infantry Journal, 1948, 529 p. $6.00. 

A professional historian’s chronological and circumstantial narrative of the Fifth 
Army’s campaign in Italy. 
THE UNKNOWN WARRIORS. By Guitiain DE BEéNouviLie. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1949, 372 p. $3.50. 

A French army officer and onetime Royalist recounts the achievements of the Resist- 
ance, in which he served and for which he reserves most of the credit to de Gaulle and 
his followers. 


NORWAY, HER INVASION AND OCCUPATION. By Amanpa Jounson. Brooklyn: 
Nordisk Tidende, 1948, 372 p. $2.75. 
A painstaking synthesis of data available in the printed sources. 
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SUOMEN SOTA 1941-1945. By Erro Kuussaari ann Vityo Nirremaa. Helsinki: 
Manters, 1948, 265 p. M. 700. 
An account of the Russo-Finnish War of 1941-45. 


THE WAR IN BURMA. By Roy McKetvir. London: Methuen, 1948, 306 p. 15/. 
The strategy and politics of the Burma Campaign set forth by a British military 
observer and stressing the contribution of Empire forces. 


LA GUERRA SUI MARI NEL CONFLITTO MONDIALE: 1941-1943. By Ap- 
MIRAL Romeo Bernorti. Leghorn: Societa Editrice Tirrena, 1948, 508 p. L. 1,200. 
The second volume in a comprehensive synthesis. 


THE BISMARCK EPISODE. By Caprain Russet, GrenFeLy. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1949, 219 p. $3.00. 

The engrossing story of the tracking down and destruction of the battleship Bismarck 
at the end of May 1941, as reconstructed by a British naval officer. 


LA MARINA ITALIANA NELLA SECONDA GUERRA MONDIALE (1940-1943). 
By Captain Marc’Antonio Bracapin. Rome: Lega Navale, 1948, 78 p. L. 150. 
A semi-popular account by an Italian naval officer. Several maps and battle plans. 


UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II. THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC. 
OKINAWA: THE LAST BATTLE. By Roy E. Appleman anv Oruers. Washington: 
Historical Division, Department of the Army, 1948, 529 p. $6.00. 

This is the first volume in the Army’s gigantic historical series on the recent war to 
deal directly with actual field operations, which in this campaign involved close co- 
ordination with the Navy. 


PATHWAYS OF PEACE. By Lestre Ersan. Elgin (IIl.): Brethren Publishing House, 
1948, 480 p. $2.50. 
The work of the Brethren conscientious objectors in the recent war. 


The United States 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 1948-1949. By Joun C. CampsBELt. 
New York: Harper (for the Council on Foreign Relations), 1949, 600 p. $5.00. 

The third postwar volume in the Council’s annual series maintains the high standard 
of scholarly objectivity and readability established by its predecessors. The narrative 
traces the course of American foreign relations from early 1948 to the spring of 1949, 
with emphasis on the crisis over Berlin and the consolidation of the free world in answer 
to the Soviet challenge. The background of the North Atlantic Treaty and the military 
aid program, developments in the Far East and Latin America, the successes and fail- 
ures of the United Nations, the progress of European recovery, and other more contro- 
versial aspects of American foreign economic relations receive full and informative 
treatment. The short introduction is by General George C. Marshall. 

STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE FOR AMERICAN WORLD POLICY. By Suer- 
MAN Kent. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949, 226 p. $3.00. 

A first-class analysis of our record during the recent war and a concrete statement of 
what we must do in order that our Intelligence Services perform their cardinal function, 
by a onetime O.S.S. official, now professor of history at Yale. 

AMERIKA EN WIJ. By Bernarp H. M. Viexxe. Roermond en Maaseik: Romen, 
1948, b 

ee ey ncon of several significant social and political trends in the United States, 
traced by a Dutch historian. 


PATHS TO THE PRESENT. By Artuur M. Scuvesincer. New York: Macmillan, 
1949, 317 p. $4.00. 
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Essays by a leading social historian on several cultural and political influences that 
have gone into the development of the American character. 


LAND OF MILK AND HONEY. By W. L. Wuire. New York: Harcourt, 1949, 312 
p. $3.00. : 

How the United States appeared to an escaped Red Army officer and how his own 
Soviet background seemed in retrospect, told in a somewhat fictionalized form. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO. By Howarp E. 
Witson. New York: Macmillan, 1948, 96 p. $1.75. 

A brief, authoritative statement of the structure and functioning of the voluntary 
body which forms a link between the American Government and UNESCO. 


UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL TIMBER TRADE IN THE PACIFIC 

AREA. By Ivan M. Etcuisecorr. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1949, 302 p. 
50. 

A detailed statistical survey of the geographical, economic and political considera- 

tions that condition this commerce. 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: A THIRTY 
YEAR RECORD (1917-47). By Josoua Bernuarpt. Washington: Sugar Statistics 
Service, 1948, 344 p. $3.90. a: 

An expert, documented review of American policy, in particular under F. D. Roose- 
velt. 


CUSTOMS VALUATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By R. Exserron Smiru. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948, 380 p. $7.50. 

A technical monograph on the administration of our tariff laws. 

WHAT THE ENGLISH THINK OF US. By Frep Vanperscumipt. New York: 
McBride, 1948, 213 p. $3.00. 

Breezy clichés by an American correspondent in London. 

PATTERNS OF ANTI-DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT. By Davin Spitz. New York: 
Macmillan, 1949, 304 p. $4.50. 

Dr. Spitz has classified and studied the chief categories of authoritarian political 
thought in the United States. He makes it quite clear that the unique merit of de- 
mocracy is that only it “provides the necessary mechanism for its own correction.” 
THE PRESIDENCY IN TRANSITION. Epirep sy Robert S. Rankin. Gainesville 
(Fla.): Fournal of Politics, 1949, 256 p. $2.00. 

A dozen-odd essays, by recognized experts, on the multiple political and constitu- 
tional facets of the American presidency. 


F.D.R.: HIS PERSONAL LETTERS, 1905-1928. Foreworp sy Exeanor Roose- 
VELT, EDITED BY Extiotr Roosevett. New York: Duell, 1948, 674 p. $5.00. 
Mostly personal but with a few sidelights on politics. 


Western Europe 


LEAVE IT TO THE PEOPLE. By Quentin Reynotps. New York: Random House, 
1949, 341 Pp. $3.50. 

An exuberant newspaperman reports, after a tour of Western and Southern Europe 
(with a trip to Israel as it was born), that the forces of democracy — the “little people” 
— have a lot of vitality. 


THE FATEFUL YEARS. By Anpré Frangors-Poncet. New York: Harcourt, 1949, 
295 p. $4.00. 
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The author, a professional diplomat, was French Ambassador in Berlin from 1931 to 
the fall of 1938, when he was transferred to Rome. Though his memoirs of those fateful 
years divulge no startling revelations, they provide a balanced and intelligent per- 
spective on many of the scenes and actors in that drama, for Frangois-Poncet, more 
clearly than some of his colleagues, understood the nature and objectives of Nazism. 


ENCYCLOPEDIE POLITIQUE DE LA FRANCE ET DU MONDE. Paris: En- 
cyclopédie de l’Empire Frangais, 1946, 2 v. Fr. 300. 

This codperative work contains a remarkable amount of information concerning 
both the domestic and foreign politics of France (Volume I) and the other principal 
Powers (Volume II). 


LES PROCES DE COLLABORATION: FERNAND DE BRINON, JOSEPH 
DARNAND, JEAN LUCHAIRE. Paris: Michel, 1948, 634 p. Fr. 600. 
The stenographic record of the trials of three prominent collaborators. 


PAGES LIBRES: LA IVéme REPUBLIQUE: NAISSANCE OU AVORTEMENT 
D’UN REGIME, 1945-1946. By Rémy Roure. Paris: Le Monde, 1948, 526 p. Fr. 
450. | 

Before the war the author, admirer of de Gaulle, was with Le Temps of Paris, and 
after his liberation from Buchenwald, he resumed his connection with that paper’s 
successor, Le Monde. This volume embodies a number of pieces on French politics 
written for that journal. 


LES PARTIS CONTRE CHARLES DE GAULLE. By Jacgues Dest-Bripet. 
Paris: Somogy, 1948, 348 p. Fr. 330. 

An enthusiastic supporter of, and official in, de Gaulle’s R.P.F. describes its origins, 
activities and objectives. 


HISTOIRE DU MOVEMENT SYNDICAL EN FRANCE. By Paut Louts. Paris: 
Valois, 1947-48, 2 v. Fr. 550. 

The revision and enlargement of an older work, of which the second volume treats 
the period 1918-1948. 
EPITRE AUX DIRIGISTES. By Jacques Ruerr. Paris: Gallimard, 1949, 119 p. 


Fr. 180. 
An appeal for less government control over the economic life of France. 


LA QUESTION FLAMANDE. By Maurice-Pierre Herremans. Ruisbroek-Brus- 
sels: Editions Marie-Julienne, 1948, 205 p. Fr. 80. 

A systematic exposition of the historical and other bases for Flemish separatism, with 
an analysis of the possible solutions. The author thinks a compromise is in order. 


NORDISK DEMOKRATI. Epirep sy Hat Kocu anp Arr Ross. Copenhagen: 
Westermann, 1949, 485 p. ; 
A collection of essays on democracy, particularly in Scandinavia, by outstanding 
Danish, Norwegian and Swedish scholars. 
LABOR IN NORWAY. By Watrer Gavenson. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1949, 373 P- $5.00. ; : 
The author, assistant professor of economics at Harvard, was Labor Attaché at the 
American Embassy in Oslo in 1945-46. In this monograph he summarizes Norway’s 
experience with industrial relations, notably in regard to the rdle of the government. 


NORJA JA NORJALAISET. By Herxxr Broruervs. Helsinki: Sdderstrém, 1948, 
192 p. M. 250. 

"This rine well-illustrated sketch of Norway and her people, by a Finnish diplomat 
who lived for several years in Oslo, is the first in a series of three volumes covering 
the three principal Scandinavian countries. 
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NORWEGENS FREIHEITSKAMPF 1940-1945. By Witty Branpt. Hamburg 
(British Zone): Auerdruck, 1948, 143 p. 

A factual narrative of affairs in Norway, during and after the German occupation, 
by an anti-Nazi refugee for whom that country had become a second Heimat. 


DIE SCHWEDISCHE DEMOKRATIE. By Orro FrieDLaENDER. Offenbach/Main 
(U. S. Zone): Bollwerk-Verlag, 1948, 135 p. 


A German Socialist praises Sweden’s economic, social and political institutions. 


THE ROME-BERLIN AXIS. By EuizasetH Wiskemann. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1949, 376 p. $5.00. 

Miss Wiskemann, already noted for her objective studies in contemporary diplomatic 
history, tells the story of the relationship between Hitler and Mussolini. She has made 
good use of a mass of documentary and personal material, some of it unpublished, to 
show the progressive degradation and enslavement of Fascist Italy by her Axis partner. 


THE EMBERS STILL BURN. By Ira A. Hirscumann. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1949, 272 p. $3.00. 

Mr. Hirschmann, traveling as a representative of UNRRA’s Director F. H. La 
Guardia, passed briefly through a number of Eastern and Central European countries, 
giving especial attention to the D.P. camps in Western Germany. If he had confined 
himself to what he observed personally, such as the revival of the Nazi spirit, and not 
issued so many sweeping obiter dicta on American and Allied policies in general, his 
book would have been a better one. 


ZWISCHEN KRIEG UND FRIEDEN: EINE DOKUMENTENSAMMLUNG. 
Berlin: Wedding-Verlag, 1946-48, 3 v. 

These documents, all given in German, deal primarily with Germany’s international 
position, and run from 1941 to 1947. 


DEUTSCHLAND UND WESTEUROPA. By Rupotr StapEtmann. Schloss Laup- 
heim-Wiirttemberg (French Zone): Steiner, 1948, 177 p. 

Three able essays, of which one concerns “The Epoch of German-English Naval 
Rivalry.” 


PROWLING RUSSIA’S FORBIDDEN ZONE. By Werner Knop. New York: 
Knopf, 1949, 200 p. $2.75. ; 

The author, of German birth, explored parts of Soviet Germany in 1948 on false 
papers. His journal, personal rather than comprehensive or documented, is nonetheless 
interesting in view of the paucity of first-hand reports from that Zone. 


FORCES DE GUERRE DANS LA RUHR. By Jean Baumer. Paris: Editions du 
Pavillon, 1948, 149 p. Fr. 180. 

This Leftist author wants the Ruhr demilitarized and democratized by being taken 
out of the control of German-American cartels. 


EIN BESATZUNGSSTATUT FUR DEUTSCHLAND. By WitHeLm Grewe. 
Stuttgart (U. S. Zone): Koehler, 1948, 233 p. 

An analysis of the juridical bases and forms in the Allied occupation of Germany. 
DIE SUDDEUTSCHEN LANDERVERFASSUNGEN. By Kart Scuuttes. Berlin: 
Dietz, 1948, 226 p. 

The texts of the constitutions of the Lander in the American and French Zones, with 
introductory analytical commentary. 


KOMMENTAR ZUR VERFASSUNG FUR WURTTEMBERG-BADEN. Stuttgart 
(U. S. Zone): Wissenschaftliche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1948, 297 p. 
Each article is subjected to painstaking analysis. 
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PROTOKOLL DER VERHANDLUNGEN DES PARTEITAGES DER SOZI- 
ALDEMOKRATISCHEN PARTEI DEUTSCHLANDS. Hamburg (British Zone): 
Auerdruck, 1948, 240 p. 

The proceedings of the congress of the German Social Democratic Party held at 
Nuremberg from June 29 to July 2, 1947. 


IM KAMPF UM DEUTSCHLAND. By Orro Grorewout. Berlin: Dietz, 1948, 2 v. 
Speeches, declarations, broadcasts and articles (1945 to 1948) by the leader of the 
Unity Party (Socialist and Communist) in the Soviet Zone of Germany. 
ERNST THALMANN. By Wixt1 Breve. Berlin: Dietz, 1948, 165 p. 
A laudatory review of the career and political beliefs of the German Communist 
leader, killed by the Nazis in 1944. 


DER DEUTSCHE ZWEIJAHRPLAN FUR 1949-1950. Berlin: Dietz, 1948, 199 p. 
The objectives of the program for reviving the economy of the Soviet Zone, with 
addresses and discussion about it by leaders of the Socialist Unity Party. 


DEUTSCHLAND UND DER WELTMARKT. By Herserr Gross. Hamburg 
(British Zone): Hammerich und Lesser, 1948, 149 p. 

An objective survey of the various practical problems involved in the attempt to 
revive Germany’s foreign trade. 


DER MARSHALL-PLAN, DEUTSCHLANDS CHANCE. By Herserr Gross. 
Essen/Kettwig (British Zone): West-Verlag, 1948, 185 p. 

The origins and purposes of the Plan, in particular as concerns Germany. 

THE TRAGEDY OF AUSTRIA. By Jutius Brauntuat. London: Gollancz, 1948, 
216 p. 7/6. 

A fast-moving, penetrating review of the failure of Social Democracy in Austria 
between the wars, by a onetime member of the National Executive of the Austrian 
Social Democratic Party. An appendix by Professor Paul R. Sweet, based on evidence 
from the Austrian State Archives, documents Dollfuss’ rdle as stooge for Mussolini. 


ICH DARF NICHT SCHWEIGEN. By Erwin Scuarr. Vienna: The Author, 1948, 
127 p. Schillings 1.50. 

An Austrian Socialist accuses his party leaders of compromising with capitalism. 
ITALY AND ITALIANS. By Counr Carto Srorza. New York: Dutton, 1949, 165 
Pp- $3.00. 

Chapters, originally delivered as lectures at the University of California, on the 
history and culture of his country, by the Foreign Minister of Italy. 


QUESTA ITALIA. By Rozerto Ducct. Milan: Mondadori, 1948, 232 p. L. Soo. 

An original interpretation of recent Italian history and a program for preserving 
the country’s independence and democracy which, as the Jacket proclaims, “will 
please neither the Fascists nor anti-Fascists.” 


ROMA 1943. By Paoto Mone tut. Milan: Mondadori, 1948, 401 p. L. 1,400. 

The astute observations of a newspaperman on a fateful year in Italian history: the 
defeat in North Africa, invasion of southern Italy, fall of Mussolini and the German 
occupation of Rome. Special attention is given to events in the latter city and to 
gossip about relations between the Italian Government, the Nazis and the Allies. 
MUSSOLINI ALLA VIGILIA DELLA SUA MORTE E L’EUROPA. By Pierre 
Pascat. Rome: Edizioni l’Arnia, 1948, 122 p. L. 400. 

A few interesting sidelights are shed on the state of Il Duce’s mind during his last 
days, by an admiring French Rightist poet who spent April 2, 1945, with him. 
L7INTERNAMENTO DI NAVI DA GUERRA ITALIANE NELLA SPAGNA 
NEUTRALE. By Lopovico Gaiarati Scorri. Milan: -Giuffré, 1948, 96 p. L. 220. 
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A close examination of the historical facts and the law as brought out in the arbitral 
award concerning the internment of Italian warships in Spain during the recent war. 


SCIACALLI. By Carmeto Pucuionisi. Rome: Edizioni l’Arnia, 1948, 165 p. L. 350. 
The disillusionment of an anti-Fascist exile in France with the leaders of the move- 
ments aimed at overthrowing Mussolini’s régime. 


TRE MINACCE ALLA DEMOCRAZIA ITALIANA. By Patmiro Toctiarmi. 
Rome: Edizioni “Rinascita,”’ 1948, 242 p. L. 250. 

Addresses before the Sixth Congress of the Italian Communist Party by its leader. 
CHE COSA FA IL PARTITO COMUNISTA:? By Errore Bonarot. Varese: Edizioni 
Pin, 1948, 127 p. L. 300. raid a 

The author, who believes that a Communist has a democratic right to criticize his 
party, exercises this prerogative in his analysis of the line it has followed in Italy. 
LA RISCOSSA DELL’ESERCITO. By Epoarpo Scata. Rome: Ministero della Di- 
fesa, 1948, 357 p. L. 750. ; ; ; 

A general reviews the record of the Italian Army in the recent war in an effort to 
recoup some of its prestige. 


ANNUARIO DELLA CONGIUNTURA ECONOMICA ITALIANA 1938-1947. 

Florence: Vallecchi (for the Istituto per gli Studi di Economia), 1949, 525 p. L. 2,000. 
A goldmine of facts and figures concerning Italy’s domestic economy and foreign 

trade, prepared by a panel of experts. 

MONETARY RECONSTRUCTION IN ITALY. By Bruno Foa. New York: King’s 

Crown Press (Columbia University, for the Carnegie Endowment for International 

Peace), 1949, 147 p. $2.25. 

A brief, authoritative account of the postwar economic recovery of Italy up to 1948, 
centered on monetary developments. 

DOCUMENTI SEGRETI DELLA DIPLOMAZIA VATICANA. Lugano (Switzer- 
land): Scoe, 1948, 2 v. L. 2,000. 

The “documents” in Volume I are summaries of what purport to be reports sent 
to the Vatican by its diplomatic representatives abroad (allegedly aimed at organizing 
a new Holy Alliance against the Soviet Union). Volume II contains analogous reports 
concerning the Vatican’s efforts to overthrow democracy in postwar Italy. The anony- 
mous author of this Communist campaign literature is reputedly a former secretary 
in the Vatican, later arrested by the Italian police and charged with both falsifying and 
disclosing secret documents. 

DIPLOMACIA SUBTERRANEA: COMENTARIOS DE UN ESPANOL (TER- 
CERA SERIE). By Juan ve 1a Cosa. Valencia: The Author, 1948, 156 p. Ptas. 20. 

Some 30 broadcasts delivered over the Spanish national radio on international topics, 
and including several attacks on Sir Samuel Hoare (Lord Templewood). 
ECONOMIA E INDUSTRIALIZACION NACIONALES. By Manus Fuentes 
Irurozgui. Madrid: Monografias Industria y Comercio, 1948, 195 p. Ptas. 25. 

A brief statement of the economic bases, domestic and foreign, for a fuller realization 
of Spain’s industrial potential, by a government official. 

SECRET JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN. By Byérn Hauustrém. London: Lutter- 
worth, 1948, 76 p. 3/6. 

Though officially denied entry into Spain, the author managed to make his investi- 
gation clandestinely and to report on the persecution of Spanish Protestantism. 
SPANISH JOURNEY. By Haturpay Sutuerzanp. London: Hollis, 1948, 240 p. 15/. 

A British doctor revisits Spain at the invitation of her government. His chief interests 


were hospitals, prisons and the like, and his political observations show a decided pro- 
Franco leaning. 
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LUZ EN ESPANA. By José Icnacto Vernaza. Cali (Colombia): Editorial América, 
1948, 186 p. Pesos 3. 


A Colombian writer records his impressions*of a visit to Spain. 


Eastern Europe 


SOVIET VIEWS ON THE POST-WAR WORLD ECONOMY. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1948, 125 p. $3.00. 

A mimeographed translation of “an official critique of Eugene Varga’s ‘Changes in 
the Economy of Capitalism Resulting from the Second World War,’” a work that got 
him into serious trouble with the Kremlin in 1947 because it failed to follow the cur- 
rently acceptable dogma of imminent capitalist collapse. 


IN ANGER AND PITY. By Rosert Maciporr. Garden City: Doubleday, 1949, 278 
p. $2.95. 

Having left Russia at the age of 15, Magidoff returned there to pass 12 years as Mos- 
cow representative of the Associated Press and the NBC. Though expelled last year on 
a trumped-up charge of espionage, his account of life in the Soviet Union is remarkably 
even-handed. The reader will learn more here about the everyday life of the average 
Russian than in most books on that country. 

RUSSIA, RED OR WHITE. By M. Puiutirs Price. London: Low, 1948, 120 p. 7/6. 

How Russia looked after 27 years to one who as Manchester Guardian correspondent 
had sympathetically covered the Revolution of 1917. 

THE SOVIET ECONOMY. By Harry Scuwartz. Syracuse: Syracuse University 
Press, 1949, 93 p. $2.25. 

A bibliography in which the material, confined to items in English, is arranged by 
subject and provided with helpful comments. 

KOMMUNISMUS UND RELIGION IN DER SOWJETUNION. By Erram 
Briem. Basel: Reinhardt, 1948, 434 p. Sw. Fr. 18.50. 

After setting forth the ideological and historical bases for both Communism and the 
Russian Church, the author, a professor at the University of Lund (Sweden), discusses 
the conflict between them under the Soviet régime. Translated from the Swedish. 
SUOMEN ITSENAISYYSKYSYMYS 1917 IJ. By Juwanr Paasivirta. Helsinki: 
Séderstrém, 1949, 210 p. M. 360. 

The second volume of a significant work on the origins of Finnish independence 
covering events from the summer of 1917 to the Declaration of Independence on De- 
cember 6 of that year. 


SUOMEN HISTORIAN KARTASTO. Epirep sy Eino Jutixxkata. Helsinki: Sdder- 
strom, 1949, 83 p. M. 850. 

An authoritative atlas of Finnish history, with texts in English and Finnish. 
SUOMALAISEN YHTEISKUNNAN RAKENNE. By Herxxr Waris. Helsinki: 
Otava, 1948, 368 p. M. 525. 

A scholarly examination of varied aspects of Finnish demography. 
GOVERNMENTS OF DANUBIAN EUROPE. By Anprew Gyorcy. New York: 
Rinehart, 1949, 376 p. $4.00. 

Constitutional and political developments since the war recorded and appraised 
dispassionately by a member of the Yale political science faculty. 


TRUCE IN THE BALKANS. By EutsasetH Barker. London: Percival Marshall, 
1948, 256 p. 10/6. 

Keen comments on political conditions in Trieste and the Balkan countries, in- 
cluding Turkey, immediately after the war. 
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YUGOSLAVIA. By Joun Morais. London: St. Botolph, 1948, 116 p. 5/. 

A compact review of Jugoslav geography and recent history, including a section on 
the recent war by Major James Klugmann who served on the British military mission 
to Tito’s Partisans. The last half concerns the early postwar years. 


IT HAPPENED IN YUGOSLAVIA — IT MUST NOT HAPPEN HERE. By 
Mark Basic. Chicago: The Author, 1949, 258 p. $2.75. 

An American of Jugoslav origin returns from a visit to his native land and reports 
most unfavorably on what Tito’s régime has done to it. 


DIMITROV WASTES NO BULLETS. By Micuaet Papev. London: Eyre, 1948, 
160 p. 5/. 

A damning, circumstantial account of how the Bulgarian moderate leader Nikola 
Petkov was judicially murdered by Dimitrov’s Soviet puppet régime. 


The British Commonwealth of Nations 


SOCIALIST BRITAIN. By Francis Witurams. New York: Viking, 1949, 278 p. $3.00. 

A survey of the policies and personalities of the Labor Party, by a onetime public re- 
lations adviser to Prime Minister Attlee. Along with the sprightly anecdotes there is a 
good deal of valuable analysis of the social revolution taking place in Britain and of the 
new directions evident in her foreign and imperial relations. 


RECENT TIMES. By Rosert M. Rayner. New York: Longmans, 1949, 448 p. $2.75. 
An experienced synthesizer of English history presents a handy chronicle of British 
and relevant continental political developments between 1868 and 1939. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY BEFORE THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR. By F. Gosses. Leyden: Sijthoff, 1948, 172 p. Florins 17.50. 
A scholarly monograph on administrative and policy-forming processes. 


A HISTORY OF THE LABOUR PARTY FROM 1914. By G. D. H. Cours. London: 
Routledge, 1948, 517 p. 18/. 

A sequel to the author’s “British Working Class Politics, 1832-1942,” made par- 
ticularly valuable by his close association with the events and persons of which he writes. 


THE SINEWS OF PEACE. By Winston S. Cuurcuit. Boston: Houghton, 1949, 256 


p- $3.00. 
Twenty-nine addresses delivered during late 1945 and 1946, dealing for the most part 
with the union of Western Europe and American support therefor. 


HERBERT MORRISON. By Maurice Epeiman. London: Lincolns-Prager, 1948, 
103 p. 7/6. 
The Labor Party leader portrayed in word and picture. 


CLEMENT ATTLEE. By Vincent Brome. London: Lincolns-Prager, 1949, 92 p. 7/6. 
A companion work for the Prime Minister. 


NEAR NORTH: AUSTRALIA AND A THOUSAND MILLION NEIGHBOURS. 
Epirep By Rosert J. Gitmore anp Denis Warner. Sydney: Angus and Robertson, 
1948, 368 p. 16/. (South Pasadena: Perkins, distributors, $4.25). 

A score of chapters by various hands on a number of specific issues raised by Aus- 
tralia’s postwar relations with southern and eastern Asia — her “Near North.” 


AUSTRALIA, By Georrrey Rawson. London: Chatto and Windus, 1948, 190 p. 
12/6. 

An excellent introduction to the Commonwealth’s economic history and to its current 
political and social problems. Maps and photographs. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE INDIAN UNION. By S. V. PunraMBEKar. 
Bombay: Padma, 1948, 79 p. Rs. 2. 
Cogent remarks in capsule chapters. 


HIDDEN HIGHWAY: EXPERIENCES ON THE NORTHWEST FRONTIER OF 
INDIA. By Frora M. Davipson. New York: Revell, 1948, 191 p. $2.00. 
The experiences of a missionary among the Pathans on the Afghan frontier. 


The Middle East 


AN AMERICAN ENGINEER IN AFGHANISTAN. Epirep sy Marjorie JEWETT 
Bet. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1948, 335 p. $5.00. 
Glimpses of “the forbidden country” 30 years ago by an American engineer. 


ARABS, OIL AND HISTORY. By Kermir Roosevetr. New York: Harper, 1949, 
271 p. $3.50. 

The author, a grandson of T.R., served in the Middle East during the war and 
traveled there extensively after its close. He seeks to present the Arab point of view 
to an American public among whom the Zionists have had their say more often and at 
greater length. Mr. Roosevelt says little about oil, but he is readable and the book 
fills a need. He emphasizes the urgent necessity for thoroughgoing reform in the 
medieval economic structure of Arab society. 


DIE ARABISCHE WELT. By Hans Réric. Cologne-Ehrenfeld (British Zone): 
Drei-KGénigen-Verlag, 1948, 135 p. 

A journalist’s fairly up-to-date summary of current economic and political develop- 
ments in Egypt and the Arab countries. 


REVIEW OF MIDDLE EAST OIL. New York: Petroleum Times, 1948, 115 p. $1.50. 

This special issue of the Petroleum Times is devoted to a most informative summary 
of recent developments in Iran, Iraq and the Arab states along the Persian Gulf, with 
many charts, maps and illustrations. 


COSTANTINOPOLI E GLI STRETTI NELLA POLITICA RUSSA ED EUROPEA. 
By Errore Ancuiert. Milan: Giuffré, 1948, 268 p. L. 660. 
A scholarly history of the evolution of the status of the Straits, 1774 to 1936. 


A HISTORY OF PALESTINE FROM 135 A.D. TO MODERN TIMES, By James 
Parkes, New York: Oxford University Press, 1949, 391 p. $5.00. 

A remarkable synthesis, unfortunately marred in its treatment of the period since 
World War I by a failure to do justice to the Arab cause. 


AM BAMILHAMTO. By Ever Hapant. Tel Aviv: Srebrek, 1948, 520 p. 
The record of the Jews as fighters from the First to the Second World Wars. 


T.V.A. ON THE JORDAN. By James B. Hays anp A. E. Barrexette. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1948, 114 p. $5.00. 

The report of a technical committee proposing the creation of a comprehensive 
irrigation and hydroelectric scheme to make the desert bloom in much of the Holy 
Land. The plan, here outlined in much detail with charts and maps, seems more 
feasible in terms of engineering than of politics. 

AQABA. By Josepu Brastavsky. Tel Aviv: Chevel Yami Leyisrael, 1948, 94 p. 

A survey of the geography of the disputed region around the Gulf of Aqaba. 


DIE PILGERFAHRT NACH MEKKA. By Cart Raryyens. Hamburg (British 
Zone): Mélich, 1948, 144 p. 
A history of the political, economic and social implications of the Mecca pilgrimage. 
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The Far East 


THE SITUATION IN ASIA. By Owen Lattimore. Boston: Atlantic (Little, Brown), 
1949, 244 Pp. $2.75. 

In this follow-up to his “Solution in Asia,” published four years ago, Dr. Lattimore 
casts a critical eye on American policies in the Far East. In certain countries, such as 
China and Korea, he finds that we have committed the mistakes which he predicted, 
with the predicted results. Since we cannot restore the old colonial order anywhere in 
Asia, he believes that we had best do what we can to aid the nationalist movements of 
that part of the world and hope that the Chinese Communists are of the Tito stripe. 


REGIONALISM AND SECURITY. By K. M. Panixkar anp OrHers. Bombay: 
Oxford University Press (for the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi), 1948, 
73 p. Rs. 4. 


A symposium concerned primarily with Asia. 


WE GO TO CHINA WITH LADY CRIPPS. By V. ExizasetH Moore. London: 
P. J. Press, 1948, 243 p. 10/6. 

A chatty chronicle of a trip made in 1946 to inspect the accomplishments of the 
British United Aid to China. 


CHINA OHNE MAUER. By Hersert Ticuy. Vienna: Seidel, 1948, 199 p. 
Schillings 30. 
Glimpses of Chinese life, illustrated by over 50 drawings by Chen Chih-nung. 


JAPAN: ENEMY OR ALLY? By W. Macmanon Batt. New York: Day (for the In- 
ternational Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations and the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs), 1949, 244 p. $3.00. 

A onetime Australian member of the Allied Council for Japan believes no funda- 
mental reform has been wrought in the social structure or in the political ideals of the 
Japanese people. He fears the resurgence of a new expansionist Nippon under Ameri- 
can military auspices. 


NEW DAWN IN JAPAN. By Everett F. Briccs. New York: Longmans, 1948, 249 
p- $2.75. 

A Catholic missionary, interned in Japan during the war, relates the story of Chris- 
tian endeavor in that country, for which he sees a bright future. 


SOCIAL FORCES IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. By Cora Du Bors. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1949, 78 p. $2.50. 

Brief but cogent and readable essays on the problem created by burgeoning national- 
ism, by an anthropologist aware of current political forces. 


GESCHIEDENIS VAN DEN INDISCHEN ARCHIPEL. By Bernarp H. M. 
VLEKKE. Roermond en Maaseik: Romen, 1947, 526 p. 

An expanded and more up-to-date Dutch version of the author’s “Nusantara,” a 
history of the Netherland East Indies, which first appeared in English in 1943. 


DE ISLAM IN INDONESIE. By R. A. Kern. The Hague: Van Hoeve, 1947, 119 p. 
An introduction to the historical development and practices of East Indian Islam. 


Africa 


ATLAS-SUS-DRA. By Ancet Frores Moraes. Madrid: Instituto de Estudios 
Africanos, 1948, 161 p. Ptas. 18. 
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The geography and ethnography of southwest Morocco, a region originally assigned 
to Spain in the uncompleted treaty of 1902 with France. 


LIBIA REDENTA. By Ropotro Graziani. Naples: Torella, 1948, 370 p. L. 1,000. 
The Fascist Marshal’s account of his conquest (“pacification”) of Cyrenaica in 
1930-32 and of the subsequent “redemption” of Libya and its people by their Italian 


rulers is intended to demonstrate Italy’s right to continue her “civilizing mission” in 
North Africa. Illustrations. 


CONFINS LIBYENS, LAC TCHAD, FLEUVE NIGER. By Pierre Genrit. Paris: 
Lavauzelle, 1948, 212 p. Fr. 550. 

A young colonial official recounts some of the history of this part of French Africa 
and his own experiences there during the war. A valuable addition to the scanty litera- 
ture on this inaccessible region. 


NEW SONG IN A STRANGE LAND. By Estuer Warner. Boston: Houghton, 
1948, 302 p. $3.50. 

The personal reactions of an American woman to life in the Liberian hinterland. 
LA VIE MYSTERIEUSE DE L’AFRIQUE NOIRE. By Henrt Nicop. Paris: Payot, 
1948, 168 p. Fr. 360. 

A Swiss missionary explores some of the more occult manifestations of native insti- 
tutions and practices in the Cameroons. 


TIME LONGER THAN ROPE. By Epwarp Roux. London: Gollancz, 1948, 
398 p. 18/. 

A documented history of the Bantu’s struggle to obtain economic and political 
freedom in South Africa. 


TROIS CENTS ANS DE COLONISATION FRANCAISE A L’{LE BOURBON 
(LA REUNION). By Avcuste Brunet. Paris: Editions de Empire Frangais, 1948, 
178 p. Fr. 250. 

A somewhat sentimental summary of the island’s history in which the author stresses 
its close connection with France. 


Latin America 


THE INTER-AMERICAN REGIONAL SYSTEM. By Cuartes G. Fenwick. 
New York: McMullen, 1949, 96 p. $1.50. 

Three annotated lectures dealing with the system’s history, legal status and its 
relation to the United Nations. 

ARE WE GOOD NEIGHBORS? By Atonso S. Perates. San Antonio (Tex.): Artes 
Grdficas, 1948, 298 p. $3.50. 

Abundant data on discrimination against Latin-Americans in the United States. 
GEOGRAF{A DE MEXICO. By Jorce A. Vivé. Mexico: Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
ndmica, 1948, 304 p. Pesos 9. 

A manual combining physical and human geography, with maps and photographs. 
L’EMIGRANTE ITALIANO IN ARGENTINA. By Giovanni Borsetta. Venice: 
Zanetti, 1948, 131 p. L. 200. 

Practical information for the Italian settler in Argentina. 


SOURCE MATERIAL 
By Ruth Savord 


I. DOCUMENTS 


Documents may be procured from the following: United States: Gov’t Printing Office, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. Great Britain: British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. United Nations, 
International Court of Justice, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Org., Food and Agric. Org.: Columbia 
University Press, Int. uments Service, 2966 Broadway, New York 27. Int. Labor Office: 734 Jackson Pl., Washington 
6, D. C. Washington imprints are Government Printing Office and London imprints are His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
unless otherwise noted. 

AERONAUTICS 

InTERNATIONAL Civil Aviation Organization, 3rd Assembly, Montreal, June 1949. 9. r. Report 
of the Council to the Assembly. Montreal, International Civil Aviation Organization, 1949. 73 p- 

Proceepincs of the International Civil Aviation Conference, Chicago, Illinois, November 1- 
December 7, 1944. Washington, 1948. 2v. (Dept. of State. International Organization and Con- 
ference Series IV. ICAO 3.) $5.00. 


AGRICULTURE 

AcRICULTURAL act of 1948. Hearings before the Special Subcommittee on Agriculture, House, 
81st Cong., 1st Sess. Feb. 23~March 18, 1949. Washington, 1949. Pt. 1. 

ALTERNATIVE policies for American agriculture, by W. W. Wilcox. Washington, Library of 
Congress, 1949. 29 p. (Public Affairs Bulletin 67.) 25¢. 

NatIonat progress in food and agriculture programs, 1948. Washington, Food and Agriculture 
Organization, 1948. 147 p. $1.00. 

Tue Srate of food and agriculture, 1948. Washington, Food and Agriculture Organization, 
1948. 216 p. $2.00. 

EARBOOK Of food and agricultural statistics, 1948. Washington, Food and Agriculture Organi- 

zation, 1949. 9. 1. Production. $3.50. 

YeEarsook of forest products statistics, 1948. Washington, Food and Agriculture Organization, 
1949. 205 p. $2.50. 

Report of the FAO mission for Siam. Washington, Food and Agriculture Organization, 1948. 
125 p. $1.50. 

CARTELS 

Report of the Federal Trade Commission on international electrical equipment cartels. Wash- 

ington, 1948. 106 p. 35¢. 
CoMMERCIAL Poticy AND TRADE 

Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Hearings before the Committee on Finance, 
Senate, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., on H. R. 1211. Feb. 17-March 8, 1949. Washington, 1949. 2 pts. 

INTERNATIONAL wheat agreement of 1949. Hearings before a Subcommittee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Senate, 8ist Cong., 1st Sess. May 19-23, 1949. Washington, 1949. 121 p. 
. Report from the Committee on Foreign Relations, Senate, 81st Cong., Ist Sess., to ac- 
company Executive M. June 6, 1949. Washington, 1949. 14 p. (Exec. Rept. 7.) 


Cuururat RELATIONS 

Unirep States Advisory Commission on Information. Semiannual report to the Congress (also 
issued as the World Audience for America’s Story). Washington, 1949. 127 p. (Dept. of State. 
International Information and Cultural Series 5.) 65¢. 

Reports on United States information and educational exchange activities, including the semi- 
annual report to Congress by the United States Advisory Commissions on Information and 
Educational Exchange, 81st Cong., 1st Sess. Washington, 1949. 96 p. 

Bui.pING roads to peace; exchange of people between the United States and other countries. 
Washington, Dept. of State, 1949. 71 p. 

Economic ConpiTIONs 

Economic survey of Europe in 1948. Lake Success, Dept. of Economic Affairs, 1949. 288 p. 
(1949. II.E.1.) $2.50. 

TECHNICAL assistance for economic development; plan for an expanded cooperative programme 
through the United Nations and the specialized agencies. Lake Success, 1949. 328 p. (1949. 
II.B.1.) $2.50. 

. Far East 

AGREEMENT establishing the South Pacific Commission. Canberra, Government Printer, 1949. 

10 p. 
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GERMANY 


Tue Bonn constitution; basic law for the Federal Republic of Germany. Washington, 1949. 
52 p. (Dept. of State. European and British Commonwealth Series 8.) 15¢. 

Economic Council legislation for the Combined Economic Area of Germany (British and U. S. 
Zones of Occupation). Germany, British Zone of Control, Military Government Gazette, 1948. 
2 pts. 

Lasor organization in German public administration and services, by Joseph Mire. Berlin, 
Office of Military Government for Germany (U. S.) 1949. 35 p. (Visiting Expert Series, no. 8.) 


JaPan 


Directives of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 1945-1947. Tokyo, The Nippon 
Times, 1945-1947. 5 v. 
Report of the United States Cultural Science Mission to Japan. Tokyo, SCAP, 1949. 67 p. 


LazBor 


American States Members of the International Labour Organization, 4th Conference, Monte- 
video, April 1949. Reports. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1949. 

II. Conditions of life and work of indigenous populations of Latin American countries. 142 p. 
III. Conditions of employment of agricultural workers. 181 p. 

INTERNATIONAL Labour Conference, 32nd session, Geneva, 1949. Reports. Geneva, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1949. 

I. Report of the Director-General. 156 p. JJ. Financial and eceratl questions. 71 p. III. 
(Appendix). Reports on the application of conventions (article 22 of the constitution). 37 p. 
IV. (z). Application of the principles of the right to organize and to bargain collectively. 43 p. 
IX, (2). Vocational guidance. 53 p. XJ. (2). Migration for employment. 343 p. XJ. Partial revision 
of four conventions adopted by the 28th (Maritime) Session of the Conference, Seattle, 1946. 47 p. 

InTERNATIONAL Labour Conference, 32nd session, Geneva, 1949. Reports of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office on the working of the conventions. Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1949. 

rz. Limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings to eight in the day and forty-eight in 
the week, 1919. 39 p. 14. Concerning the application of the weekly rest in industrial undertakings, 
1921. 15 p. rg. Concerning equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards work- 
men’s compensation for accidents, 1925. 12 p. 20. Concerning night work in bakeries, 1925. 9 p. 
21. Concerning the simplification of the inspection of emigrants on board ship, 1926. 8 p. 29. Con- 
cerning forced or compulsory labour, 1930. 23 p. 

INTERNATIONAL Labour Office. Minutes of the 98th session of the Governing Body, Montreal, 
23-27, May 1946. Geneva, International Labour Office, n.d. 201 p. 

Tuirp report of the International Labour Organization to the United Nations. Geneva, Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1949. 192 p. 

INTERNATIONAL documents on the status of women. Washington, Dept. of Labor, 1949. 116 p. 
(Women’s Bureau. Bulletin 217.) 

Latin AMERICA 

InpustRIAL development of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands of the United States. Report 
of the United States Section, Caribbean Commission. Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, Caribbean Com- 
mission, 1948. 2684-32 p. ; 

Documentos relativos a la situacion entre Costa Rica y Nicaragua del 11 de Diciembre de 1948 
al 28 de Enero de 1949. Washington, Pan American Union, 1949. 225 p. 

Amenninc the Institute of Inter-American Affairs act. Report from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Senate, 81st Cong., Ist Sess., to accompany S. 1250. June 28, 1949. Washington, 1949. 
8 p. (S. Rept. 594.) 

Norru ATLaANntic TREATY 

Norra Atlantic treaty. Message from the President of the United States . . . Senate, 81st 
Cong., 1st Sess. April 12, 1949. Washington, 1949. 13 p. (Executive L.) : 

——. Hearings before the ne on Foreign Relations, Senate, 81st Cong., 1st Sess. April 
27-Ma 1949. Washington, 1949. Pt. 1. 

iad T peaige the Cerinieoe Foreign Relations, Senate, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., on Executive 
L. June 6, 1949. Washington, 1949. 28 p. (Executive Rept. 8.) : 

Norra Atlantic treaty; documents relating to the North Atlantic treaty. Report from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Senate, 81st Cong., 1st Sess. April 12, 1949. Washington, 1949. 
128 p. (H. Doc. 48.) : ‘ 

Tue Sicninc of the North eae treaty; proceedings. Washington, 1949. 66 p. (Dept of States 
General Foreign Policy Series 10. b 

THE Nowa j oad Treaty; pene in the House of Commons. Excerpts from the speeches of 
Mr. Bevin, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Davies, Mr. Zilliacus, and Mr. Noel-Baker, May 12, 1949. New 
York, British Information Services, 1949. 31 p- 
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Tue Arzantic Pact, by Halford L. Hoskins. Washington, Library of Congress, 1949. 89 p. 
(Public Affairs Bulletin 69.) 


PoLanp 


Potanp, Germany and European peace; official documents, 1944-1948. London, Polish Em- 
bassy, 1949. 116 p. 38. . 

VocaTIONAL education. New York, Polish Research and Information Service, 1949. 22 p. 
(Education in Poland. Report 3.) 


PROPAGANDA 


Review of the Scientific and Cultural Conference for World Peace . . . March 25-27, 1949. 
Washington, House Committee on Un-American Activities, 1949. 61 p. 15¢. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Extension of European Recovery Program. Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., on H. R. 2362 and H. R. 3748. Feb. 8-March 14, 1949. Washington, 
1949. 2 pts. 

ee erga before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House, 81st 
Cong., 1st Sess. April 27-May 19, 1949. Washington, 1949. 1081 p. 

. Report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., on H. R. 3748. 
March 25, 1949. Washington, 1949. Pt. 1. (H. Rept. 323.) 

——. Report from the Committee of Conference, House, 81st Cong., Ist Sess., to accompany 
S. 1209. April 13, 1949. Washington, 1949. 2 pts. (H. Rept. 440.) 

FurTHER contributions to the International Children’s Emergency Fund. Report from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, House, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., to accompany H. R. 2785. May 11, 
1949. Washington, 1949. 2 pts. (H. Rept. 569.) 

. Report from the Committee on Foreign Relations, Senate, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., to ac- 
company H. R. 2785. June 28, 1949. Washington, 1949. 3 p. (S. Rept. 595.) 
Inrormation for American businessmen on the Marshall Plan. Washington, Economic Co- 
operation Administration, 1949. 30 p. 

Pam shipments (Periodic Aiea t Washington, Economic Cooperation Administration, 1949. 

ProcurEMENT authorizations (Periodic reports). Washington, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, 1949. 

Orcanization for European Economic Cooperation. Report on the progress of western Euro- 
pean recovery. [Paris], OEEC, 1949. 108 p. 

Tue “Point Four” program; progress reports. Washington, Dept. of State, 1949. 

Nintu and final financial report of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
for the entire period of operation, 9 November 1943 to 31 March 1949. Washington, UNRRA, 
1949. 95 p. 

Reuter of Palestine refugees. Report from the Committee on Foreign Relations, Senate, 81st 
Cong., Ist Sess., to accompany S. J. Res. 36. Feb. 8, 1949. Washington, 1949. 8 p. (S. Rept. 42.) 

Aw to Korea. Report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House, 81st Cong., Ist Sess., on 
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